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ALL HE KNEW. 





CHAPTER I. 


AS the Capital Express train dashed into the village of Bruceton one 
bright afternoon, a brakeman passing through a car was touched 
on the shoulder by a man who said,— 

“The man that left this in the seat in front got out three stations 
back. You don’t s’pose he’ll want it again: an’ send back for it, do 

ou ?” 
‘ The brakeman looked at an object which the speaker held up as he 
spoke: it was a small fig-box, such as train-boys sometimes succeed in 
imposing upon the travelling public, and it still contained several figs. 

“Want it again?” said the brakeman, with a scornful curl of the 
lip that gave his black moustache a Mephistophelian twist: “ of course 
not. He left it there so’s to get rid of it, like most of ’em do. I 
wouldn’t buy one of them boxes of——” 

The brakeman suddenly ceased talking, and put both hands on the 
passenger’s shoulders with the movement peculiar to train-men whose 
duty it is to rouse sleeping passengers, the effect always being to make 
the victim throw his head slightly backward. Then the brakeman 
looked a moment into the face before him,—it was small, weak-eyed, 
and characterless,—and continued,— by 

“Why, Sam 9 sy I didn’t know you from Adam! That broad- 
brimmed low hat makes you look like somebody else. When did you 
get out ?” : 

“This mornin’,” said the passenger, dropping his e 

“Did,eh? Well, you needn’t feel so bead abet it, shh alte Any- 
body’s likely to in troable once in a while, you know. You 
catched ; some folks ’most always don’t; that’s about the d 
ence. Let’s see; how long was you—how long have you been away ?” 
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“ T was sent for two years an’ a half,” said the passenger, raisi 
his head again and looking almost manly, “but, Mr. Briggs, I get 
the shortenin’ of time that’s allowed for good conduct,—ev’ry day of 
it. If you don’t believe it, I’ll prove it to you. My term D on 
the 11th of August, eighteen hundred an’——” 

“Never mind the figures, old man: I’ll take your word for it.” 

“ But I wanted you to be sure; I thought mebbe you’d tell other 
folks about it, seein’ you’re a good-hearted feller, an’ know ev’rybody, 
an’ I never done you no harm.” 

“T’ll tell ’em anyway,” said the brakeman, cheerily. “TI ain’t no 
saint, but I’m always ready to help a fellow up when he’s down. I’ve 

t to get to the rear now, to uncouple a car we have to leave here. 
long, Bam.” 

“Say, Mr. Briggs,” said the passenger, hurrying along behind the 
brakeman, “ you don’t s’pose there’s any chance for me to get a job in 
the railroad-company’s yard, do you?” 

The brakeman turned with a sharp look which speedily softened 
as he saw an earnest appeal in the little man’s face. 

“ Well, Sam,” he replied, his words dragging slowly along, “the 
yard’s always full, an’ men a-waitin’. You'd have to give bonds for 
good behavior, an’ honesty, an’——” 

“ Never mind the rest, Mr. Briggs,” said the ex-convict, shrinking - 
an inch or two in stature. “I didn’t know about that, indeed 
didn’t, or I Pivna8 

“Well, you needn’t be a-Mr.-Briggs-in’ me, anyhow,” said the 
brakeman. “I was only Jim before—you left town, Sam, an’ I want 
you to go on callin’ me Jim, just the same. Do you understand that, 
confound you?” - 

“Yes, Mr.—Jim, I do; an’ may God bless you for sayin’ it!” 

“Here we are; good Iuck by the car-load to you, Sam.” Then 
the brakeman looked back into the car and roared,— 

“ Bruceton.” 

The disch prisoner consumed a great deal of time and dis- 
tributed many-furtive glances as he alighted, though he got off the 
train on the side opposite the little station. The train remained so 
long that when finally it started there was no one on the station plat- 
form but the agent, whose face was not familiar to the last passenger. 

A gust of wind brought to the platform. a scrap of a circus-ppster 
which had been loosened by recent rain from a fence opposite the 
station. The agent kicked the paper from the platform ; Sam picked 
it up and looked at it; it bore a picture of a gorgeotsly-colored 
monkey and the head and shoulders of an elephant. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to put it back?” he asked. , 

“Not much,” said the agent. “I don’t rent that fence to the 
circus, or menagerie, or whatever it is.” 

“Can I have it a 

“ Findings are keeping., -aid the agent, “especially when the 
ain’t worth looking for. that’s railroad sks and £ equtis daiamlighas 
panies haven’t got a better one.” 

The finder sat down on the platform, took a knife from his pocket, 
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and carefully cut the monkey and the elephant’s head from the paper. 
Then he walked to the end of the platform and looked cautiously in the 
direction of the town. A broad road, crossed by a narrow street, led 
from the station ; into the street the little man hurried, believing himself 
pr ype park but just — fc door of c a fae 
opened, and Ju rency, who county judge, an n 
Guickset colic. Both saw the new arrival, whoa to pass them 
without being recognized. But the deacon was too quick for him; 
planting himself in the middle of the sidewalk, which was as narrow 
as the deacon was broad, he stopped the wayfarer and said,— 

“Samuel, I hope you’re not going back to your old ways again,— 
fighting, drinking, loafing, and stealing?” 

\ No, deacon, [ ain’t. I’m a changed man.” 

“That’s what they all say, Samuel,” the deacon replied, not un- 
kindly, “ but saying isn’t doing. Human nature’s pretty weak when 
4t don’t lean on a stronger one. 

“That’s how I’m leanin’, deacon.” 

“ T’m glad to hear it, Samuel,” said the deacon, offering his hand, 
though in a rather conservative manner. 

“Sam,” said the judge, “I sentenced you, but I don’t. want you to 
think hard of me and take it out of my orchard and chicken-coop. 
It wasn’t your first offence, you know.” ; 

“Nor the tenth, judge. You did just right. I hope ’twas a 
warnin’ to others.” : 

“TI think it was,” said the judge, thrusting both hands into his 
pockets and studying the wall of the station as if it were the record 
of his own court. “I think it was; and here’s my hand, Sam, and my 
best wishes for a square start in life.” . 

As the judge withdrew his hand he left behind a little wad of paper 
which Sam recognized by sense of touch as the customary American 
substitute for the coin of the realm. The poor fellow did not know 
what to say: so he said nothing. 

“Hurry along to your family, Sam. I hope you'll find them all 
well. I’ve told my wife to see to it that they didn’t suffer while you 
were away, and I guess she’s done it: she’s that kind of woman.” 

Sam hurried away. The deacon followed him with his eyes, and 
finally said,— 

“IT wonder how much truth there was in him—about leaning on a 
higher power ?” 

“Oh, about as much as in the rest of us, I suppose.” . 

“ What do you mean?’ The deacon adiped oul this question ; 
his words sounded like a saw-file at work. 

“Merely what I say,” the judge replied. “We all trust to our 
religion while things go to suit us, but as soon as there’s somethin 
unusual to be done—in the way of business—we fall back on our ol 
friend the devil, just as Sam Kimper used to do.” : 

“Speak for yourself, judge, and for Sam, if you want to,” said the 
deacon, with fine dignity, “ but don’t include me among ‘the rest of 
‘us.’ Good-morning, judge.” _ 

. -morning, Sams. No offence meant.” 
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a i io not ; but come men give it without meaning to. Good- 
“T guess the coat fits him,” murmured the judge to himself, as he 

sauntered homeward. 





CHAPTER II. 


Sam Kimper hurried through a new street, sparsely settled, crossed 
a large vacant lot, tramped over the grounds of an unused foundry, 
and finally went through a vacancy in a fence on which there were only 
enough boards to show what the original plan had been. A heap of 
ashes, a dilapidated chicken-coop, and a forest of tall dingy weeds were 
the principal contents of the garden, which had for background a small 
unpainted house in which were several windows which had been re- 

ired with old hats and masses of newspaper. As he neared the 
ouse he saw in a cove in the weeds a barrel lying on its side, and 
seated in the mouth of the barrel was a child with a thin, sallow, dirty, 
precocious face and with a cat in her arms. The child stared at the 
intruder, who stopped and pushed his hat to the back of his head. 

“ Pop !” exclaimed the child, suddenly, without moving. 

“Mary !” exclaimed the man, dropping upon his knees and kissing 
the dirty face again and again. ‘“ What are you doin’ here ?” 

“ Playin’ house,” said the child, as impassively as if to have had 
her father absent two years was so common an experience that his re- 
turn did not call for any manifestation of surprise .or affection. 

“Stand up a minute, dear, and let me look at you. Let’s see,— 
you're twelve years old now, ain’t you? ‘You don’t seem to have 
growed a bit. How’s the rest ?” 

“‘ Mam’s crosser an’ crosser,” said the child ; “ Joe’s run away, cause 
the constable was after him for stealin’ meat from——” 

“ My boy a thief! Oh, Lord!” 

“Well, we didn’t have‘nothin’ to eat; he had to do it.” 

The father dropped his head and shuddered. The child continued : 
“ Billy’s goin’ to school now; Jane’s servant-gal at the hotel; Tom 

lays hookey all the time, an’ the baby squalls so much that nobody 
ikes her but Billy.” 

The man looked sad, then thoughtful; finally he put his arm 
around his child, and said, as he kissed and ca | her,— 

“'You’re to have a better dad after this, darlin’; then maybe the 
mother’ll feel pleasanter, an’ the baby’ll be happier, an’ Tom’ll be a 

boy, an’ we'll get Joe back somehow.” nel 

“ How’s you goin’ to be better?” asked the child. “Goin’ to give 
us money to buy candy an’ go to all the circuses?” 

“ Maybe,” said the father. “I must go see the mother now.” 

The child followed her father to the house; there was not much 
excitement in the life of the Kimper family, except when there was a 

uarrel, and Mary seemed to anticipate some now, for she drawled, as 
she walked along,— 

““Mam’s got it in for you; I heerd her say so many a time sence 
you war took away.” : 
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“The poor thing’s had reason enough to say it, the Lord knows,” . 
said the man, “ An’,” he continued, after a moment, “I guess I’ve 
learned to take whatever I’m deservin’ of.” 

As Sam entered his house, a shabbily-dressed, unkempt, forlorn- 
looking woman, sat at a bare pine table, handling some dirty cards. 
When she looked up, startled by the heavy tread upon the floor, she 
exclaimed,— 

“T declare! I didn’t expect you till——” 

* Wife!’ shouted Sam, snatching the woman into his arms and 
covering her face with kisses. ‘“ Wife,” he murmured, bursting into 
tears, and pressing the unsightly head to his breast,—“ wife, wife, wife, 
I’m goin’ to make you proud of bein’ my wife, now that I’m a man 
once more.” ; ' 

The woman did not return any of the caresses that had been show- 
ered upon her; neither did she repel them. Finally she said,— 

“You do appear to think somethin’ of me, Sam.” 

“Think somethin’ of you? I always did, Nan, though I didn’t 
show it like I ought. ve had lots of time to think since then, 
though, an’ I’ve had somethin’ else, too, that I want to tell you 
phon, Things is goin’ to be different, the Lord willin’, Nan; dear— 
wife. 

Mrs. Kimper was human; she was a woman, and she finally rose 
to the occasion to the extent of kissing her husband, though imme- 
diately afterwards she said, apparently by way of apology,— 

“T don’t know how I come to do that.” 

“ Neither do 1, Nan; I don’t know how you can do anythin’ but 
hate me. But you ain’t goin’ to have no new reason for doin’ it. I’m 

in’ to be different ev’ry way from what I was.” 

‘IT hope so,” said Mrs. Kimper, releasing herself from her hus- 
band’s arms and taking the cards again. “1 was just tellin’ my for- 
tune by the keerds, havin’ nothin’ else to do, an’ they showed a new 
man an’ some money,—though not much.” 

“They showed right both times, though keerds ain’t been friends 
to this family, confound ’em, when I’ve fooled with ’em at the saloon. 
Where’s the baby, though, that I ain’t ever seen?” 

“There,” said the woman, pointing to a corner of the room, Sam 
looked, and saw on the floor a bundle of dingy clothes from one end 
of which protruded a head of which the face, eyes, and hair were of 
the same tint as the clothing. The little object was regarding the. new 
arrival in a listless way, Ms she howled and averted her head as her 
father stooped to pick her up, 2» 

“She’s afraid you're goin’ to hit her, like most ev’ry one does when 
they go nigh her,” said the mother. “If I’d knowed you was comin’ 
to-day, I’d have washed her, I guess.” _ . 

“PI do it myself, now,” said the father. “I’ve got the time.” 

“ Why, you ain’t ever done such a thing in your life, Sam!” said 
Mrs. Kimper, with a feeble giggle. 

‘More’s the shame to me ; but it’s never too late to mend. When’ll 
Billy get. home, an’ Tom ?” 

" Goodness knows; Billy gets kep’ in so much,an’ Tom plays 

f 
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hookey so often, that I don’t ever expect either of ’em much ’fore sup- 
per-time. They talk of sendin’ Tom to the Reform School if he don’t 
stop.’ 
Mi T’ll have to stop him, then. I'll try it, anyway.” . 
“Tt needs scene that can wollup him harder’n I can; he’s 
ew too big for my stren’th. Well, if here they don’t both come! 
don’t know when I’ve seen them two boys Pa. 2 4 before, ’less they 
_ was fightin’. I wonder what’s got into ’em y?” 

The two boys came through the back yard, eying the house 
curiously, Billy with wide-open eyes and Tom with a hang-dog leer 
from under the brim of his hat. Their father met them at the door 
and put his arms around both. 

“Don’t do that,” said Tom, twitching away ; “that sort o’ thing’s 
for women an’ gals an’ babies.” 

“ But I’m your dad, boy.” 

“ Needn’t make a baby of me, if you be,” growled the cub. 

“T’d give a good deal, old as I am, if I had a dad to make a baby 
of me that way, if ’twas only for a minute.” 

“ Qh, don’t be an old fool,’ said Tom. 

“T heerd in the village you’d been let out,” said Billy, “an’ so I 
found Tom an’ told him, an’ he said I lied, an’ so we come home to 
see. Did you bring us anythin’ ?” 

“Yes,” said the father, his face brightening, as he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and took out the fig-box. “ Here,” as he gave a fig to 
each of the children and one to his wife, “ how do you like that?” 

“ Good enough,” growled Tom, “only I don’t care for ’em unless 
I have a whole box. I lift one out of a train-boy’s basket at the . 
station once in a while.” 

“Don’t ever do it again,” said the father. “If you want ’em any 
time so bad you can’t do without ’em, let me know, an’ I’ll find some 
way to get ’em for you.” 

“ An’ get sent up again for more’n two year?” sneered the boy. 

“T don’t mean to get ’em that way,” said the father. “But I’ve 
got somethin’ else for you.” Here he took the circus-pictures from his. 

reast, where they had been much flattened during the several demon- 
strations of family affection in which they had been involved. “ Here’s 
a picture for each of you.” : 

Billy seemed to approve of the monkey, but Tom scowled, and said,— 

“What do I care for an elephant’s head, when I seen the whole 
animal at the show, an’ everythin’ else besides ?” 

“S'’pose I might as well get supper; though there ain’t much to 

t,” said the wife. ‘“There’s nothin’ in the house but corn-meal : so 
"ll bile some mush. An’,” she continued, with a peculiar look at 
her husband, “there ain’t anythin’ else for breakfast, gh Deacon 
Quickset’s got lots of hens layin’ eggs ev’ry day. I’ve told the boys 
about it again an’ again, but they’re worth less than nothin’ at helpin’ 
things along. The deacon don’t keep no dog. Now you've got home, 
I hope we'll have somethin’.” 

“Not if we have to get it that way,” said Sam, gently. “No | 

more stealin’ ; I’ll die first.” : 
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“TI guess we'll all die, then,” moaned Mrs. Kimper. “TI didn’t 
s’pose bein’ sent up was goin’ to skeer all the spirit out of you.” 

“Tt didn’t, Nan, but it’s been the puttin’ of a new kind of spirit 
-into. me. I’ve been converted, Nan.” 

“What?” gasped Mrs. Kimper. 

“Thunder !” exclaimed Tom, after a hard laugh. “You goin’ to 
be a ~~ cal Methodist? Won’t that be bully to tell the fellers in the 
vill 

Pm not goin’ to shout, or be anythin’ I know of, except an honest 
man: you can tell that to all the fellers you like.” 

“ An’ be told I’m a blamed liar? Not much.” 

Mrs. Kimper seemed to be in a mournful revery, and when finally 
she spoke it was in the voice of a woman talking to herself, as she 
said.— — 

“ After all I’ve been layin’ up in my mind about places where 
there was potatoes, an’ chickens, an’ pigs, an’ even turkeys, that could 
be got an’ nobody ’d be any the wiser! How will we ever get along 
through the winter ?” 

“The Lord will provide,” croaked Tom, who had often sat under 
the church window during a revival-meeting. 

‘“‘ Tf He don’t, we’ll do without,” said Sam. “ But I guess we won’t 
suffer while I can work.” 

“Dad converted,” muttered Tom. “Dad converted: d’ye hear 
that?” said he, hitting his brother to attract attention. “I must 
down to the hotel an’ tell Jane; she’ll steal me a glass of beer for it. 
Converted! I’ll be ashamed to look the hoys in the fice.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THe Kimper family thinned out, numerically, as soon as the frugal 
evening meal was despatched. Tom and Billy disappeared separately 
without remark ; Mary put on a small felt hat which added a rakish 
air to her precocious face, and said she was going to the hotel to see if 
sister Jane had any news. Half an hour later the cook, all the cham- 
bermaids, waiters, barkeepers, and stable-boys at the hostelry were laugh- 
ing and jeering, in which they were led by Jane, as Mary told of her 
father’s announcement that he had been converted and would have no 
more stealing done in the interest of the family larder. The fun be- 
came so fast and furious that it was obliged toend in sheer exhaustion : 
so when Tom came in an hour later he was unable to revive it suffi- — 
ciently to secure the stolen glass of beer which he had coveted. 

Sam Kimper did not seem to notice the disappearance of the more 
active portion of the family. Taking the baby in his arms, he sat with 
closed eyes while his wife cleared the table. Finally he said,— 

“Nan, ain’t you got nothin’ else to do?” 

“ Nothin’, that I know of,” said the wife. 

“Come an’ set down alongside o’ me, then, an’ let me tell you 
about somethin’ that come about while I was in the peni ry. 
Nan, a man that used to come there Sundays found me ,a-cryin’ in my: 
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cell one Sunday ; I couldn’t help it, I felt so forlorn an’ kind o’ gone 
like. I’d felt that way lots o’ times before, when I was out an’ around, 
but then I could get over it by takin’ a drink. There’s always ways 
of gettin’ a drink,—sweepin’ out a saloon, or cuttin’ wood ag’in’ winter 
when the saloon ’1I need it. But there wasn’t no chance to get a drink 
in jail, an’ I was feelin’ as if the underpinnin’ of me was gone. 

“Well, the man said he knowed a friend that would stand by me 
an’ cheer me up. His name was Jesus. I told him I’d heerd of Him 
before, ’cause I’d been to revival-meetin’s and been preached to lots by 
one man an’ another. He said that wasn’t exactly the way he wanted 
me to think about Him,—said Jesus used to be alive an’ go around 
bein’ sorry for folks that was in trouble, an’ He once comforted a thief 
that was bein’ killed in a most uncomfortable way, though Jesus was 
havin’ a hard time of it Himself about that time. 

“That hit me where I lived, for I—well, you know what I was 
sent up for. He said Jesus was God, but He came here to show men 
how to live, an’ he wanted me to think about Him only as a man, 
while I was in trouble. He said the worse off a man was, the more 
sorry Jesus was for him: so I said,— 

“‘¢T wish He was here now, then.’ 

“‘< He is here, my friend,’ said the man. ‘ He’s here, though you 
can’t see Him. He ain’t got nothin’ to make out of you: neither have 
I: so you needn’t be afraid to take my word for it. I'll tell you some 
of the things He said.’ Then he read me a lot of things that did 
make me feel lots better. Why, Nan, that man Jesus was so sorry 
for men in jail that He went back on some high-toned folks that didn’t 
visit ’em : just think of that! 

“ After a while the man said, ‘ You seem to be feelin’ better.’ 

“*So I am,’ said I. 

“Then believe in Him,’ says he, ‘an’ you’ll feel better always.’ 

“<< T’ve been told that before,’ says I, ‘ but I don’t know how.’ 

“The man looked kind o’ puzzled like, an’ at last says he,— 

“¢ What’s yer politics ?” 

“<T’m a Jackson Democrat,’ says I. 

“<¢ All right,’ says he; ‘but Andrew Jackson’s dead, ain’t he?’ 

‘ ¢So I’ve heerd,’ said I. 

“ ¢ But you still believe in him?’ says he. — 

“¢Of course,’ said I. 

- “¢ Well, says he, ‘just believe in Jesus like you do in Andrew 
Jackson, an’ you'll be all right in the course of time. . Believe that 
what He said was true, an’ get your mind full of what He said, an’ 
keep it full, remindin’ yourself over an’ over again for fear you. furget 
it or other things ‘ll put it out of your mind, an’ you'll be happier 
while you're in jail, an’ you won’t get back here again, nor in any 
other jail, after you’ve been let out,’ 

“ Well, that was encouragin’, for I didn’t want to get in no jails no 
more. When the man went away he left mea little book that didn’t 
have nothin’ in it but things that Jesus Himself said. I read it lots; 
some of it I didn’t understand, an’ I can’t get it through my head y. 
but what I did get done me so much good that I found myself end 
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o’ changin’ like, an’ I’ve been a-changin’ ever since. Nan, I want you 
to read it too, an’ see if it don’t do you . We ain’t been what we 
ought to be; it’s all my fault. The children ain’t had no show; that’s 
all’ my fault too, but it’ll take all that two of us can do to catch up 
with ’em. I want you to be always ’side o’ me, Nan.” 

“We can’t let ’em starve,” said the wife; “an’ if what you’re be- 
lievin’ is goin’ to keep you from pickin’ up a livin’ for ’em when you 

t a chance, what are we goin’ to do?” 

“T’m goin’ to work,” said Sam. 

“Sho! ‘You never done three days’ work hand-runnin’ in your 
life’ Then Mrs. Kimper gave a hard laugh. 

“T’ve done it over two years now, an’ I guess I can keep on, if I 
get the chance. I can stick to it if you'll back me up, Nan.’ 

“There ain’t much to me nowadays,” said Mrs. Kimper, after a 
moment or two of blank staring as she held her chin in her hands and 
rested her elbows on her knees, “Once I had an idee I was about 
as lively as they make ’em, but: things has knocked it out of me,— 
a good many kind of things.” 

“T know it, poor gal,” said Sam; “TI know it; I feel a good deal 
the same way myself sometimes; but it helps me along an’ stren’thens 
me up, like, to know that Him that the visitor in jail told me about 
didn’t have no home a goon deal of the time, an’ not overmuch to . 
eat, an’ yet was cheerful like, an’ always on His nerve. It braces a 
feller up to think somebody’s who’s been as bad off as himself has 
pulled through, an’ not stole nothin’, nor fit with nobody, nor got 
drunk, but always was lookin’ out for other folks. Say, Nan, ’pears 
to me it’s gettin’ dark all of a sudden—oh !” 

The exclamation was called out by the canse of the sudden dark- 
ness, which was no other than Deacon Quickset, who had reached the 
door-way without being heard. The deacon’s proportions were gen- 
erous; those of the door were not. 

“Samuel,” said the deacon, “ you said this afternoon that you were 
a changed man, and that you were leaning on a strength greater than 
yourjown. I want to see you make a new start and a fair one; and, 
as there’s a prayer- and experience-meeting around at the church to- 
night, I thought I’d come around and tell you that ’twould be a sen- 
sible thing to go there and tell what the Lord’s done for you. It will 


Ee you on record, and make you some friends ; and you need them, you ae 


ow.” 

Sam was pallid by nature, more so through long con nt, bu 
he looked vel tics pale as he stammered,— ES sash ‘a 

“‘Me—speak—in meetin’? Before folks that—thata always 
b’longed to the church ?” Ps eye 

“You. must acknowledge Him, Samuel, if you expect Him to 
bless you.” 

“T hain’t no objections to acknowledgin’ Him, deacon, only—I’m 
not the man to talk out much before them that I know is my betters. 
I ain’t got the gift o’ gab. I couldn’t never say much to the fellers in 
the saloon along around about election-times, though I b’lieved. in the 


party with all my might.” 
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“Tt doesn’t take any gift to tell the plain truth,” said the deacon. 
“Come along. Mrs. Kimper, you come too, so Samuel will have no 
excuse to stay home.” 

“Me?” gasped Mrs. Kimper. “ Me?—in meetin’? Goodness, 
deacon, it gives me the conniptions to think of it! Besides,’—here she 
dragged her scanty clothing about her more closely,—‘ TI ain’t fit to be 
seen among decent folks.” 

“Clothes don’t count for anything in the house of the Lord,” said 
the deacon, stoutly, though he knew he was lying. ‘Meeting begins 
at half-past seven, and the sun’s down now.” 

“Nan,” whispered Sam, “come along. ‘You can slip in a back seat 
an’ nobody ’Il see nothin’ but your face. Stand by me, Nan: I’m your 
husband. Stand by me, so I can stand by my only friend.” 

“ Deacon ain’t no friend o’ yourn,” whispered the trembling woman 
in reply. 

Pn not talkin’ about the deacon, Nan. Don’t go back on me. 
You’re my wife, Nan; you don’t know what that means to me now,— 
you reelly don’t.” 

Mrs. Kimper stared, then she almost smiled. 

“T mean it, Nan,” whispered the-man. 

Mrs. Kimper rummaged for a moment in the drawers of a dilapi- 
dated bureau, and finally folded a red handkerchief and tied it over 
her head. : 

“ Good !” said the deacon, who had been watching the couple closely. 
“We'll go around by the back way, so nobody’! see either of you, if 
you don’t want them to. I’ll take Samuel along with me, and you can 
drop in wherever you think best, Mrs. Kimper. I’m not going back 
on any man who is going to turn over a new leaf. Come along.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE church at which Deacon Quickset worshipped was not large, 
nor was it ever well filled when prayer and experience were the only 
attractions. When Sam Kimper entered, however, the place seemed so 
immense and the throng so great that nothing but the bulk of the 
deacon, which had been prudently placed in the rear of the new con- 
vert, kept him from turning about and escaping into the darkness. 
Even when placed in a seat the outer end of which was occupied b 
the deacon, the frightened man cast his eyes appealingly towards his 
keeper,—for such was the relation he felt the deacon bore towards him, 
Finally he slipped slowly along the seat and whispered,— 

“Deacon, I can’t speak; I can’t think of a word to say. It’s a 
shame to have a feller like me talkin’ to good church-members about 
what they know more about than him.” 

“You'll have to acknowledge Him before men, Samuel, if you 
expect Him to acknowledge you.” 

“Well, I hain’t any objections to ownin’ up to ev’rybody I know. 
Didn’t I tell you an’ the judge? Didn’t I tell Nan and the children? 
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I ain’t seen anybody else yet, or I’d have told them too. But I can’t 


say nothin’ to a crowd like this; I don’t know how.” 

* He’ll give you words, Samuel, if you’ve got the right heart in 
ou.” 

“ Ts that a dead-sure thing ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Further argument and protest were ended by the formal opening 
of the meeting. It appeared to the deacon that the first hymn was 
sung with more sound and spirit than usual, and on looking around 
he saw the cause: it was literally a {‘ packed house,”—the first one the 
church had ever known on a prayer-meeting night. The deacon im- 


mediately let his own voice out a little more, for he felt personally 


complimented by the large attendance. He had told a number of per- 
sons of Sam’s conversion and of his own intention to have the man 
“put himself on record” before a number of witnesses ; evidently this 
word had gone about and caused the great gathering. 

Prayers, hymns, and short speeches and confessions succeeded one 
another for a little while, and the deacon, glancing aside po 
saw his charge look more and more uncomfortable, helpless, and insig- 
nificant as the exercises continued. This would not do; should the 
fellow become thoroughly frightened, he might not be able to say any- 
thing ; this would be disappointing to the assemblage, and somewhat 
humiliating to him who had announced the special attraction of the 
evening. Sam’s opportunity must come at once; he, the deacon, did 
not doubt that his own long experience in introducing people to the 
public in his capacity of chairman of the local lecture committee would 
enable him to present Sam in a manner which would strengthen the 
weak knees and lift up the feeble heart. 

“ Brethren,” said the deacon, arising during the closing cadence of 
a hymn, “the consolations of our blessed religion often reach a man in 
most unexpected ways, and we have among us to-night a living ex- 
ample of it. One of our fellow-citizens who left us, against his will, 
I may say, about two years ago, found the pearl of great price in the 
cell of a prison. He has come here to-night to testify to the hope that 
is within him. He feels that he is weak and halting of speech, but, 
blessed be the spirit of our Master, that makes all of us brothers, it 
does not take eloquence or superfluity of words to let out anythin 
that the heart is full of. I ask the attention and sympathy of all 
present for our brother Samuel Kimper.” 

As the deacon sat down he put his powerful arm under the shoulder 
of his companion, and Sam Kimper found himself upon his feet. The 
frightened man looked down at the cushion of the seat .in front of him; 
then he tried to look around, but there was so much hard curiosity in 
each face upon which his eyes fell that he speedily looked down again 
and leaned heavily upon the back of the bench upon which his hands 
rested. Finally he cleared his throat and said,— 

“ Ladies an’ gentlemen, I’ve been in State prison nearly two years, 
I deserved it. Lots of folks talked kind to me before I went; some 
of ’em’s here. to-night, an’ I thank ’em for what they done. A good 
many of ’em talked religion to me, but the more they talked the less I 
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understood ’em. I guess ’twas my fault ; I never had much head-piece, 
while some of them had. But when I was in the prison a man come 
along that talked to me about Jesus like I never was talked to before. 
Somehow I could understand what he was drivin’ at. He made me 
feel that I had a friend that I could foller, even if I didn’t keep up 
with him all the time, owin’ to things in the road that I hadn’t knowed 
about. He told me if I’d b’lieve in Jesus as I b’lieved in Andrew 
Jackson, I’d pull through in the course of time. I’ve been tryin’ to do 
it, an’ while I was in the jail I got lots of new idees of how I ort to 
behave myself, all from a little book that man left me, that didn’t have 
nothin’ in it but Jesus’ own words. I’m a-goin’ to keep on at it, an’ 
if I can’t live that way I’m goin’ to die a-tryin’. I b’lieve that’s all 
T’ve got to say, ladies and gentlemen.” 

ere was an awkward silence for a moment after Sam sat down. 
The minister in charge of the meeting said afterwards that the remarks 
were not exactly what he had expected, and he did not know, at such 
short notice, how to answer them. Suddenly a hymn was started by a 
voice which every one knew, though they seldom heard it in prayer- 
meeting. It belonged to Judge Prency’s wife, who for years had been 
the mainstay of every musical entertainment which had been dependent 
upon local talent. The hymn began,— 


Am I a soldier of the cross, 


and the assemblage sang it with great force and spirit. The meetin 
was closed soon afterwards; and as Sam, in spite of an occasional kind 
greeting, was endeavoring to escape from the hard stare of curious eyes, 
Mrs. Judge Prency, who was the handsomest and most distinguished 
woman in the village, stopped him, grasped his hand, and said,— 

“Mr. Kimper, you gave the most sensible speech I ever heardinan - 
experience-meeting. I’m going to believe in you thoroughly.” 

Deacon Quickset, who was closely following his new charge, 
listened with fixed countenance to the lady’s remark. He followed . 
Sam from the church, snatched him away from the wife who had joined 
him, and said,— 

“Samuel, that experience of yours rather disappointed me. . It 
wasn’t all there. There was something left out,—a good deal left out.” 

“T guess not, deacon. I said all I knowed.” 

“Then you ought to know a good deal more. You’ve only got at 
the beginning of things. No church ’1l take you into membership if 

ou don’t believe more than that.” 

“Maybe I’ll know it in the course of time, deacon, if I keep on 
a-learnin’.” 

“Maybe you will,—if you do keep on. But you didn’t say any- 
thing about your hope of salvation, nor the atonement, nor your being 
nothing through your own strength.” 

“T couldn’t say it if I didn’t know about it,’ Sam replied. “ All 
my troubles an’ wrong-doin’s have come of not living’ right : so right 
livin’ is all I’ve had time to think about an’ study up.” 

p “You need to think about dying as well as living,” said the 
eacon. 
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“Him that took care of another thief that was dyin’ ’ll take care 


of me if I get in that fix, I guess, if I hang on to Him tight.” 

“ Not. unless you hang on in the right way,” said the deacon. “ You 
must believe what all Christians believe, if you want to be saved. You 
don’t feel that you’re prepared to die, do you?” 

“T felt it a good many times, deacon, when I was in that jail ; an’ 
sometimes I half wished I could die right away.” 

“ Pshaw!” muttered the deacon. ‘ You don’t understand. You're 


groping in darkness, You don’t understand.” 

™ That's so, deacon, if you mean I don’t understand what you're 
drivin’ at.” 

“ Don’t you feel Christ in you the hope of glory ?” 

oft | dunk See: what you pit deacon.” iad 

: o Don’t you feel that a sacrifice has been made to atone for your 
sins ?” 

“T can’t follow you, deacon.” 

“T thought not. You haven’t got things right at all. You haven’t 
been converted : that’s what’s the matter with you.” ae 

“Do you mean, deacon,” said Sam, after a moment, “that what 
I’m believin’ about Jesus is all wrong, an’ there ain’t nothin’ in ‘it ?” 

“Why, no; I can’t say that,” the deacon replied, “ but—but you’ve 

n wrong end first. What a sinner needs most of all is to know 
about his hereafter.” 

“It’s what’s goin’ on now, from day to day, that weighs hardest on 
me, deacon. There’s nothin’ hard about dyin’ ; leastways, you’d think 
so if you was built like me, an’ felt like I have to feel sometimes.” 

“You're all wrong,” said the deacon. “If you can’t understand 
ag: things for yourself, you ought to také the word of wiser men 

or it.’ 

“S’posin’ I was to do that about ev’rythin’: then when Jud 

Prency, who’s a square man an’ a good deal smarter than I be, tal 
litics to me, I ought to be a Republican instead of a Jackson 
mocrat.” 

“No,” said the deacon, sharply, for he was a Jackson Democrat 
himself, “T’ll have to talk more to you about this, Samuel. Good- 
night,” 

“ Good-night, deacon.” 

“ He knows more’n you do about religion,” said Mrs. Kimper, who 
had followed closely behind, and who rejoined her husband as soon as 
the deacon departed. 

“ He ought to, seein’ his head-piece an’ chances ; an’ yet I’ve heerd 
some, Ponty things said about him.” 

hen the couple reached home, Sam looked at the long heap of 
straw and rags on which his children should have been sleeping, but 
which was without occupant except the baby. Then, by the light of 
the coals still remaining in the fireplace, he looked through some leaves 
of the little book which the prison-visitor had given him. When he 
arose from the floor he said to himself,— 

“T’ll stick to Him yet, deacon or no deacon,—stick to Him as if 
He was Andrew Jackson.” . 
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CHAPTER V. 


Sam Kruper spent several days in looking about his native town 

for work. He found many sympathetic assurances, some ee, and 
no work at all. Everybody explained to everybody else that they were 
— the poor wretch, but they couldn’t afford to have a jail-bird 
around. 
Meanwhile, Sam’s stock of money, accumulated by overwork in the 
State prison, and augmented by Judge Prency’s ae was running 
low. He kept his family expenses as low as possible, buying only the 
plainest of food-material, hesitating long to break a bill, though it 
were only of the denomination of one dollar. Nevertheless the little 
= paper money in his pocket grew noticeably thinner to his 
touch. , 

His efforts to save the little he had in his possession were not assisted 
by his family. His wife, thanks and arm blame to the wifely sense 
of dependence upon her husband, had fallen back upon him entirely 
after what he had said about his intention as to the future of the 
family, and she not only aecepted his assurances as bearing upon the 
material requirements of several mouths from day to day, but she also 
built some air-castles which he was under the unpleasant necessity of 
knocking down. The poor woman was not to blame. She never had 
seen a ten-dollar bill since the day of her marriage, when, in a spasm 
of drunken enthusiasm, her husband gave a ten-dollar Treasury note 
to the clergyman who officiated on that joyous occasion. 

One evening Sam took his small change from his pocket to give his 
son Tom money enough to buy a half-bushel of corn-meal in the village. 
As he held a few pieces of silver in one hand, touching them rapidly 
with the forefinger of the other, his son Tom exclaimed,— 

“‘You’re just overloaded with money, old man! Say, gi’ me a 

uarter to go to the ball-game with? I’m in trainin’, kind o’ like, an’ 
ain’t, afeard to say that mebbe I’ll turn out a first-class pitcher, one 
of these days.” : 

“Tom,” said his father, trying to straighten his feeble frame, as his 
eyes brightened a little, “ I wish I could: I’d like you to go into any- 
thing that makes muscle. But I can’t afford it. You know I’m not 
workin’ yet, an’ until I do work the only hope of this family is in the 
little bit of money I’ve got in my pocket.” — . 

“ Well,” said Tom, Erustin out his lower lip, slouching across the 
room, and returning again, “I don’t think a quarter’s enough to trouble 
anybody’s mind about what ’ll happen to his family afterwards. I’ve 
heard a good deal from the mother about you bein’ converted, and 
changin’ into a different sort of a man, but I don’t think much of any 
kind of converted dad that don’t care-enough for his boy to give him a 
quarter to go to a ball-game.” 

“Food before fun, Tom,” said the father, resolutely closing his 
hand upon such remaining silver as he had, and then thrusting the 
fistful into his pocket,—“ food before fun. Ball isn’t business to this 
family just now, an’ money means business. ev’ry time. When I was 
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away an’ couldn’t help it, things mebbe didn’t go as they ort to have 

ne, but now that I’m back again there shan’t be any trouble if I 

now how to stand in the way of it.” 

This expression of principle and opinion did not seem to favorably 
impress the eldest male member of the second generation. Master Tom 
thrust out his lower lip again, glared at his father, took his hat, and 
abruptly departed. There was no dinner at the ae table that day, 
except for such members of the family as could endure slices of cold 
boiled pork with very little lean to it. Late in the afternoon, however, 
Tom returned, with an air of bravado, indulged in a number of rem- 
er of the ball-game, and at last asked why supper was not 
ready. 
Tom,” asked the father, “ why didn’t you come back to-day with 
what I gave you money to buy ?” 

“ Well,” said the young man, dipping his spoon deeply into a mix- 
ture of hasty-pudding, milk, and molasses, “1 met some of the boys 
on the street, an’ they told me about the game, an’ it seemed to me 
that I wouldn’t ’pear half a man to’em if I didn’t go ’long, so I made 
up my mind that you an’ the mother would get along some way, an’ I 
went anyhow. From what’s in front o’ me, I guess you got along, 
didn’t you?” 

_ © Tom,” said the father, leaving his seat at the table and going 
around to his son’s chair, on the top bar of which he leaned,—‘“ Tom, 
of course we got along; there’ll be somethin’ to eat here ev’ry day 
just as long as I have any money or can get any work. But, Tom, 
you’re pretty well grown up now; you’re almost a man ; I s’pose the 
fellers in town think you are a man, don’t they? An’ you think 
you’re one yourself too, don’t you ?” } 

The young man’s face brightened, and he engulfed several spoonfuls 
of the evening meal before he replied,— 

“ Well, I guess I am somebody, now’days. The time you was in 
jail I thought the family had a mighty slim chance o’ countin’ ; but I 
tumbled into base-ball, an’ I was pretty strong in my arms, an’ pretty 
spry on my feet, an’ little by litle 1 kind 0’ came to give the family a 
standin’.” — 

“I that’s all right,” said the father; “but I want you to 
understan’ one thing, an’ understan’ it so plain that you can’t ever 
make any mistake about it afterwards. en I put any money into 
your hands to be used for anythin’, it don’t matter what, you must 
spend it for that, or you must get an awful thrashin’ when you come 

ik home again. Do you understan’ me?” 

The feeding motions of the eldest male of the Kimper collection 
of ae stopped for an instant, and Master Tom leered at his father 
as he said,— . 

“ Who's goin’ to give the thrashin’ ?” 

“I am, Tom,—your father is,—an’ don’t make any mistake about 
it. He’ll do it good an’ brown, too, if he’s to die used up right away 
afterwards; This family is goin’ to be decent from this time on; there 
ain’t to be no more ‘thieves in it, an’ any member of it that tries to make 
it diff’rent ‘is' goin’ to feel so bad that he’ll wish he’d never been born. 

Vor. XLIV.—49. 
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Do you understan’? Don’t go to thinkin’ I’m ugly; I’m only talkin’ 
sense.” 

The cub of the family looked upward at his father from the corners 
of his eyes, and then he clinched his fists and turned slightly in the 
chair. ore he could do more his parent had him by both shoulders, 
had shaken him out of the chair, thrown him upon the floor, and was 
resting upon him with both knees. 

“Tom,” said Sam to his astonished son, “ you was the first boy 
I ever had, an’ I’d give away my right hand rather than have any 
real harm come to you, but you’ve got to mind me now, and you’ve 
got to do it until you’re of age, an’ if you don’t promise to do it now, 
right straight along, from this time forth, I’ll give you the thrashin’ 
now. That ain’t all, either; you’ve got to be man enough to stand by 
your dad an’ say somethin’ to the fellers, an’ explain that you’re goin’ 
to stop bein’ a town loafer, an’ are goin’ into decent ways.” , 

Tom was s0 astonished by this demonstration of spirit that he made 
all the desired promises at once, and was released. 

But Tom was not the only juvenile member of the family who was 
in need of reformation. Mary, little Mary, not far beyond twelve years 
of age, demanded money to replenish her own wardrobe. 

“Mary,” said her father, “ we’re poor ; we can’t afford fancy fixin’s. 
This ain’t very cold weather. You’ve good enough clothes on you to 
keep you warm: what d’you want o’ somethin’ else?” . 

“ What do I want o’ somethin’ else?” echoed the child, going to the 
door and tossing an imitation doll into the ash-heap; “ why, I want 
better clothes, so ’t the fellers about town ’ll pay some ’tention to me, 
like they do to sister Jane.” 

The slight, bent form of the father straightened up as he asked, 
quickly, — 

‘“ Does the fellers around town pay attention to your sister Jane?” 

“ Why, of course they do,” said little Mary, entirely unable to 
translate the gaze which her father bent upon her. “Jane never 
through her work at the hotel before there’s a lot o’ fellers hangin’ 
’round the door an’ wantin’ to see her, an’ takin’ her out to get. ice- 
cream, or sody-water, or to go to the circus if there’s one in town, or 
to go to the dramatic representation,—that’s what they call it on the 
bills,—if there happens to be one in the village that night.” 

“Wife,” said Sam, turning to his helpmeet, “ what wages does 
Jane get ?” 

“Bix dollars a month,” said the wife. : 

“Does she bring any of it home? Does the family get the good 
of any of it?” 

“ Not one cent,” said Mrs. Kimper, with a-pitiful whine. . “ She says 
she has to wear decent clothes at the hotel or they won’t keep her there 
any more.” ; syracuse . 

‘sine Kimper stayed awake all that night, although his manners to 
his family next morning were those of a staid and respectable ‘citizen 
who had nothing upon his mind but the ordinary duties of whe day. 

Nevertheless he was out and about soon after breakfast, and. he 
wandered through every street of the village in which any business 
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was being done. Again and again he asked for work, and as often the 

offer was refused, or declined, or relegated into the uncertain future for 
a decision, The surplus in his pocket had grown lamentably small. 
As he made his way homeward in a physical and mental condition 
which made it impossible for him either to argue‘ to himself or to ex- 
press a sense of hope to any extent, he passed the shop of Larry High- 
getty. Larry was a shoemaker. Sam had worked at shoemaking 
while he was in State prison. He felt, although Larry might have 
been offended at the imputation, that there ought to be a fellow-feeling 
between them: so he ventured into the shop. Larry was sitting at his 
bench with a lady’s shoe in one hand and with his head leaning against 
the wall of the room. From the stertorous noise which escaped his 
nostrils it was quite evident that he was asleep, and an odor which 
filled the room-left the visitor in no doubt as to the nature of the opiate 
which had induced Larry’s mid-day nap. 

“You seem to be takin’ business very easy, Mr. Hig »” said 
Sam, with an apologetic air, as he closed the door behind him, and 
Larry awoke. ‘“ Pay must be gettin’ better ?” 

“ Better ?” said Larry, rubbing his eyes. “I don’t want it to be any 
better than it is now. Besides, people’s comin’ in all the time faster 
than I can ’tend to ’em; ev’rybody wants his work done first an’ is 
willin’ to pay extra price to get it. Better, is it? Well, yes; I should 
say that no such luck had struck shoemakers in this town in a long 
while.” 

“You haven’t half finished what you’re on now, Larry,” said Sam, 
taking the shoe from the cobbler’s hand and. looking at it. 

“ That isn’t all of it,” said the cobbler, with a maudlin wink at his 
visitor. “I don’t know when I’ll have it finished, if I keep on feelin’ 
as I do now. It’s pretty tough, too, bekase that shoe belongs to Mrs. 
Judge Prency, an’ she’s comin’ for it this afternoon; but I’m that 
sleepy that——-” Larry’s head gently sought the wall again. 

“ An’ a very good woman she is, Larry. Brace up, my boy, why 
don’t you, an’ finish your work ?” 

“Eh? Say ‘ Brace up’ to somebody that’s not got anythin’ in him 
to brace him down. She kin wait for her shoe while I’m havin’ my 
aise an’ forgettin’ all about work.” 

‘“‘ When did you promise the shoe to her?” asked Sam. 

“Qh, some time this afternoon,” said Larry, “an’ she hasn’t come 
in here yet. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, ye know the 
good book says, Sam. Maybe she won’t come in till to-morrow; she’s 
a busy woman; nobody knows where she’s goin’ or what she’s doin’ 
throughout the day, an’, to tell ye the truth, I thought to myself I’d 
shut up the shop an’ go home, so if she came there’d not be anybody 
left here to tell a loie about it.” 

“Well, Larry, wouldn’t it do just as well if there was somebody 
here to tell the truth about it ?” wir 

“Oh, there, now, Sam,” said the shoemaker, rallying himself for 
an instant; ‘they tould me that you was converted in jail, an’ that 
a pa & Now, Sam, I want to tell ye if ye want to 
argy on the subject of the truth, or any other of the moral sintiments, 
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with any man whatsoever, ye don’t want to come to a shoemaker’s 
shop an’ find a fellow who's just had three drinks at somebody else’s 

inse. Now go way: come round here to-morrow when I’m sober, 
an’ I’ll own up to everything you say, no matter what it is.” 

“ That won’t get Mrs, Prency her shoes,” said Sam. “Go home an’ 

to bed, an’ let me finish that shoe in your hand, an’ if she comes 

it ll be ready for her, an’ if she don’t you won’t have anything on 
our conscience,—not so far as she’s concerned.” 

The cobbler’ took possession of himself with a tremendous effort, 
and looked sharply from his bleared eyes for an instant as he said,— 

“ An’ what do you know about shoemakin’ ?” 

“‘As much as two years in State prison could learn me, Larry; 
though I don’t think you need to have asked me.” 

“Tt’s all right, me boy; I take it back; an’ if ever I’m sent to 
State prison meself you may ask it of me ten times over: that’s the 
Bible rule, I belave. Now I’ll go home to my wife an’ fam’ly, an’ 
if you choose to finish that shoe an’ stay here until Mrs. Judge Prency 
comes in to get it, why, you’re quite welcome to do the work an’ keep 
the pay ; I tould her fifty cints.’ 

m began work upon the bit of repairing which he had taken from 
the shoemaker’s hands, and, although it was not of the routine nature 
which all of his jail-work had placed in his hands, he knew enough 
of the requirements of an ordinary shoe to do what was necessary. 
While he was working, the room suddenly darkened, and as he looked 
up he saw Mrs. Judge Prency herself. 

“ Why, it’s Mr. Kimper { Are you working here?” 

% Only to finish a job that was promised for this afternoon, Mrs. - 
Prency. 

« Where’s Larry ?” ; 

“He felt very badly,” said Sam, “an’ he wanted to go home, an’ I 
promised to finish his work for him. I believe this is your job, 
ma’am ?” said he, holding the shoe in air for an instant. 

“Yes,” said the judge’s wife. “TI will sit down for a moment, if 
you will allow me, while you finish it.” 

“Certainly, ‘ma’am,” said Sam, plying the needle and awl vigor- 
ously. He looked up only for a second at a time during the next few 
moments, but what he saw impressed him very favorably. Mrs. 
Prency was not a young woman, but apparently she had a clear con- 
science and a good digestion, for she sat with an entirely satisfied and 
cheerful air, with her shoulders against the back of the chair, as if it 
were a real pleasure to rest against something, while her cheeks flushed, 
probably from the exertion of a rapid walk from some other portion 
of the town. Like any other woman of good health, good character, 
and good principles, she was a pleasing object to look upon, and the ex- 
convict looked at her as often as he dared, with undisguised and re- 
spectful admiration. But suddenly the uplifting of his eyes was stopped 
by a remark from the lady herself, as she said,— 

“Sam—Mr. Kimper, I’ve heard some remarks about your speech 
at the experience-meeting the other night. You know I was there 
myself; you remember I spoke to you as you came out?” 
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“ Mrs, Prency, I know it; an’ that isn’t all; I'll remember it just — 
as long asI live. I’d rather have been the dyin’ thief on the cross 
than said what I said in that church that night, but I was asked to do 
it, an’ the more I thought about it the more I thought I couldn’t say 
no. But I didn’t know what else to say.” 

“You did quite right, Mr. Kimper: you spoke like a real, true, 
honest man. if it’s any comfort to know it, I can tell you that my 
husband, the judge, thinks as I do. I told him what you said,—I re- 
membered it all, word for word,—and he said to me,—these are ex- 
actly his words,—‘ I believe that is an honest man, and that he is going 
to remain an honest man.’ ” 

Sam bent over the shoe a little closer, and said, in a faint: voice, 
as if he were talking to. himself,— 

“ What Judge Prency says about human natur’ ort to be true. If 
there’s any other man in this county that’s had more opportunities of 
knowin’ all-about it, I don’t know who he can be,” 

There was silence for a moment or two. Sam quickened hia labors 
upon the shoe, and the lady bent her gaze closely upon the shoemaker. 
At last she said,— 

“Mr. Kimper, don’t mistake the meaning of what I am going to 
ask you. I am a member of the church, myself, and I have as hearty 
an interest in you and sympathy for you as the best friend you have. 
But I want to ask you one thing, merely out of curiosity. Has any 
one questioned you, since, about what you said that evening ?” 

“Nobody but Deacon Quickset, ma’am.” 

“Ah? n Quickset? Did he say anything that annoyed you 
in any way ?” 

“TI can’t say that he did, ma’am ; though-he kind o’ filled my mind 
with doubts an’ gave me a sort o’ a sleepless evenin’.” 

“T’m very sorry for that. There’s some one else who may trouble 
you somewhat, and I’m sorry to say that if he does I shall be to blame 
for it. He is a young lawyer. His name is Reynolds Bartram.” 

“I know him, ma’am; at least, I know him by sight. He’s of 
very good stock, ma’am. His folks have been in this county a long 
time, from what I’ve heerd, off an’ on.” ? 

“Very true,” replied Mrs. P ; “but he has peculiar views, 
and when he hears of any one who believes—believes in religion as 
you do, he is quite likely to visit him and to ask a great many ques- 
tions.” 

“Well, ma’am, if he comes in on me anywhere, an’ asks any ques- 
tions, an’ they’re on the subject I talked about that night at the church 
meetin’, why, I'll say anythin’ I know an’ everythin’ I believe, an’ 
if he says anythin’ on the other side, why, all I’ve got to say is, he 
can’t change my mind the least bit.” 

“‘T’m very glad to hear you say so,” said Mrs. Prency. “ Ah, is 
the shoe done, entirely done? Good. Very much obliged. It’s quite 
as good as Mr. Highgetty himself could have made it. Fifty cents, I 
believe? Is that satisfactory ?” 

“ Quite satisfact’ry, ma’am,” said the substitute, as he rose from his 
bench and removed his hat, which had been on his head during the 
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interview. Mrs. Prency started towards the door, but stopped sud- 
denly and turned back. 

“Mr. Kimper, the young man, Mr. Bartram, of whom I spoke to - 
you,—I really believe he is inclined to come and talk to you, and 
perhaps talk a great deal, about what you seem to believe very sin- 
cerely and what he doesn’t believe at all. I hope you won’t change 
your mind through anything that can be said to you by a person of 
that kind, or by any person whatever?” ~ 

‘“* Mrs, Prency,” said the cobbler’s substitute, taking his hat from 
the bench on which he had placed it and circling it in his hand as if 
he were endeavoring to stimulate his mental faculties, “ whatever I be- 
lieve on that subject I’m goin’ to stick to, an’ nobody, not even if he 
is the best lawyer in the county, or your husband himself, or the judge 
of the biggest court in the United States, is goin’ to change my mind . 
about it.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Kimper.. I might have known as much from 
what I heard during your remarks the other night. I only wanted to 
say to you that Mr. Bartram is a very smart talker and very quick to 
see whatever mistakes any one else may make.” 

“If I make any mistakes,” said Sam, “it’s because of somebod 
who’s a great deal smarter than I am, who don’t back me up as mor 
as I need for the time-bein’.” 

“‘Good-day, Mr. Kimper,” said the lady. 

“‘Good-day, ma’am,” said the ex-convict. 

He stood in the dingy shop looking out of the window at the re- 
treating form of the lady, and then at the gathering clouds over the 
evening sunset, and at the houses on the opposite side of the street, . 
apparently that he might divert his mind from something. Then he 
looked at the coin which he had received for the work, as if it were an 
amulet or a charm. 

Suddenly his attention was distracted by the appearance, on the 
other side of the street, of a very pretty young woman, accompanied 
by a young man in good attire and of fine bearing. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” said the ex-convict, “I wonder if that’s what it 
means? That’s Bartram himself, as sure as I’m born, an’ with him is 
Mrs. Prency’s only daughter an’ only child. Well, well !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


As the summer lengthened into early autumn, Sam Kimper became 
more and more troubled by the necessities of his family. He had been 
working day after day in the shop of his acquaintance the shoemaker, 
when » se was work enough for two, and earned enough to pay for 


the plainest food. But casual pay was not sufficient to all the necessi- 
ties of a family as large as that for which Sam was responsible, partic- 
ularly as the return of the head of the family had reminded every one, 
from the mother down to the youngest chfld except the baby, of a 
number of needs of which no one seemed to have thought before. 
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Mrs. Kimper herself, who was a feeble creature at best, shivered 
at every wind that penetrated the broken windows, and insisted that 
unless she had some warm clothing very soon she would fall into a 
decline. Tom, who had not yet got his growth, was protruding physi- 
cally from the ends of his shirts and trousers, and assured his father 
that he never again could get into his last winter’s jacket without sub- 
jecting himself to a series of remarks by the boys in the town which 
would make him feel very uncomfortable. Billy, who had gone bare- 
footed all summer, as was the custom with the boys in town, came 
home late one evening and announced triumphantly, — 

“‘ Dad, you needn’t bother yourself about me any more about shoes. 
I’ve got a pair. See here!” . 

The head of the family took the new shoes into his hand and 
examined them. Then he t Aare! them with-a sort of shiver, for they 
were of a well-remembered pattern,—that upon which he had worked 
for two years in the penitentiary. 

“ How did you get ’em, Billy 2” the father asked, at length. 

“Qh, I found ’em,” said the boy, with a wink at his elder brother, 
—a wink which was returned to him in the shape of an evil leer. 

“Found ’em! Where? Tell me all about it,” said the father, 
very sharply and sternly, for he remembered a time when he had 
“ found” things himself. 

Billy looked appealingly at his brother Tom, but the elder brother 
put on a hang-dog look and sauntered out of the room and was after- 
wards seen disappearing rapidly through the back yard. 

“ Well,” said Billy, at last, with the air of one who was entirely 
unbosoming himself, “I'll tell you how it was, dad. Down at Price’s 
store there’s a long string of shoes out at the door. They use ’em as a 
sign, don’t you know ?” 

“ Yes,” said the father, carelessly ; “ I’ve seen suchi signs. Go on.” 

“Well, I need shoes awfully, you know, an’ I’ve been tellin’ the 
mother about it for a week or ten days, an’ she said she was tellin’ you. 
But my feet gets awful cold late at nights and early in the mornin’s. 
An’ I didn’t want to bother you, knowin’ that you hadn’t any money 
to cause the mother told me ’bout that too, an’ cried about it. 
Well, it blowed like ev’rythin’ this afternoon as I was goin’ towards 
Price’s, an’ that string of shoes just whirled around like a kite-tail, an’ 
at last the bottom pair flew off into the street. An’ I picked ’em up.” 

“ Findin’s is keepin’s,” said Mrs. Kimper. 

“Give me them shoes, my boy,” said the ex-convict. 

“You're goin’ to take ’em away from me? Have I got to have 
cold feet some more?” said Billy, appealingly. 

Sam thrust his hand into his trousers-pocket, took out a very thin 
wad of green paper, looked at it, and finally said, “ No, I s’pose not.” 
Nevertheless he and the shoes disappeared from the house. 

In a short time Mr. Price, the owner of one of the village stores, 
received a call from the ex-convict, who said,— ; 

“Mr. Price, one o’ my boys found a pair o’ shoes in the street in 
front o’ your store this afternoon durin’ the hard blow, an’, as they just 
fitted him, I came around to pay you for them. How much are they ?” 
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Several men were standing about the stove in Pyice’s store, the fire 
having just started for the autumn and winter season, and, as they 
heard Sam’s remark, one of them uttered a long combination of word 
and whistle that sounded very much like “ Whew-w!” Sam turned 
quickly, recognized the man as one whom he knew to be not over- 
honest, and said,— 

“When you pay for ev’rythin’ you get it’ll be time to make fun 
of somebody else. But, Mr. Price, what I asked you was, what’s the 
price o’ them shoes?” 

Thestorekeeper was so astonished at such a question from a member 
of the Kimper family that, looking at shoes of the same quality which 
were lying in a box behind the counter, he actually mistook the cost- 
mark for the selling-price, and replied, “Only a dollar and a quarter, 
Mr. Kimper.” 

Sam laid down the money, received some change, and departed, 
while the men who were lounging about the store n an active con- 
versation as to whether that man was the fool he looked or whether he 
was not perhaps a regular sharper whose natural abilities and inclina- 
tions had been cultivated during the two years he was in State prison. 
They understood, those evening loafers, that prisons were nominally for 
the pu of reforming criminals, but they had known a great many 
criminals themselves, and their astonishment at seeing one who appar- 
ently desired to do better than in his past life, and to make amends for 
the misdeeds of his family, was so great that the conversation which 
ensued after the exit of the ex-convict was very fragmentary and not at 
all to the point. 

The next morning Sam appeared bright and early at the shoe-shop - 
of Larry Highgetty. He had made an arrangement with the cobbler 
to do whatever work might be assigned him and to accept as full 
peas one-half of the money which would be charged, most of it 

ing for repairs. As nearly as he could discover by a close questionin 

of the proprietor of the establishment, the entire receipts did not ex 
two dollars per day, and the owner had so few responsibilities and so 
much surplus that he would be quite glad if he might lounge at one or 
other of the local places of entertainment while some one else should do 
the work and keep the establishment open. Consequently Sam went 
to the work with great energy, and little by little nearly all the work 
came to be done by him. : 

He had hammered away for a few minutes on a sole to be placed on 
the bottom of a well-worn shoe belonging to a working-man, when a new 
customer entered the shop. Sam looked up at him and saw Reynolds 
Bartram. He offered a short, spasmodic, disjointed prayer to heaven, 
for he remembered what the judge’s wife had said, and he had known 
Reynolds Bartram as a young man of keen wit and high standing as‘a 
debater before Sam’s enforced retirement ; now, he knew, Bartram had 
become a lawyer. 

“Well, Sam,” said Bartram, as he seated himself in the only chair 
and pra to eye the new cobbler, while the blows of the hammer 
struck the sole more rapidly and vigorously than before,—“ well, Sam, 


I understand that you have been turning things upside down, and 
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instead of coming out of the penitentiary a great deal worse man than — 
when you went in, as most other men do, you have been converted.” 

vi That's my understandin’ of it, Mr. Bartram,” said the ex-convict, 
continuing his inflictions upon the bit of leather. 

‘“‘Sam,” said Bartram, “I am a man of business, and I suppose you 
are, from what I see you doing. I wish to make you a proposition: 
I will pay you cash for two or three hours’ time if you will tell me— 
so that I can understand it—what being converted really amounts to.” 

The new cobbler did not cease an instant his attention to the work 
in his hand. He merely said,— 

“Mr. Bartram, you’re a very smart man, an’ I’m a very stupid 
one. If there’s a stupider man in town the Democratic local committee 
has never yet been able to find him. You want to know what bein’ 
converted means? You'd better go to Deacon Quickset, or the 
minister of some one of the churches hereabouts. I can’t explain any- 
thin’, I don’t know anythin’ but what I feel myself, an’ the more I feel 
it the more I don’t know how to talk about it. Deacon Quickset says 
it don’t ’mount to much. I s’pose it don’t—to him, he bein’ so much 
smarter than me. But, so far as it goes, I can’t be paid for talkin’ 
about it, for it didn’t cost me nothin’.’ 

This was not what the visitor had expected ; nevertheless, it isa 
lawyer’s business to know more than one way of putting a thing. 

‘See here, Sam; I need a new pair of shoes,—soft leather, thin 
gee cut: do you suppose you know how to measure me for 
them ?” 

“ Well, I guess I’ve found out that much, Mr. Bartram.” 

“Go ahead, then; don’t let me interfere with the measurement ; 
but I want to ask you some questions; tell me what you can as you go 
along. You've been converted, they say, and you say so too.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sam, dropping the tape-line for a moment: “ what 
other people say I’m not responsible for, but I say it myself that I’m 
a different man. That’s all I can say, Mr. Bartram; an’, as I said 
before, if you want to know more, you’d better ask somebody that’s 
been in that sort o’ life longer than t have.” 

“Nonsense, Sam! you are too modest. As they say in churches, 
the newest convert has the strongest opinions. Now, you know what 
my business is. Strong opinions amount to everything in the legal 
business, and so I have come to you, just as squarely as I could go 
to any man in the world about anything else that he understood, to ask 
you plainly what you know about this new life that you are said to be 
leading now. Tell it to me, out and out. Don’t be afraid to keep 
back anything. Take all the time you like at it. If you can’t say just 
what you want to, try to put it as clearly as you can. I didn’t come in 
to worry you. Remember that I really want some distinct information 
on the subject.” 

Sam looked up keenly, and said, “ Mr. Bartram, are you in earnest ?” 

“Sam Kimper,” said the young lawyer, “if I were not in earnest 
do you suppose I’d come into this shop during the business hours of ; 
the day and ask questions of this kind, when there are plenty of other 
people I could go to and get the information I want, and: perhaps a 
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good deal more? No, sir; I have come here to ask you because I 
thought that’ whatever you could say you-would say in the fewest 
possible words and say it right to the point.” 

“ But, Mr. Bartram, I’m not used to talkin’ to lawyers. I never 
talked to any but once, you know, an’ then I don’t think they had 
very much respect for what I said. I wasn’t in a fix where anybody 
could have any respect for me.”* 

“ This hasn’t anything to do with those times, Sam,” said the law- 
yer. “A friend of yours, who is a friend of mine, has told me that 
you talked very straightforward and honestly on this a a few, 
nights ago. That’s more than I have been able to find:amybody do in” 
this town in a long time. I don’t mind saying to you that, according 
to what the people who are most prominent in the church say, I’m a 
pretty hard character. Therefore whatever you have to say you needn’t 

afraid to put very plainly. - I simply want to know about myself’; 
that’s all.” 

“Mr. Bartram,” said the cobbler, “as I’ve already said, you had 
a good deal better talked to somebody else. But, seein’ you’ve come to 
me, I’ve only this to say to you, an’ I hope you can make somethin’ 
out of it, because I give you my word I’ve made more out of it than 
ever I did out of anythin’ else on the face of the earth. I went to 
jail for stealin’. I hadn’t ever been an honest man in my life. The 
only reason I hadn’t been in jail all my life was that I hadn’t been 
caught, At last I was caught, an’ I was sent up, an’ I don’t mind 
sayin’ that I think my sentence was mighty light, considerin’ all the 
heavy mischief that I’d done durin’ my life. While I was in jail I was 
talked to by a man that used to come through there to talk to the 

risoners on Sundays. An’ about all he said to me was to read me a 
fot o’ things that Jesus Christ said when He was alive in this world, 
an’ told me to go ahead an’ do all them things just as well as I 
knowed how to, an’ if I did ’em all well as far as I could I’d find out 
a good deal more in the course of time.” 

“ Go on,” said the lawyer. 

“T haven’t anything to go on with, Mr. Bartram,” said the cobbler, 

“except that I took his advice, an’ ain’t ever been sorry for it, an’ 
wish I’d got it a good deal sooner. I’m just the same old two-an’-six- . 
pence that I was before I went away. That is, I’m always tired an’ 
always poor an’ always wishin’ I didn’t have to do any work. But 
when there comes a time when I get a chance to do somethin’ wrong 
an’ make somethin’ by it, I don’t do it, although there was a time when 
I would have done it. I don’t keep from doin’ it for anything that I 
can make, ’cause I always go home a good deal worse off than I might 
have been. I hope you get something out of what I’m tellin’ you, Mr. 
Bartram ?” 

“ But, Sam, my dear fellow,” said the young man, “ all this doesn’t 
mean anything ; that is, so far as religion goes. You are simply tryin 
to live right, whereas you used to live wrong. Haven’t you learned 
any more than that ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Bartram,” said Sam, ceasing to jot down measurements, 
and looking at his stubby pencil as if -he had’a question to ask, “ that’s 
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all I’ve learned. An’ I 8’ ou bein’ the kind o’ man you are,— 
that is, well born an’ well brought up, plenty o’ money an’ never done 
nothin’ wrong that you know of,—I s’pose that don’t seem much to 
you; but I tell you, Mr. Bartram, it’s a complete upset to my old life, 
an’ it’s such a big one that I’ve not been able to get any further since, 
an’ I don’t mind talkin’ honestly to any fellow-man that talks about 
it to me. I don’t mind sayin’ honestly that it’s so much more than 
I’m equal to livin’ up to yet that I haven’t had any time to think about 
goin’ any further along. See here, Mr. Bartram, can you tell me some- 
thin’ I can do besides that?” 

“ Why, Sam,” said the lawyer, “ that’s an odd question to ask me. 
T have seen you in church frequently since you were first a young man, 
ten years older than I. You have been told frequently what else you 
ought to do; and what I came in Poy to ask you was as to how 
far you’ve done it, or been able to do it, or were trying to do it.” 

“You come to the wrong shop, then, Mr. Bartram,” said the cob- 
bler. ‘“ When a man’s been livin’ wrong all his life an’ has had some- 
thin’ put into him to make him feel like turnin’ round an’ livin’ right, 
the change that’s gone on in him is so big that it'll take him about 
half a lifetime to get to where he can think about anythin’ else.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the lawyer. 

“You said you wanted these shoes made out of soft leather an’ 
with pretty thin soles, Mr. Bartram ?” 

“‘ Yes, yes ; make them any way you please.” 

Then the lawyer left the room and closed the door with a crash that 
caused the new cobbler to look up apprehensively. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lire by little the Kimper family was made more comfortable 
and put in better condition for the coming winter. Broken window- 
panes were mended, though frequently only with bits of bogrd closely 
wedged, cracks in the wall were stuffed with dried grass and plastered 
with mud, and clean straw replaced the dirty substitutes for Beds and 
mattresses. The head of the family worked hard at the cobbler’s shop, 
yet did not cease working when he reached home. 

Yet week by week Sam looked better than in old times, Conrad 
Weitz, the manager of the most popular drinking-place in the town, 
predicted that there would soon have to be a change for the worse. 

“ He ain’t drinkin’ noding,” said Conrad ; “and a feller dat’s been 
drinkin’ all his life can’t get along midout it aftervards.” 

The vender of stimulants said this to Deacon Quickset, for the two 
men were incessantly arguing over the liquor question, and never lost 
an opportunity of bringing up a new point about it when they met 
by any chance. Weitz was a public-spirited and intelligent citizen, and 
the deacon believed that if his opinions about the moral nature of his 
business could be changed there would be a great gain for the temper- 
ance cause in Bruceton. Besides, Weitz was a well-to-do man and 
saved a great deal of money, some of which the deacon had invested 
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for him, and all of which the deacon desired to handle, for he was a 
man of many enterprises, und, like most other men of the kind, always 
had more ways than money. 

“You're all wrong about that, Weitz,” said the deacon, sitting upon 
an empty beer-barrel in front of the liquor-store. The deacon was 
accustomed to say, with a grim smile, that he was one of the very few 
men in business whose reputation would allow him to sit upon a beer- 
barrel without giving rise to any suspicions. 

“Deacon,” said the liquor-dealer, “ you hadn’t ought to talk about 
vat you don’t understand. How long since you stopped drinkin’ ?” 

“ Now, see here, Weitz, what do you mean, to ask me a question 
like that? You ought to know well enough that I never drank in my 
life. If I haven’t told you so again and again, I should think other 
people could have done it.” 

“ Never drank anyding, eh? never in your life? Vell, vell !” said 
the proprietor, caressing the beer-shop cat for a rnoment, “ dat explains 
a good many dings about you dat T nner understood before. I tell 
you vat I tink, ee if you’d been brought up in my country, mit 
all de brains you’ve got in your head, and yoost could ’a’ had a lot of 
German beer put inside of you besides, you’d been about de finest man 
in de United States now. Den, besides dat, of course, you ought to 
belong to my shurch, too.” — 

“ Your church !” sneered the deacon. 

“Come, now, deacon,” said the shopkeeper, abruptly dropping the 
cat, “you can turn up your nose at my ‘Nees all you vant, a you 
mustn’t turn it up at my shurch. I don’t do dat to you, and don’t you 
forget it, eider.” 

“That’s all right, Conrad; I didn’t mean to do it. Of course 
every man will believe the way he is brought up. But I hope you won’t 
go to telling anybody else in this town that that poor convict ought to be 
drinking and will have to do it again; because it might get to his ears, 
on know, and if it did it might break him down, and then he’d go to 

ying and gtealing and loafing and fighting again, and there is no know- 
ing whose chicken-coops and wood-piles would have to suffer. Yours 
might be one of the first of the lot.” 

“ Vell,” said the German, “is dat de vay you look at de qvestion ?” 

“It’s a fact, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I s’pose it is. But I didn’t tink dat vas de first ding for 
a man like you to tink about ven you vas talkin’ about a feller dat 

all his bad habits and is tryin’ to be yoost right.” 

The deacon felt awkward fora moment. He did not like to be 
reminded of any of his faults by a neighbor, much less by one who 
belonged to a church so widely different from his own. 

“Why, of course not,” said he; “of course I am thinking about 
the man’s eternal salvation and about his future ; but, to tell you the 
truth, I haven’t got much faith in his professions. A man that don’t 
get any further “ he has done, and that don’t seem willing to learn 


from them that’s his betters and has gone into such wer a good deal 
deeper than he has, ain’t very likely to hold out. And the last 
tion of that man will be worse than the first.” 
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“Vell,” said the shopkeeper, “a good deal depends on dat. You 
vas a member of von shurch and I vas a member of anoder, deacon, 
and we can talk togeder like brudders,—a little vay, anyhow. Now, 
I tell you vat it is: dere’s a good many men in dis town dat’s behavin’ 
very decent dat don’t belong to any shurch at all, and you'd yoost as 
lief discount deir notes as you vould any oder man’s, and you’d go 
into business mit dem yoost as qvick, and you’d take deir word for 
anyding yoost as qvick. If dat’s de vay mit dem men, vy isn’t it 
true dat Sam Kimper is a good deal better off mit vat he’s got dan he 
vould be midout anyding at all in de vay of religion?” 

“Qh, Conrad,”’ said the deacon, “ you were brought up in darkness 
and error! You don’t understand. I’ve got that Sam Kimper on my 
mind so much that I’m just keeping our minister after him ‘all the 
time.” 

“Vell,” said the shopkeeper, “I tell you vat I’ll do, deacon. You 
let your minister do all he can mit aim, and ven he finds he can’t do 
noding yoost you come an’ tell me, and den I’!l send our priest after 


him. He’s a good man. You can’t say noding against him; you 


know you can’t. Neider can anybody else in dis town.” 
“No,” said the deacon, “I don’t mind saying, for I’ve said it a 
many times before, that if Father Black belonged to my church, 


instead of the one he does, I couldn’t find a single thing to say or _.-: 
think against him. He is certainly a very good man, and -doing’a” 


t deal of among a lot of le that I didn’t su ever 
gould be last beret mischief ; fol ae ae 

“But he didn’t keep ’em out of mischief in your vay. Dat’s.de 
trouble, isn’t it? Come, now, own up, like an honest man, and I von’t 
go tell nobody else about vat you say. Own up, now; isn’t dat de 
trouble? Dem people dat you talk about as behavin’ demselves isa 
good deal better dan .some dat’s smarter and has got more money an’ 
more advantages an’ more friends, an’ dey don’t make nobody any 
trouble, and yet-you ain’t satisfied mit ’em, an’ mit deir shurch, yoost 
because dey don’t do everyding your vay.” 

“Conrad,” said the deacon, putting on a lofty air, “you're a good 
man to do business with ; you’re a respectable citizen, except that you 
sell rum. But there’s some things you can’t understand, and it’s no 
use for me to waste time talking to you about them. If-your mind 
was clearer, if it had been enlightened in the true way, you would not 
be selling rum, for instance.” ' 

“Vouldn’t I, dough? Vell, I yoost vant you to understand dere’s 


no better business in dis town dan I am a-doin’ right in dis shop. But - 


if I didn’t tink “it vas right I vouldn’t be doin’ it at all. You talk 
in dis country as if de rum-sellers vas de very vorst people in de 
vorid. I vant you to understand over in my country, dat’s a good deal 
older dan dis, ‘and vere de peoples‘has had a good deal more experience, 
a man don’t get no right to sell liquor. unless he is a first-class citizen 
in every respect. It’s a sign dat a man is honest an’ sensible an’ knows 
how to manage oder men, if he. gets de right to sell liquor. Dat’s 
more dan you can say about you business, Deacon Qvickset. “Any 
rascal can go into de business dat you is doin’ now.” 
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‘“‘ Well,” said the deacon, beginning to feel that he was on danger- 
ous ground, “this wasn’t what we were talking about, est a, i 
began to talk about Sam Kimper ; and I want you to promise me that 
you won't talk to anybody else about his needing liquor, and about his 
breaking down in the course of time unless he gets it.” 

“Of course I von’t talk about it, deacon. Do you s’pose I’m a 
fool? Do you s’pose I vant to see people get drunk? No, sir; peo- 
ple dat gets drunk don’t come to my shop. Dey know dey couldn’t 
get anyding if dey did.” 

Meanwhile, Sam Kimper went on, after the humble manner in 
which he had begun, to try to bring his family to his new standard 
of respectability. He introduced family prayers, much to the disgust 
of his‘son Tom and the amusement of his daughter Mary. The privacy 
of family affairs was not entirely respected by the Kimper family, for 
Sam soon heard remarks from street-loafers, as he wed along, which 
indicated that the devotional exercises of the family had been reported, 
evidently by his own children, and he heard quotations from some of 
his weak and halting prayers pass from mouth to mouth and elicit 
peals of coarse laughter. 

Nevertheless he found some encouragement. His son Tom was 
not quite as much of a cub at home as he had been, and ee took 
to trying, in a desultory way, to find work, although his father’s offer 
to teach him the trade which had been learned in the penitentiary was 
declined very sharply and without any thanks whatever. Billy, the 
younger boy, had an affectionate streak in his nature, which his father 
succeeded in touching to such an extent that complaints of Billy’s tru- 
ancy were nowhere near so numerous as they had been just after his 
father’s return. Mary, the youngest daughter, was a less promising 
subject. Her precocity was of a very unpleasant order, and caused her 
father a great deal of annoyance. 

When everything else failed him, Sam had the baby for consolation. 
The little wretch had been so utterly uncared for since its appearance 
that it seemed surprised for some time by its father’s demonstrations of 
affection, but finally the meaning of this seemed made known to it, 
probably in the way the same meanings are translated to. babies every- 
where else, and from being a forlorn and fretful child it gradually be- 
came so cheerful that its own mother began to display some interest in 
it and make a plaything of it, to her own manifest advantage. 

But Jane, the elder daughter, who was a woman in stature and 
already knew more of the world than is good for women in general, 
was a constant source of anxiety‘to Sam. Many a night the unhappy 
father lingered in the neighborhood of the hotel, seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to see his daughter and talk with her; not that he had rn 


say, but that he hoped by his presence to keep more congenial com- 
pany away from her. When he heard any village gossip in the house 

e always could trace it to his daughter Jane. Whenever Mary broke 
out with some new and wild expression of longing he understood who 
put it into her mind. Whenever his wife complained that she was not 
as well dressed as some other women whose husbands were plain work- 
men, and expressed a wish for some tawdry bit of finery, Sam could 
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trace the desire, by very little questioning, back to his daughter | 
Jane. ’ 

He prayed about it, thought about it, groaned over it, wept over it, 
and still saw no means within his power to bring the girl back to an 
interest in her family and to bring her up so that she should not dis- 

the name which he was trying to rehabilitate. But the more 
thought and effort he gave to the subject, the less seemed his chance of 
success. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ELEANOR PRENcy was the handsomest girl in all Bruceton. In- 
deed, she so far distanced all other girls in brilliancy and manners, as 
well as in good looks, that no other young woman thought of being 
jealous of her. Among her sex she occupied the position of a peerless 
horse or athlete among sporting men: she was “barred” whenever 
comparisons were made. 

As she was an only child, she was especially dear to her parents, 
who had bestowed upon her every advantage which their means, intelli- 
gence, and social standing could supply, and she had availed herself of 
‘all of them, apparently to the fullest extent. She was not lacking in 
affection, sense, self-control, and a number of virtues which some girls 
entirely satisfactory to their parents possessed in less measure. 

Nevertheless the judge and his wife were deeply anxious about their 
daughter’s future. She was good—as girls go; she attended regularly 
the church of which the family, including herself, were members ; she 
had no bad habits or bad tastes; her associates were carefully selected ; 
and yet the judge and his wife spent many hours, which should have 
been devoted to sleep, in endeavoring to forecast her future. 

It was all a matter of heredity. At middle age the judge and his 
wife were fully deserving of the high esteem in which they were held 
by the entire community. They were an honest, honorable, Christian 
couple, living fully ~ to the professions they made. In their youthful 
days they had been different—in some ng pt Well off, handsome, 
and brilliant, they had both been among the most persistent and suc- 
cessful of pleasure-seekers. Reviewing those days, Mrs. Prency could 
say that utter selfishness and self-love had been her deepest sins. Her 
husband, looking back at his own life, could truthfully say the same, 
but the details were different. He had looked upon the wine-cup and 
pice § other receptacle in which stimulants were ever served. He had 

ied every game of chance and gone through all other operations col- 
lectively known as “sowing one’s wild oats.” Respect for his wife 
caused him to break from all his bad habits and associations, at first 
haltingly and with many relapses, but afterwards by joining the church 
and conforming his life to his faith. But the inheritance of the child 
was from her parents as they were, not as they afterwards became. 

. Therefore the couple became anxious anew when they discovered 
that their daughter had become very fond of Reynolds Bartram, for the 
young man forcibly reminded both of them of the judge himself in his 
early days, yet without Prency’s strong and natural basis of character, 
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while the daughter was entirely devoted to the pleasures of the day. 
If Bartram were to remain as he was, and his self-satisfaction to con- 
tinue so strong as to be manifest upon all occasions and in all circum- 
stances, they foresaw a miserable life for their daughter. Hence Mrs. 
Prency’s solicitude about young Bartram. 

One day Mrs. Prency made a business excuse to call again on the 
cobbler’s assistant. 

“ Mr. Kimper,” said she, after leaving a dainty boot with some 
instructions about repairs, “ Reynolds Bartram came to see you, I 
suppose, as I warned you he would ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he came,” said the cobblvr, selecting some buttons 
from a box and beginning to affix them to one of the lady’s boots. 

“ Did he talk with you on the subject that I supposed he would ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sam, “he did; quite a long time.” 

“ Did you change your views at all under his arguments ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said the man, looking up with an eager expres- 
sion of countenance. ‘“ How could I?” 

“T’m so glad!” murmured the woman. “ Well, what did he 
sa 9) 

Me I can’t repeat all his words, Mrs. Prency, because he talks a good 
deal better than I do, you know, an’ maybe I wouldn’t give them thd 
sense that they had,—the way that he meant them.” 

“ How did he seem to take what you said to him ?” 

“I’m afraid, ma’am,” said Sam, “ that what I said didn’t entirely 
suit him ; because when I got through all he said was, ‘ Pshaw !’” 

Mrs. Prency looked at the shoe through which the needle was 
rapidly passing back and forth, and finally said,— 

“ He hasn’t come again, I suppose?” - 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, he has,—several times. I never knew any other 
man to be so much interested in the makin’ of one pair of shoes as he 
has been about them that he ordered of me that day. He says'they’re 
ot in any hurry, an’ yet he comes in every day or two to talk about 
them, ‘ ‘ 

“ Indeed !” said Mrs. Prency, her face brightening. “ ’t he 
talk of anything but his shoes ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” sighed Sam; “he comes back to the old subject 
always ; an’ it does seem to me as if the one thing he was thinkin’ 
about an’ tryin’ to do was to break me down in what I’ve learned to 
believe. It don’t seem, ma’am, to me that it’s very big business for a 
smart feller like him to be in, when he knows what a common sort of 
a feller I am, an’ what little I’ve got, an’ how much I need all that I’ve 
got, if I’m goin’ to keep straight any more.” 

“Mr. Kimper,” said the indy, “try not to look at it in that way. 
He is not trying to break you down; he is trying to satisfy himself. 
Don’t give way, and he dare not. If he did not believe a great deal of 
what you have been saying to him, he would not keep "P his interest in 
it. Mr. Kimper, it may not seem possible to you, but there is a chance 


of your doing better work in the missionary cause for that young man 
than anybody and everybody else in this town-has yet been able to do.” 
“Oh, nonsense, Mrs. Prency !” said the cobbler, dropping the shoe 
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and looking up incredulously. ‘“ He’s got a thousand times as much 
head-piece as I have, an’ if he can’t learn what he wants to from other 
people there ain’t the slightest likelihood of my ever learnin’ him 
anythin’. 

Sara,” said Mrs. Prency, earnestly, “in the book that you have 
been reading so industriously, from which you have learned so much, 
and from which I hope you will continue to learn a great deal, don’t 
you remember —— that is said about the Lord having selected the 
feeble ones of this world to confound the wise?” 

Sam looked down meditatively at the dropped shoe, and replied in 
a moment,— 

“Well, now you speak of it, ma’am, I think I do.” 

“You certainly will believe that as much as everything else you 
have read there?” , 

“ Why, of course; I’ll have to.” : 

_ “Very well, then; apply it to yourself, and try to be patient next 
time that young man comes to annoy you.” 

Sam rested his elbows on his knees and dropped the shoe again for 
a moment, and at last, resuming his work, said,— 

“ Well, I'll take your word for it, ma’am: you know a good deal 
more about such things than I do.” 

Gradually the cobbler’s face to contract. His needle and 
thread moved more and more rapidly through the buttons and the 
leather. At last he laid the shoe aside with an air of desperation, 
looked up defiantly, and said,— 

“ Mrs. Prency, I don’t mean no offence, an’ I ain’t the kind of 
eg that snaidiok with other people’s business, an’ I hope you won’t 

eel hurt or angry at anythin’ that I’m goin’ to say to you, because 
there is somethin’ behind it. So I hope you won’t think I’m meddlin’ 
. with your affairs, if you'll listen to me just a little while. I—I——” 

“ Well?” said the lady, for Sam seemed to be hesitating about what 
he wanted to say. " 

' “T don’t hardly know how to say it, ma’am, an’ I’m awfully afraid 
to say it at all; but—well, there, Mrs. Prency, I guess I know why 
you are 80 very much interested in the religious welfare of that young 
awyer. 

"The judge’s wife had naturally a very complexion, but her 
face ts ed deeper as she looked inquiringly at the cobbler but said 
nothing. 

“ T’ve seen him,” said Sam,—“TI can’t help seein’ things when I’m 
goin’ along in the street, you know, or happen to look out through the 
windows,—lI’ve seen him in company once in a while with that daughter 
of yours, Mrs. Prency,—with that young lady that seems to me to be 
too to talk to any young man that lives in this town. He is very 
fond of her, though ; nobody can help seein’ that.” 

“I suppose he is,” said Mrs, Prency, with an embarrassed manner. 
“Young men have very quick perceptions and correct tastes in matters 
' of that kind, you know.’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the cobbler, “ and they don’t differ much from 
young women. Seems to me your daughter, ma’am, seems to think a 
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deal of him, too. Well, I don’t wonder at it, for he’s the finest- 
ookin’ young feller anywhere about here; an’ if they go to thinkin’ 
more and more of each other as they go on, you would like him to be 
a good deal better man than he is.” 

The judge’s wife dropped her eyes and seemed in doubt for an 
instant as to whether to be angry or only amused. Finally she looked 
up frankly, and said,— 

“Mr. Kimper, you’re a parent and soam I. I see you have been - 
petting yourself in my place. It is quite natural that you should do 
so, and it is very creditable to you that you have done it in the way 
you have. You are quite right in your surmise ; but may I ask why 
you have spoken to me about it in this way ?” 

“ That’s just what I was comin’ to, ma’am,” said the cobbler. “I’ve 
got a daughter too. I suppose you think she ain’t fit to be mentioned 
in the same day with that glorious gal of yours.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kimper !’ murmured the lady. 

“ Well, if you don’t, I don’t see how you cau help doin’ it; that’s 
all. Your daughter is a lady. She shows in her everythin’ that there 
is in her father and mother, an’ everybody knows that they’re the finest 
people hereabouts. My child is the daughter of a thief an’ a brawler 
an’ a loafer, an’ she’s a servant in a common hotel, which is about as 
low down, I s’pose, as any gal can get in this town that don’t go to 
the bad entirely. Mrs. Prency, that gal has broke my heart. I don’t 
have no influence over her at all. You want me to help you out about 
your daughter. I am goin’ to do it just as far as heaven will give 
me the stren’th to do it. Now I want to throw myself right at your 
feet an’ beg you, for the love of God, to try to do somethin’ for my 
child.’ 

“Why, Mr. Kimper, certainly,” said the judge’s wife. “Iam very 

lad you spoke to me about her. But, really, I have tried to do a great 
deal for her. While you were away I used to send clothing to your 
wife for her, so that the child might be able always to make a proper 
appearance at school.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, so you did,” said the cobbler, “ an’ it’s a shame that 
I should ask anythin’ else of you, for I know you’re generous-hearted, 
an’ the Lord knows there’s enough other poor an’ wretched people in 
this town that needs lookin’ after, an’ I know you’re doin’ a good deal 
for all of ’em. But this ain’t a matter of poverty, Mrs. Prency ; it 
goes a good deal deeper than that. I’m not thinkin’ about her appear- 
ance ; she’s better dressed now than she ort to be, though I don’t think 
she shows much good taste in what she buys to put on her. But I 
want to have somebody take some interest in her that "ll make her 
change her thoughts an’ feelin’s about the way she’s livin’ an’ the 
kind o’ company she’s keepin’.” 

The judge’s wife looked thoughtful, and Sam contemplated her 
with wistful eyes. There was a long silence. When at last Mrs. 
Prency spoke she said,— ; 

“Mr. Kimper, I think I know what you mean, but I.am_ puzzled 
as to what I can do and howI can doit. Can you su anything ?” 

“That’s just the trouble, ma’am,” said Sam; “I can’t; I don’t 
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know how. I’ve thought an’ cried an’ prayed about that gal more than 
anybody’d ever believe, I s’pose,—anybody that knows me an’ knows 
her too. But I can’t get no light nor no sense about it. But I’monly 
a man, Mrs. Prency, an’ you’re a woman. She’s a woman too, an’ it 
did seem to me that maybe you, with all your good sense an’ all your 
good-heartedness, could think of comnisthda, some way, that would 
bring that gal back to what she ort to be before she goes an’ does what 
her mother done,—marry some worthless fool before she’s old enough 
eA marry at all, an’ then be helpless an’ downcast all the rest of her 
e. 

“T might,” said the lady, after musing a little while,—“ E might pos- 
sibly make her a place among my own servants, but I imagine she would 
not care for such a position, for I have always discovered that the ser- 
vants who have been to hotels are dissatisfied with any other sort of 

_ Service. Besides, you probably do not wish her to associate with the 
servant class; and it would be far better for her if she did not.” 

“‘She’d have to go, ma’am, if you was willin’ to take her,” said the 
cobbler ; “ but, as you say, whether she’d stay or not is a question. Oh, 
Mrs. Prency,” said he, resuming his work again with violent energy, 
“it’s the hardest question that ever come up to me in all my life. It’s 
harder than bein’ in jail, or breakin’ off drinkin’, or anythin’ else that 
I ever tried. It’s even harder than goin’ to work; I give you my 
word it is,” 

; ‘Mr. Kimper,” said the lady, “ T’ll tell you what Pll do. I give 
you my word that I will think earnestly on the subject, and do it at 
once, and give myself no rest until I have devised some plan to do 
what you have asked me.” 

“God bless you, ma’am! God bless you!” said the cobbler, drop- 
ping a tear upon one of the grimy hands at work upon the shoe. 


CHAPTER IX. 


REYNOLDS BARTRAM was greatly annoyed by the results of the 
several interviews he had imposed upon the new assistant cobbler at 
Bruceton. He had silenced, if not conquered, all the other religious 
controversialists of the town, and found the weak spots in the armor of 
many good people not given to controversy, whom he had beguiled into 
talking on religious themes. Why he should want to converse at all 
upon such subjects puzzled the people of the town, all of whom had 
known him from boyhood as a member of a family so entirely satisfied 
with itself that it never desired any aid from other people, to sa 
nothing of higher powers. Sometimes the Bartrams went to chure 
for social purposes, but always with an air of conferring a favor upon 
the power in whose honor the edifice was erected. 

ut Bartram had good enough reasons for his sudden interest in 
religion. He was'in love with Eleanor Prency, and, after the manner 
of his family regarding everything ‘that interested them, he was tremen- 
dously in earnest with his wooing. Like a judicious lawyer, he had 
endeavored to make his way easier by prepossessing the girl’s parents in 
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his favor; but when he began to the lines of pleasing civili 
within which he had long known fhe judge and his rife he was oy 
prised to find an undercurrent of seriousness the existence of which in 
the Prency family he never had sus . The judge appeared to 
estimate everything from the stand-point of religion and righteousness ; 
so did his wife; so, though in less measure, did the daughter. 

Such nonsense, as the self-sufficient youth regarded it, was annoy- 
ing. To visit a pleasant family with the intention of making a general 
conquest and find himself confronted by a line of obstacles which he 
always had regarded as trifling, yet which he was unable to overcome, 
and to be told that religion was a reality because it had changed Sam 
Kimper, one of the most insignificant wretches in town, from a lazy, 
thievish drunkard to an honest, sober, industrious citizen,—all this was 
to make war upon Reynolds Bartram’s constitutional opinions as to the 
fitness of things. 

A change of opinion somewhere was necessary : so it must occur in 
the Prency family, and as soon as it could be brought about. This 
was Bartram’s first conclusion, after an hour of deep thought. He had 
started upon a love-making enterprise, and he objected to a complication 
of interests. If the Prencys chose to talk theology in the privacy of 
_ their family life they were welcome to do so, but he wished none of it, 
and, unless his head had lost its cunning, he believed he could devise a 
method of preventing further inflictions of it. 

He convinced himself that his best method would be to discover . 
and expose the weakness, perhaps hypocrisy, of the wretched cobbler’s 
professions. Maybe Kimper meant all he said, and thought he believed 
something which was essential to religion; but had not scores of other. 
common fellows in the town done likewise, during “revivals” and 
other seasons of special religious effort, only to fall back into their 
old ways soon afterwards? It was all a matter of birth and training, 
argued Bartram to himself: the feeblest and most excitable intellects, 
the world over, were the first to be impressed by whatever seemed 
supernatural, whether it were called religion, spiritualism, mesmerism, 
or anything else. It was merely a matter of mental excitement: the 
stronger the attack the sooner the relapse. Sam Kimper would lose 
faith in his fancies sooner or later; it might be somewhat cruel to 
hasten this result, but what was a little more or less of the life of such 
a fellow, compared with the lifelong happiness of one of the Bartrams, 
—the last of the family, and, as the young man fully believed, the 
best? Should the cobbler’s fall be hastened, Bartram would make it 
right; indeed, he would volunteer in his defence the first time he should 
again be arrested for fighting or stealing. : 

But his plan did not work. Day after day he had made excuses to 
drop into the cobbler’s shop and worry the ex-convict into a discussion, 
but not once did he depart without a sense of defeat. As he said to 
himself,— 

“What can be done with a man who only believes, and won’t 
or go to the bottom of things? — It’s confoundedly ridiculous.” 

During his last visit he said,— 

“Sam, if the power you profess to believe in can really work such 
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a change as you think He has done in you, He ought to be able to do 
almost anything else. Don’t you think 90 ” fe 

“That I do,” said the cobbler, working away. 

“You believe He has Figg’ to any extent, if suppose ?” 

“ You're right again, Mr. Bartram.” 

“ Of course you think He loves you dearly ?” 

“T’m ashamed to think it,—that any such bein’ should love a 
good-for-nothin’ feller like me. But what else can I think, Mr. Bar- 
tram, after all that’s gone on in me, an’ what He’s said Himself?” 

“ Very well ; then, if He is so powerful and cares so much for 
you, I suppose He brings you more work and better prices than any 
one else in your business ?” - 

Sam did not reply to this at once, but after a while he said,— 

“Tt amounts to the same thing: He makes me work harder than 
I ever knowed how to do before. That brings me more money an’ 
gives me a hope of ond along better after a while.” 

‘Qh, well, you have a ger ible ior a large family, I believe. 
Does He do as much for your wife and children as for you?” 

“‘ Whatever He’s doin’ for me is done for all of us, Mr. Bartram.” 

“Just so. But do you mean to say that what you’re making en- 
ables you to do for your family all that you should ?” 

The cobbler’s face contracted, under the shade he wore over his 
eyes. An evil smile overspread the lawyer’s countenance. A little 
time passed; the discussion was beconiing sport,—such sport as the 
angler feels when a wounded fish, a hundred times smaller than he, is 
struggling and writhing in agony on his hook. 

“You don’t seem certain about it, Sam,” the tormentor finally said. 

“Mr. Bartram,” the cobbler answered in-a little while, “ what He 
done for me came about so quiet an’ unknown like that I don’t know 
what He may be doin’ for the wife an’ children. God knows they 
need it; an’, as He came to look after them that was needy, I don’t 
believe He can make a mistake an’ pass by my house.” 

“ But I should think you would be sure about it. You're so sure 
about your own affairs, you know,—what are called your spiritual 
affairs.” 

“T don’t know, though,” said Sam, simply. 

_ “Have all the children: got good shoes and stockings and warm 
clothes? Winter is almost here, you know.” 

“No, sir, they haven’t,” Sam sharply replied. 

Ls lawyer quickly caught the change of tone, and made haste to 
ex : 

Pe I didn’t mean to disturb your peace of mind, Sam; I asked only 
in order to learn how much foundation there was to your faith. They 
haven’t them, you say. How will they get them ?” 

“T'll earn ’em,” said the cobbler, with a savage dash of his awl 
which one of his fingers barely escaped. ; 

“But suppose you can’t; suppose trade slackens, or Larry takes a 
notion to a new helper.” ; 

“ Then I'll beg, rather than have ’em suffer.” 

“ And if folks won’t give?” 
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“‘Then my folks ’Il have to go without.” 

“In spite of your new, loving, strong friend,—your Saviour? If 
He’s all you take Him to be, aren’t you sure He’ll look out for your 
family ?” 

«Mr, Bartram,” said the cobbler, resting for a moment, and 

. straightening his weary back, “if I was in trouble,—been doin’ some- 

thin’ wrong, for instance, an’ was hauled into court, an’ had you for 
my lawyer,—though of course I couldn’t expect to have so smart a 
man,—I’d ort to believe that you’d do everythin’ that could be done 
an’ ort to be done, ortn’t I?” 

“Certainly, Sam ; certainly,” said the lawyer, with his customary 
professional look of assurance. 

“ But I wouldn’t know all about it in advance, would I? Even 
if you was to tell me all you meant to do, an’ how you'd do it, I 
couldn’t take it in. If I could, why, I’d be just as smart as you,— 
the idee !—an’ wouldn’t need you at all.” . 

Both suppositions were so wildly improbable that the lawyer in- 
dulged in a sarcastic smile. 

“ Well, then,” continued Sam, “here’s somebody helpin’ me more 
than any man ever could,—somebody’s that’s smarter than any lawyer 
livin’. I s’pose you'll own up to that ?” 

The idea that any being, natural or supernatural, could be wiser 
than one of the Bartrams was not pleasing to the lawyer, when sug- 
gested so abruptly, but it was lemneded, after a moment of thought, by 
a condescending nod of the head. 

“Then,” Sam continued, “ how am I goin’ to be supposed to know 
all that He’s doin’ an’ not doin’ for me, an’ when He’s goin’ to do 
somethin’ else, or whether He’s goin’ to do it at all? If I was as smart 
as a lawyer, I wouldn’t need one; if I was as smart and good as Him 
that’s lookin’ after me, there wouldn’t need to be any or Saviour, 
would there ?” 

“Then you are satisfied He is God and Saviour, eh? Some wiser 
men have believed differently.” 

“T only know what I was told an’ what I’ve read for myself, sir. 
The man that put me up to it told me not to try to believe everythin’ 
that everybody else did, but to believe as much as I could an’ live up 
to it, bein’ extra particular about the livin’ up.” . 

“ But you ought to know something—haye some distinct idea—as to 
whom you're believing in. What do you know about Him, after all ?” 

“T know,” said the cobbler, “just what I’ve told you before, when 
you’ve asked me the same question. I know He was once in the 
world, an’ didn’t do anybody any harm, an’ done a good deal of good, 
an’ taught folks to do right an’ how to doit. Everybody believes that, 
don’t they ?” :; 

“T suppose it’s safe to admit that much.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m tryin’ to foller Him an’ learn of Him. I’m be- 
lievin’ in Him just like I believe in old Andrew Jackson.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“ That’s enough,—as. far as I’ve got. . You’re a ae deal smarter 
than I be, sir: won’t you tell me how to go further?” 
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The lawyer shook his head and departed. The cobbler fell on his 
knees and buried his face in his hands, The lawyer, chancing to look 
in the window, saw the movement; then he drew his hat down over 


his eyes and sauntered off. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE genuineness of the change which had come over Sam Kimper 
slowly became the subject of general conversation in Bruceton. Judge 
Prency frequently spoke of it; so did his wife; and, as the Prencys 
were leaders of village society, whatever interested them became the | 
fashion. People with shoes which needed repairing visited the new 
cobbler in great numbers, each prompted as much by curiosity as by 
business, for they seldom haggled about prices. 

Sam’s family, too, began to receive some attention. Mrs. Prency, 
having first secured a promise from Sam that the children should go to 
Sunday-school if they could be decently clad, interested several ladies 
to the extent of bestowing some old clothing, which she hired a sewing- 
woman to make over into becoming garments for Billy and Mary. 
Mrs. Kimper, too, was enabled to dress well enough to appear in church, 
though she stipulated that she should go only to evening services. 

“T don’t ’mount to much, Mrs. Prency,” said she to the family’s 
benefactor, “there ain’t much left of me as I once was, but I ain’t 
arnt have people look at me the way they do, any more than I can 

elp. 

Ni The feeling does you credit, Mrs. Kimper,” said the lady ; “ but 
you won’t long be troubled that way. The oftener you let people see 
you, the less curious they’|l be.” : : 

Sam’s new way of life, too, began to be discussed where men most 
congregated. Loungers at stores, the railway-station, and the pe 
office talked of the town’s only ex-convict who had not yet gone back 
‘to his old ways. Most of the men who talked of him did it in about 
the manner of spectators of the gladiatorial combats in ancient Rome : 
they admired the endurance and courage of the man, but seldom did 
it occur to them to stretch out a hand to help him. There were ex- 
ceptions to this rule, however. An old farmer who had brought a 
load of wheat to the station listened to the tale, asked a great many 
questions about the case, and said, finally,— 

“ I s’pose you’re all doin’ all you can to help him along ?” 

. The by-standers looked at one another, but no one answered in the 
affirmative. One man at last found words to say, “ Why, he’s tryin’ to 
help hisself along, and we’re watchin’ to see how he’ll succeed. Now, 
I was along by his place this mornin’, an’ seen him carryin’ in the last 
wood from his wood-pile. ‘Sam,’ I hollered, ‘don’t you want to buy 
a load of wood? I’ve got some I want to sell.’ ‘I need it,’ said 
Sam, ‘ but I ain’t got a cent.’ Well, mebbe I’d have trusted him for 
a load if he’d asked me, but it occurred to me to stand off an’ see how 
he'd manage it. It’s cold weather now, an’ if he don’t get it some 
Mis’ fg family ‘11 go cold. I went by there again at noon-time, but he 

*t got none yit.” 
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“ He’s as independent like,” said another, “as if he hadn’t never 
’ been in jail.” 

“You're a pack of heartless hogs!” roared the farmer, getting into 
his wagon and driving off. 

‘“‘Can’t see that he’s any different from the rest of us,” muttered 
one of the by-standers. 

Could the group have known the trouble of the new cobbler’s heart, 
as he bent all day over his work and thought of the needed wood, their 
interest in the subject would have been enhanced. Sam’s wife was a cold- 
blooded creature ; the baby was somewhat ailing; it would not do for 
the fire to go out, yet the fuel he had carried in at morn could not more 
than last until evening. The little money that had come into the shop 
during the day would barely purchase some plain food, of which there 
was never in the house a day’s supply. He had not the courage to ask 
credit for wood ; his occasional attempts to “ get trusted” had all failed, 
no matter how small the article wanted. He looked for Larry High- 
getty, his employer, to beg a small loan, but Larry, though he came 
into the shop every morning for his share of the previous day’s earn- 
ings, could not be found that afternoon. 

Suddenly, when the sun was almost down, Sam remembered that 
a house was being built several squares away. Carpenters always left 
many scraps behind them, which village custom allowed any one to pick 
up. The cobbler devoutly thanked heaven for the thought, closed the 
shop, and hurried away to the new building. The men were still at 
work, and there was a great deal of waste lying about. 

. re. May I have some of these leavin’s?” asked Sam of the master- 
uilder. 

The man looked down from the scaffolding on which he stood, 
recognized the questioner, turned again to his work, and at last an- 
swered, with a scowl,— 

“Yes, I suppose so. It would be all the same, I guess, if I didn’t 
say so. You'd come after dark and help yourself.” 

Sam pocketed the insult, though the weight of it was heavy. So 
was that of the bits of board he gathered ; but he knew that such thin 
wood burned rapidly, so he took a load that made him s . As he 
entered the ved behind his house he saw, through the dusk which was 
beginning to gather, a man rapidly tossing cord-wood from a wagon to 
a ape yale which already lay on the ground. 

“My friend,” gasped Sam, dropping his own load and panting from 
his exertion, “I guess—you’ve made a—mistake. I ain’t ordered a 
load of wood from nobody. Guess you’ve come to the wrong house.” 

“Guess not,” replied the man, who was the farmer that had freed 
his mind at the railway-station during the afternoon. 

“This is Sam Kimper’s,” explained the cobbler. 

“ Just where I was told to come,” said the farmer, tossing out the 
last sticks and stretching his arms to rest upon them. 

“ Who was it told you to bring it?” asked the resident. 

The farmer stooped, and took a large package from the front of the 

n and threw it on the ground ; then he threw another. ; : 

“'Won’t you tell me who sent it?” Sam asked, again. 
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The farmer turned his head and shouted,— ; 

“ God Almighty, if you must know; and He told me to bring that 
bag of flour and shoulder of bacon, too.” 

Then the farmer drove off, at a gait quite unusual in farm-teams. 

The cobbler burst into tears and fell upon his knees. When he 
arose he looked in the direction from which: came the rattle of the re- 
treating wheels, and said to himself,— 

“I wonder if that man was converted in the penitentiary ?” 

The story, when Sam told it in the house, amazed the family, 
though little Mary giggled long on hearing the name of the supposed 

iver. No sooner was supper ended than the child slipped out of the 
Coen and hurried to the hotel to tell her sister Jane all about it. 
Within half an hour the story had passed, through the usual channels, 
to all lounging-places that were open, and at one of them—the post- 
office—it was heard by Deacon Quickset. It troubled the good man a 
great deal, and he said,— 

“There’s no knowing how much harm’Il be done the fellow by that 
speech. If he thinks the Lord is going to take care of him in such un- 
expected ways, he’ll go to loafing and then get back into his old ways.” 

“ Didn’t the Lord ever help you in any unexpected way, deacon ?” 
asked Judge Prency, who nearly every evening spent a few moments 
in the post-office lobby. 

" , yes,—of course; but, judge, Sam and I aren’t exactly the 
_ same kind of men, I think you'll allow.” 

“Quite right,” said the judge. “You’re a man of sense and 
character. But when Jesus was on earth did He give much attention 
to men of your general character and standing? According to: my 
memory of the record,—and I’ve re-read it several times since Sam 
Kimper’s return,—He confined His attentions quite closely to the poor 
and wretched, apparently to the helpless, worthless class to whom the 
Kimper family would have belonged had it lived at that time. ‘They 
that are whole need no physician,’—you remember ?—‘ but they that 
are sick,’ 

“‘ According to the way you seem to be thinking, Judge Prency,” 
said the deacon, coldly, “them that’s most deserving are to be passed 
by for them that’s most shiftless.” 

“Those who deserve most are those who need most, aren’t they, 
deacon ?—that is, if any one is really ‘deserving,’ as we use the word.” 

“Your notions would break up business entirely, if they were 
carried out,” asserted the deacon. 

“Not at all; though I’ve never discovered that business is the first 
interest of the Almighty.” 

“You mean to say that because I work hard and get a little fore- 
handed I ought to take a lot of shiftless folks and teach them to be lazy 
and d ent on me?” 

. inly not, deacon. How you do jump at conclusions! There 
aren’t a lot of shiftless people in this town; there are very few; and 
even they —_ be helped, and shamed into taking care of themselves, 
if you and I and some more forehanded people were to follow our 


Master’s example.” 
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“T’ve spoken to every unbeliever in this town about his soul’s salva- 
tion,” said the deacon ; “ I’ve always made it a matter of duty. Christ 
came to preach salvation, and I’m following His example, in my humble 
o Didn’t He do anything else ?” asked the judge. “ You remember 
what answer He sent to John in prison, when the Baptist seemed to 
have lost heart and wondered whether Jesus were really Him who 
should come? He said that to the poor the gospel was preached, but 
He gave half a dozen other proofs, each of them showing special care 
for man’s bodies.” . 

“ Judge, you’re talking materialism,” said the deacon. “It’s a 
spirit that’s getting too common everywhere.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not ; I’m talking the words of Jesus Himself. Aren’t 
they good enough for you? or are you like children at the table who 
will take only what suits them, and ignore everything else?” 

“Such talks never do any good, judge,” said the deacon, buttoning 
his overcoat and turning up the collar. “I’ve spent a good deal of my 
life thinking about sacred subjects and trying to lead my fellow-men in 
the right way. You're not going to make me believe at my time of life 
that I’ve been all wrong, and that Jesus Christ came on earth only to 
start a charity society.” 

“‘ Nor to teach people to live right ?” 

“ He wants them first to know how to die right. I should think, 
judge, that Sam Kimper had been converting you over again and doing - 
it backwards. That fellow has only got hold of one end of the Scrip- 
ture,—one little jag end of it.” 

“Too small an end to be worthy of your attention, I suppose, 
deacon ?” 

“This is all wasted time and idle talk, Judge Preney,” said the 
eg leaving the place so quickly that he forgot to. ask for his 

etters, 





CHAPTER XI. on 
One bright breezy October afternoon Sam Kimper’s Jane 
got “an hour off” from her duties at the hotel, and p to devote 


it to her highest ideal of possible enjoyment. There were many other 
pleasures for which she longed, but, as they were unattainable just 
then, she made the most of that which was within her péach for the 
time-being. It was to array herself in her best and saunter to and fro 
in Ee streets, look into shop-windows, and exchange winks 
and rude remarks with young men and women with whom she was 
acquainted. \ 
Although her attire was about what one would expect of a drunk- 
ard’s child who had spent her later years in the kitchen and corridors 
of a hotel, Jane was not an unsightly creature. There must have been 
good physical quality in one side or other of her family, in past genera- 
tions, which was trying to reappear, for Jane had a fine figure, expres- 
sive eyes, and a good complexion. Had any one follo her during 
her afternoon stroll, and observed her closely during her successive 
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chance meetings with young men and wothen of her acquaintance, he 
would have aie h lines, coarse Tint agly lines, in her face; yet 
when in repose the same face was neither unwomanly nor without an 
occasional suggestion of soul. It was a face like many others that one 
may see on the streets,—entirely human, yet entirely under the control 
of whatever influence might be about it for the time-being,—the face 
of a nature untrained and untaught, which would have followed either 
Jesus or Satan, or both by turns, had both appeared before it in visible 
shape. 

During a moment or two of her afternoon out, Jane found herself 
approaching Mrs. Prency and Eleanor, those ladies being out on one of 
those serious errands known collectively as “ shopping.’ 

“ Do see that dreadful dowdy girl ?’ exclaimed Miss Eleanor, whose 
attire was always selected with correct taste. 

“She has never had any one to teach her to dress properly, my 
dear,” suggested the mother. 

“She might have some one who cared enough for her to keep her 
from appearing in public in red hair and a blue ribbon,” said the 
daughter. 

-©8uch girls have no one to keep them from doing anything they 
like, my. dear. Let us try to be sorry for them, instead of being 
disgusted.” 

“ But, mother——” ee 

“Sh-h! she'll hear you. I’m going to bow to her; I wish you’d 
do the same.” 

“ Mother !” 

“To oblige me; I'll explain afterwards.” 

The couple were now within several steps of Jane, who, with an 
odd mixture of wistfulness and scare, had been studying Eleanor’s 
attire. When she saw both women looking. at her she to take a 
defiant attitude, but the toss of her head was met by one of Mrs. 
Prency’s heartiest smiles, accompanied by a similar recognition from 
Eleanor. Short as was the time that could elapse before the couple had 
passed her, it was long enough to show a change in Jane’s —a 
change so notable that Kleanor whispered,— 

“ Did you ever see any one alter looks so quickly ?” 

‘- * = ; but I shan’t lose any opportunity to see it again,” said 
rs. Prency, 

“Mother dear!” said Eleanor, “I hope you’re not suddenly going 
to recognize every common person you may meet in the street. You're 
so enthusiastic.” 

“ And so different from my daughter in that respect,—eh, dear ?” 

“ But, mother, you’ve always been so careful and fastidious about 
_ your associations and mine. I remember the time, only a year or two 

ago, while I was at school, when you would have been horrified if I’d 
had anything to do with a creature like that.” ¥ 

“You were a child then, my dear; you’re a woman now. That 
girl is the daughter of the poor fellow——” 

“Sam Kimper?—that you and father talk of so frequently?. Yes, 
I know; she was a horrid little thing in school, two classes below me. 
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But, mother, I don’t see why ht to recognize her just because her 
father has dian: in'the peaitlllllady end-bohavell ‘hinieelf sines he-dune 
”? 

“ Because she needs recognition, dear child ; because she gets it from 
plenty of people of her own class, and if she has it from no others she 
never will be any better than she is; perhaps she will become worse.” 

“Oh, mother,” exclaimed Eleanor, with a toss of her handsome 
head, “such people never change. There were plenty of such girls in 
the same classes with me in the public school, and they’ve all gone off 
and married common low fellows. Some of them were real pretty girls 
while they were young, too.” 

“ All the more reason why others of the same kind should have 
some encouragement to do better, my child.” 

“‘ But, mother,” persisted Eleanor, “what possible good will it do 
that Kimper girl for us merely to recognize her in the street ?” 

“You may do as much more for her as you choose, if you think 
mere courtesy is not enough. Eleanor, you are a healthy, happy girl ; 
neg know—and I remember—all a girl’s natural fancies and longings. 

© you imagine that being badly born and reared can keep that girl 
from having the same feelings? She probably wishes she could dress 
as well as the best, attract attention, be respected, have a real fine 
fellow fall in love with her——” 

“ The idea!” exclaimed Eleanor, laughing merrily. “ But suppose 
it were all true, how can mere notice from us help her? I’m sure 
the minute we passed her she made a face and envied me my better 
et Yo k differently wh ha experi 

“You will think differently when you have more ience, my 
dear. When I was as young as you, I thought” 

“Oh, mother, there she is again,” said Eleanor, crossing the street ; 
“she’s turning right towards us. And,” murmured the young lady 
after assuring herself that it was really the same combination of red 
hair and blue ribbon, “ how different she looks !” 

“Because two women of some standing and position chanced to 
notice her. Let’s help the good work along, daughter.” Then, before 
Miss Eleanor had time to object, and just as the cobbler’s daughter was 
in front of them, Mrs. Prency stopped, extended her neatly-gloved 
hand, and said, with a pleasant smile,— 

“ How these girls do grow! You were little Jane only a year or 
two ago, Miss Kimper.” 

Never before had Jane Kimper been addressed as “ Miss.” The 
appellation sent color flying into her face and brightness into her eyes 
as she stammered out something about growing being natural. 

“You haven’t grown fast enough, though, to neglect good looks,” 
continued Mrs. Prency, while Eleanor, eslaniili to act according 
to K€r mother’s injunctions, drawled,— ; 

“‘ No, indeed !” 

Then the cobbler’s daughter flushed — and looked . grateful, 
almost modest, for girls read girls pretty fairly, and Jane saw that 


Eleanor was regarding her face with real admiration. 
“You girls of the new generation can’t imagine how much interest 
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we women who used to be girls have in you,” said thé judge’s wife. 
“T’m afraid you’d be vain if you knew how much Eleanor and I have 
looked at you and talked about you.” 

“TI didn’t s’pose any lady that was anybody ever thought anything 
about. girls like me,” Jane finally man to say. 

* You're greatly mistaken, my dear girl,” said the lady. “ Nearly 
every one in this world talks a good deal about every one else whom 
they know by sight. You really can’t imagine how much good it does 
me to see you looking so well and pretty. Keep right on looking 
so, won’t you? The girls of to-day must be our women a few years 
hence; that’s what I keep impressing upon my daughter day by day,— 
don’t I, dear ?” 

“Indeed you do, mother.” Eleanor said it with a look at Jane 
which was almost a signal for sympathy: the cobbler’s daughter was 
greatly mystified by it. 

“TI don’t see,” said Jane, after standing awkwardly for a moment 
in meditation, “ how a girl’s goin’ to be much of a woman that amounts 
to anything one of these days, if she’s nothin’ to do now but dirty 
work at a hotel.” 

“‘ Maybe she could change her work,” su the lady. 

Jane’s lips parted into some hard and ugly lines, and she replied,— 

“Some duiaes is easier sayin’ than doin’.’ 

“ Should you like a different position?” asked Mrs. Prency. “I’m 
sure it could be had if people knew you wanted it. For instance, I 
need some one every day, for some weeks to come, to help my daughter 
and me with our sewing and fitting. ' There are always so many things 
to be done as winter approaches. i sometimes feel as if I were chained 
to my sewing-machine, and have so much to do. But I’m afraid such 
work would seem very stupid to you. It would mean sitting still all 
day, you know, with no one to talk to but Eleanor and me.” 

Jane looked wonderingly at the two women before her. No one 
but them to talk to! She never had imagined an opportunity to talk 
to such people at all. She supposed all such women regarded her as 
. part of the scum of the earth, yet here they were speaking pleasantly 

to her,—Mrs. Prency, a woman who naturally would fill thé eye of 
an impulsive animal like Jane,—Eleanor, the belle of the town,—two 
women whom no one could look at without admiration. No one but 
them to talk to! All her associates faded from Jane’s mind like a 
fleck of mist under a sunburst, as she answered, — 

“If there’s anything you want done that I can do, Mrs. Prency, 
I'd rather work for you for nothin’ than for anybody else for any 


money. 
“Come to my house as soon as you like, then, and we'll promtije to 
keep you busy: won’t we, daughter ?” Rf 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” murmured Eleanor, who saw, in her mind’s ey 
great deal of her work being done without effort of her own. 

“You shan’t do it for nothing, however: you shall earn fully as 
much as you do now. Good-day,” Mrs. Prency said, as she passed on, 
and Eleanor gave Jane a nod and a smile. 

The hotel drudge stood still and looked after the couple with won- .. 


: 
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*. dering eyes,’ The judge’s wife dro something as she walked. Jane 

hurried after her and i ked it ti was a gious. The girl pressed 
it to her li ain and again, hurried along for a few steps to return it, 
stopped suddenly, thrust it into her breast, and then, passing the back 
of her ungloved hand across her eyes, returned to the hotel, her eyes 
cast — and her ears deaf to occasional remarks intended specially 
for them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DEACON QUICKSET was entirely truthful when he said to the 
keeper of the beer-saloon that he had worried his pastor again and 
again to call on the repentant thief and try to bring him into the fold 
of the church ; but he probably did not know that the said pastor had 
opinions of his own as to the time and manner in which such work 
should be done. Dr. Guide, under whose spiritual ministrations the 
deacon had sat every Sunday for many years, was a man of large ex- 
perience in church work of all kinds, and, although he was extremely 
orthodox, to the extent of believing that those who already had united 
with his church were on the proper road to heaven, he nevertheless 
realized, as a practical man, that frequently there is more trouble with 
sheep in the road than with those who are straying about. 

He had devoted no little of his time since he had been settled over 
the Bruceton church to the reclamation of doubtful characters of all 
kinds, but he frequently confided to his wife that one of the most satis- 
factory proofs to him of the divine origin of the church was that those 
already inside it were those most in need of spiritual ministrations. 
He had reclaimed some sad sinners of the baser sort from time to time 
with very little effort, but people concerning whom he frequently lay 
awake nights were men and women who were nominally in good stand- 
ing in his own denomination and in the particular flock over which he 
was shepherd. 


He had therefore made no particular haste to call on Sam Kimper, . 


being entirely satisfied, as he told his wife, his only confidante, that so 
long as the man was following the course which he was reported to 
have laid down for himself he was not likely to go far astray, whereas 
a number of members of the congregation, men of far more influence 
in the community, seemed determined to break from the strait and 
narrow way at very slight provocation, and among these, the reverend 
doctor sadly informed his wife, he feared Deacon Quickset was the 

rincipal. The deacon was a persistent man in business,—“ diligent in 
Cnsitiaes” was the deacon’s own expression in justification of whatever 
neglect his own wife might chance to charge him with,—but it seemed 
to some business-men of the town, as well as to his own pastor, that 
the deacon’s diligence was overdoing itself, and that, in the language 
of one of the store-keepers, he had picked up a great deal more than 
he could carry. He was a director in a bank, agent for several in- 
surance companies, manager of a land-improvement company, general 
speculator in real estate, and a man who had been charged with the 
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care of a great deal of property which had belonged to old acquaint- — 


ances now deceased. That he should be very busy was quite natural, 
but that his promises sometimes failed of fulfilment was none the less 
annoying, and once in a while unpleasant rumors were heard in the 
town about the deacon’s financial standing and about his manner of 


doing business. Still, Dr. Guide did not drop Sam Kimper from his 


mind, and one day when he chanced to be in the vicinity of-Larry 


Highgetty’s shop he opened the door, bowed courteously to the figure 


at the bench, accepted a chair, and sat for a moment wondering what 
he should say to the man whom he was expected by the deacon to bring 


into his own church. 
“Mr. Kimper,” said the reverend gentleman, finally, “I trust you 


‘are getting along satisfactorily in the very good way in which I am 


told you have started.” 

“T can’t say that I’ve any fault to find, sir,” said the shoemaker, 
though I’ve no doubt that a man of your learnin’ an’ brains could 
see a great deal wrong in me.” 

« Bon’t trouble yourself about that, my good fellow,” said the 
minister: “ you will not be judged by my learning or brains or those 
of any one else except yourself. I merely called to say that at any 
time that you are puzzled about any matter of belief, or feel that you 
should go further than you already have done, I would be very glad to 
be of any service to you if I can. You are quite welcome to call upon 
me at my home at almost any time, and of course you know where I 
can always be found on Sundays.” 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir,” said the cobbler, “but 
somehow when I go to thinkin’ much about such things I don’t feel 
so much like askin’ other people questions or about learnin’ anythin’ 
else as I do about askin’ if it isn’t a most wonderful thing, after all, 
that I’ve been able to change about as I have, an’ that I haven’t 
tumbled backwards again into any of my old wa You don’t know 
what those ways is, I s’pose, Dr. Guide, do you?” 

“ Well, no,” said the minister, “I can’t say that my personal ex- 
perience has taught me very much about them.’ 

“ Of course not, sir; that I might know. Of course I didn’t mean 
anything of that kind. But I sometimes wonder whether gentlemen 
like you, that was born respectable an’ always was decent, an’ has had 
the best of company all-your lives, an’ never had any bad habits, can 
know what an awful hole some of us poor common fellows sometimes 
get down into, an’ don’t seem to know how to get outof. Is’pose, sir, 
there must have been lots of folks of that kind when Jesus was around 
on the world alive: don’t you think so?” 


‘No doubt, no doubt,” said the minister, looking into his hat as‘ 


if with his eyes he was trying to make some notes for remarks on the 
succeeding Sunday. : 
“You know, sir, that in what’s written about Him they have a 
rs deal to say about the lots of attention that He gave to the poor. 
s’pose, if poor folks was then like they are now, most of them was 
that way through some faults of their own ; because everybody in this 
town that behaves himself an’ always behaved himself manages to get 
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along well enough. It does seem to me, sir, that He must have gone 
about among folks a good deal like me.” 

“That view of the matter never occurred to me,” said the reverend 
— “and yet possibly there is a great deal to it. You know, 

. Kimper, that was a long time ago. There was very little educa- 
tion in those times, and the people among whom He moved were 
captives of a stronger nation, and they seem to have been in a destitute 
and troubled condition.” neal py good 

“Yes,” said Sam, interrupting the speaker, “an’ I guess a 
many of them were as bad off as a because, if you remember, He said 
a good deal about them that was in prison an’ that was visited there. 
Now, sir, it kind o’ seems to me in this town—I think I know a good 
deal about it, because I’ve never been able to associate with anybody 
except folks like myself—it seems to me that sort of people don’t get 
any sort of attention nowadays.” 

; = minister assumed his conventional air of dignity, and replied, 
uickly,— 
na i assure you, you are very much mistaken, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned. I think I know them all by name, and have made special 
visits to all of them and tried to make them feel assured of the sym- 
pathy of those who by nature or education or circumstance chance to 
better off than they.” 

“That ain’t exactly what I meant, sir,” said the cobbler. “Such 
folks get kind words pretty often, but somehow nobody ever takes hold 
of them an’ pulls them out of the hole they are in, like Jesus used to 
seem todo. I s’pose ministers an’ deacons an’ such folks can’t work 
miracles like He did, an’ if they haven’t got it in ’em to pull ’em out, . 
why, I s’pose they can’t do it. But I do assure you, sir, that there’s a 
good deal of chance to do that kind of work in this town, an’ if there 

ad been any of it done when I was a boy, I don’t believe I’d ever 
have got into the penitentiary.” 

Just then Dr. Brice, one of the village physicians, dropped into the 
shop, and the minister, somewhat confused, arose, and said,— 

“Well, Mr. Kimper, I am very much obliged to you for your 
per I assure you that I shall give them careful thought. Good- 

, sir. 

“Sam,” said Dr. Brice, who was a slight, nervous, excitable man, 
“T’m not your regular medical attendant, and I don’t know that it’s 
any of my business, but I’ve come in here in a friendly way to say to 
you that, if all I hear about your working all day and most of the 
night too is true, you are going to break down. You can’t stand it, 
my boy: human nature isn’t made in that way. You have got a wife 
and family, and you seem to be trying real hard to take care of them. 
But you can’t burn the candle at both ends without having the fire 
flicker out in the middle all of a sudden, and perhaps just when you 
can least afford it. Now, do take better care of yourself. You have 
made a splendid start, and there are more people than you know of in 
this town who are looking at you with a great deal of respect. They 
want to see you succeed, and if you want any help at it I am sure you 
can get it; but don’t kill the goose that lays the golden egg. Don’t 
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a yourself up, or there won’t be anybody to help. Don’t you 
see 
The shoemaker looked up at the good-natured doctor with a quick 
expression, and said,— 

“ Doctor, I’m not doin’ any more than I have to, to keep soul and 
body together in the family. If I stop any of it, I’ve got to stop 

in’ things home.” . 

“Qh, well,” said the doctor, “that may be, that may be. But I’m 
simply warning you, as a fellow-man, that you must look out for your- 
self. It’s all right to trust the Lord, but the Lord isn’t going to give 
any one man strength enough to do two men’s work. I have been in 
medical practice forty years, and I have never seen a case of that kind 
yet. That’s all. I’m in a hurry,—got half a dozen people to see. 
Don’t feel offended at anything I’ve said to you. It’s all for your good, 
you know. Good-day.” : 

The doctor departed as rapidly as he had entered, and the cobbler 
stole a moment or two from his work to think. How his thoughts ran 
he could scarcely have told afterwards, for again the door opened, and 
the room darkened slightly, for the person who was entering was Father 
Black, the Catholic priest, a man whose frame was as big as his heart, 
he being reputed to be one of the largest-hearted men in all Bruceton. 
Everybody respected him. The best proof of it was that no one in 
any of the other churches ever attempted to do any proselyting in 
Father Black’s flock. 

‘My son,” said the priest, seating himself in the chair and spread- 
ing a friendly smile over his large, expressive features, “I have heard 
a great deal of you since you came back from your unfortunate absence, 
and I merely dropped in to say to you that if it’s any comfort to you 
to know that every day you have whatever assistance there can be in 
the prayers of an old man who has been in this world long enough to 
‘love most those who need most, you may be sure that you Livi them.” 

“God bless you, sir! God bless you!” said the cobbler, quickly. 

“Have you connected yourself with any church here as yet?” asked 
the priest. 

“ No, sir,” sighed the cobbler: “one an’ another has been pullin’ 
an’ haulin’ at me one way an’ another, tellin’ me that it was my duty 
to go into a church. But how can I do it, sir, when I’m expected to 
say that I believe this an’ that, that I don’t know nothin’ about? 
Some of ’em has been very good tryin’ to teach me what they seem to 
understand very well, but I don’t know much more than when they 

un, an’ sometimes it seems to me that I know a good deal less, for, 
with what one tells me in one way an’ another tells me in another way, - 
my mind—and there’s not very much of it, sir—my mind gets so 
mixed up that I don’t know nothin’ at all.” 

“Ah, my son,” said the good old priest, “ if you could only under- 
stand, as a good many millions of your fellow-men do, that it’s the 
business: of some men to understand and of others to faithfully follow 
them, you would not have such trouble.” 1s 

“ Well, sir,” said the cobbler, “ that’s just what Larry’s been sayin’ 
to me herein the shop once in a while in the mornin’, before he started 
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out to get full; an’ there’s a good deal of sense in what he says, I’ve 
no doubt. But what I ask him is this,—an’ he can’t tell me, an’ per- 
haps you can, sir. It’s only this: While my heart’s s0 full that it seems 
as if it couldn’t hold the little that I already believe an’ am tryin’ to live 
up to, where’s the sense of my tryin’ to believe some more ?” 

Father Black was so unprepared to answer the question put thus 
abruptly, accompanied as it was with a look of the deepest earnestness, 
that there ensued an embarrassing silence in the shop for a moment or two. 

“ My son,” said the priest, at last, “do you fully believe all that 
you have read in the suk book that I am told you were taught to read 
while you were in prison ?” 

“ Of course I do, sir; I can’t do anything else.” 

“You believe it all ?” 

“ Indeed I do, sir.” 

“ And you are trying to live according to it?” 

“ That I am, sir.” 

“Then, my son,” said the priest, rising, “God bless you and keep 

ou in your way! Far be it from me to try to unsettle your mind or 
lead you any further until you feel that you need leading. If ever you 
want to come to me, you are welcome at any time of the day or night, 
and what you cannot understand of what I tell you I won’t expect you 
to believe. Remember, my son, the Father of us all knows us just as 
we are, and asks no more of any of us than we can do and be, Good- 
day, my son, and again—God bless you !” 

When the priest went out, Sam rested again for a moment, and then 
murmured to himself;— : . dag 

“Two ministers an’ one doctor, a e, tryin’ to show me 
the way I should go, an’ to tell me Shae T akoald do, on” me a-makin’ 
- about a dollar a day! I s’pose it’s all right, or they wouldn’t 

O it. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


REYNoLDs Bartram and Eleanor Prency rapidly became so fond 
of each other that the people of the village predicted an early engage- 
ment. The young man had become quite a regular attendant at church, 
—not that he had any religious feeling whatever, but that it enabled 
him to look at his sweetheart for an hour and a half every Sunday 
morning and walk home with her afterwards. Although he had con- 
siderable legal practice, it was somehow always his fortune to be on the 
street when the young lady chanced to be out shopping, and after he 
joined her there generally ensued a walk which had nothing whatever 
to do with shopping or anything else except an opportunity for two 
young people to talk to each other for a long time on subjects which 
seemed extremely interesting to both. 

Nevertheless there were occasional clouds upon their sky. The 
young man who loves his sweetheart better than he loves himself occa- 
sionally appears in novels, but in real life he seems to be an unknown 
quantity, and young Bartram was no exception to the general rule, In 
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like manner the young woman who loses sight of her own will, even 
when she is in the society of the man whom she thinks the most 
adorable in the world, is not easy to discover in any ordinary circle 
of acquaintances. 

Bartram and Eleanor met one afternoon, in their customary manner, 
on the principal street of the village, and walked along side by side for 
quite a way, finally turning and sauntering through several residence- 
streets, talking with each other on a number of subjects, probably of 
no great consequence, but apparently very interesting to both of them. 
Suddenly, however, it was the young man’s misfortune to see the two 
Kimper boys on the eee side of the street, and as he eyed them 
his lip curled, and he said,— 

“‘Isn’t it somewhat strange that your estimable parents are so 
greatly interested in the father of those wretched scamps ?” ' 

“ Nothing that my father and mother do, Mr. Bartram,” said Miss 
Prency, “is at all strange. They are quite as intelligent as any one 
of my acquaintance, I am sure, and more so than most people whom I 
know, and I have no doubt that their interest in the poor fellow has 
very good grounds.” 

« Perhaps so,” said the young man, with another curl of his lip 
which exasperated his companion: “I sometimes wonder, however, 
whether men and women, when they reach middle life and have been 
reasonably successful and happy in their own affairs, are not likely to 
allow their sympathies to run away with their intelligence.” 

“It may be so,” said Eleanor, “among people of your acquaintance 
~ a class, but I wish you distinctly to except my parents from the 
rule. 
“¢ But, my dear girl,” said the young man, “ your parents are exactly 
the people to whom I am alluding.” 

“Then do me the favor to change the subject of conversation,” said 
the young lady, proudly: “I never allow my parents to be criticised 
in my hearing by any one but myself.” 

“Qh, well,” said the young man, “if you choose to take my re- 
marks in that way, I presume you are at liberty to do so; but I am 
sure you are misunderstanding me.” 

. “I don’t see how it is possible. to misunderstand anything that is 
said so very distinctly: you lawyers have a faculty, Mr. Bartram, of 
saying exactly what you mean—when you choose to!” 

“Well can’t deny that I meant exactly what I said.” 

‘¢ But you can at least change the subject, can’t you ?” 

“Certainly, if you insist upon it; but the subject has been interest- 
ing me considerably of late, and I am really wondering whether my 
estimable friend the judge and his no less estimable wife may not be 
making a mistake which their daughter would be the most effective 
person in rectifying.” 

“You do me altogether too much honor, sir. Suppose you attempt 
to rectify their mistakes yourself, since you seem so positive about their 
existence. To give you an opportunity of preparing yourself to do so, 
I will bid you good-day.” Saying which, the young woman abruptl 
turned into the residence.of an acquaintance to make an afternoon call, 
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leaving the young man rather more disconcerted than he would have 
liked to admit to any of his acquaintances. 

He retraced his steps, moodily muttering to himself, and apparently 
arguing also, for the forefinger of one hand was occasionally touching 
the palm of the other, and, apparently without knowing in what di- 
rection he was walking, he found himself opposite the shop of the 
shoemaker who had been the indirect cause of his quarrel with his 
sweetheart. 

“Confound that fellow!” muttered Bartram, “he’s in my way 
wherever I move. I’ve heard too much of him in the stores and the 
courts and everywhere else that I have been obliged to go. I have 
to hear of him at the residence of my own sweetheart whenever I call 
there, and now I find Eleanor herself, who has never been able to en- 
dure any of the commoner specimens of humanity, apparently taking 
up the cudgels in his defence. I wish I could: understand the fascina- 
tion that fellow exerts over a number of people so much better than 
himself. Hang it! I am going to find out. He is a fool, if ever 
there was one, and Iam not. If I can’t get at the secret of it, it will 
be the first time that I have ever been beaten in examining and cross- 
examining such a common specimen of humanity.” 

Thus speaking, the lawyer crossed the street and entered the shop, 
but, to his disgust, found both the cobbler’s sons there with their father. 
The boys, with a curiosity common to all very young people, and par- 
ticularly intense among the classes who have nothing in particular to 
think of, stared at him so fixedly that he finally rose abruptly and 
departed without saying a word. The boys went out soon after, and 
Billy remarked to Tom, as the two sauntered homeward,— 

“Tom, what do you s’pose is the reason that feller comes in to see 
dad so much ?” 

“ Gettin’ a pair of shoes made, I s’pose,” said Tom, sulkily, for he 
os just failed in an attempt to extract a quarter of a dollar from his 
ather. 

“The shoes that dad was makin’ for him,” said Billy, “ was done 
two or three weeks ago, ’cause I took ’em to his office myself. But he 
comes to the shop over an’ over again, ’cause I’ve seen him there, an’ 
whenever he comes he manages to get talkin’ with dad about religion, 
He always begins it, too, ’cause never says nothin’ about it unless 
the lawyer starts it first.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “ seems to me that if he wants to know anythin’ 
on that subject he could go to some of the preachers, that ought to 
know a good deal more about it than dad does.” 

“Can’t tell so much about that sort of thing,” said Billy. ‘“There’s 





lots of men in this town that don’t know much about some thin that a 


knows a good deal about some others. You know when that dog we 
stole last summer got sick, there was nobody in town could do anythin’ . 
for him except that old lame nigger down in the holler.” 

“Well, you’re a sweet one, ain’t you?” said Tom. “ What’s dogs 
got to do with religion, I’d like to know? ‘You ought to be ashamed 
0’ yourself, even if you ain’t never been to church.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “what I was meanin’ is, some folks seem to 
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know a good deal about things without bein’ learned, that other folks 
will give their whole time to an’ don’t know very much about. Every 
lace that I go to, somebody says somethin’ to me about dad an’ re- 
igion. Say, Tom, do you know dad’s mighty different to what he 
used to be before he got took up?” 

“Of course I do. He’s always wantin’ folks to work, an’ always findin’ 
fault with everythin’ that we do that ain’t right. He didn’t use to-pay 
no attention to nothin’ ; we could do anythin’ we wanted to; and here 
I am, a good deal bigger, an’ just about as good as a man, an’ he pays 
more attention to me than he ever did, an’ fusses at me as if I was a 
little bit of a kid. An’ I don’t like it, either.” 

“‘ Well, as he said to me t’other day, Tom, he’s got to be pretty 
lively to make up for lost time.” 

“ Well, I wish, then,” said Tom, meditatively, “that he hadn’t 
never lost no time, ’cause it’s takin’ all the spirit out o’ me to be ham- 
mered at all the time in the way he’s a-doin’. I just tell you what it 
is, Billy,” said Tom, stopping short and smiting the palm of one hand 
with the fist of the other, “ hee been half a mind, off an’ on, to go to 
steady work of some kind, an’ I’ll be darned if I don’t do it, if dad 
don’t let me alone.” 

‘‘ Mis’ Prency was talkin’ to me the other day about dad,” said 
Billy, “an’ she asked me whether he wasn’t workin’ awful hard at 
home after he left the shop, an’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ an’ she said, ‘ I hope you 
all do all you can to help him? an’ I kind o’ felt ashamed, an’ all I 
could say was that I didn’t see nothin’ I could help him about, an’ she 
said she guessed if I’d think a little while I could find out. Say, Tom, 
let’s go to work a-thinkin’, an’ see if there ain’t some way to give dad 
a lift. Seems to me he’s doin’ everythin’ for us all the whole time, an’ 
we ain’t doin’ nothin’ at all for him.” 

“ Oh, now, quit your preachin’,” said the elder brother, contemptu- 
ously. “If you don’t, I’ll lamm you.” 

The younger brother prudently lapsed into entire silence, and the 
couple soon reached home. Tom strolled about the room, his lower lip 
hanging down, bestowing glares of different intensity upon every in- 
dividual and object present, and even making a threatening motion 
with his foot towards the baby, who had crawled about the floor until 
it.was weary and fretful and was uttering plaintive cries from time to 
time. His mother was out of the house somewhere, and the baby con- 
tinued to protest against its physical discomforts until Tom indulged in 
a violent expletive, which had the effect of temporarily silencing the 
child and causing it to look up at him with wondering eyes. Tom re- 
tugned the infant’s stare for a moment or two, and then, moved by some 
spirit which he was not able to identify, he stooped and picked up the 
infant and sat down in.a chair. When his mother returned, she was so 
astonished at what she saw that she hurried out of the house, down to 
the shop, and dragged her husband away and back to his home. When 
the door was opened, Sam Kimper was almost paralyzed to see his 
big son rocking-the youngest member of the family to and fro over 
the rough floor, and singing, in a hoarse and apparently ecstatic voice,— 


“T’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“wmg _ “ WELL, doctor,” said Deacon Quickset to his pastor one morning, 
~“"t¢T hope you have persuaded that wretched shoemaker to come into the 
: ark of safety and to lay hold of the horns of the altar.” 

“¢ My dear sir,” said Dr. Guide to his deacon, “ the conversation I 
had with that rather unusual character has led me to believe that he is 
quite as safe at present as any of the members of my own congre- 
gation.” 

“Oh, doctor, doctor !” groaned the deacon, “that will never do! 
What is the church to come to if everybody is to be allowed to believe 
just what he wants to, and stop just when he gets ready, and not go any 

urther unless he understands everything before him? I don’t need to 

tell you, a minister of the gospel and a doctor of divinity, that we have 

to live by faith and not by sight. I don’t have to go over all the points 

of belief to a man of your character to show you what a mistake you 

are making, thinking that way about a poor common fellow that’s only 

Las one idea in his head,—one that might be shaken out of it very 
ly. 

“Deacon,” said the minister, “I am strongly of the impression 
that any belief of any member of my congregation could be as easily 
shaken as the one article of faith to which that poor fellow has bound 
himself, I don’t propose to disturb his mind any further. ‘ Milk for 
babes,’ you know the apostle says, ‘and strong meat for men.’ After © 
he has proved himself to be equal to meat there will be ample time to 
experiment with some of the dry bones which you seem anxious that I 
should force upon him.” poy 

“ Dr. Guide,” said the deacon, with considerable dignity, “ I didn’t 
expect this kind of talk from you. I have been sitting under your 
ministrations a good many years, and, though sometimes I didn’t think 
you were as sharp-set as you ought to be, still I knew you were a man 
of level head and good education and knew everything that/was essential 
to salvation, otherwise why did the best college of our own denomi- 
nation make you a doctor of divinity? But I’ve got to let out what 
is in my heart, doctor, and it is this, that there is no stopping-place for 
any one that begins to walk the strait and narrow way ; he has 

- to keep on as long as he lives, and if he don’t he is going to be crowded 
off to one side.” 

“You are quite right, deacon,” said the minister; “and thereforeI .. . 
object to putting any stumbling-blocks in any such person’s way.” Fa ‘ 

“Do you mean to say, Dr. Guide,” asked the deacon, earnestly, a 
“that all the articles of faith that you have always taught us were essen- 
tial to salvation are to be looked at aa stumbling blocks when they are 
offered to somebody like that poor dying sinner?” 

I mean exactly that, deacon,” said the minister ; “and I mean still 
more, and I eopene to preach earnestly on the subject in a short time, 
and at considerable length, that they have been stumbling-blocks to a 


— many members of my congregation who should by this time be 
tter men and women than they are. For instance, deacon,” said the 
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minister, suddenly looking very stern and judicial, “ Mrs. Poynter has - 
been to me several times to explain that the reason that she does not 
pay her subscription to the last collection for the Missionary Associa- 
tion is that she cannot get the interest on the mortgage that you have 
ons for her a long time, and which, she says, you have col- 

“ Dr. Guide,” said the deacon, icily, “religion is religion, and busi- 
ness is business. You understand religion—to a certain extent ; though 
I must own that I don’t think you understand it as far as once I thought 
you did. But about business you must excuse me if I say you don’t 
know anything, especially if it’s business that somebody else has to carry 
on. If Mrs. Poymer don’t like the way I’m doing business for her, she 
knows a way to get rid of me, and she can do it easily enough.” 

“Deacon,” said the minister, “ I don’t wish to offend you, but mat- 
ters of this sort may develop into a scandal, and injure the cause for 
which both of us profess to be working with all our hearts. And, by 
the way, the Browning children are likely to be sent away from the 
Academy at which they are boarding because their expenses are not 
paid, according to the terms of the trust reposed in you by their father. 

have been written to several times by the principal, who is an old 
friend of mine. Can’t the matter be arranged in some way so that I 
shall not hear any more about<t? I have no possible method of re- 
plying in a manner that will satisfy the principal.” 

“Tell him to write to me, doctor; tell him to write to me. He 
has no business to put such affairs before anybody else. He will get 
his money. If he didn't believe it he wouldn’t have taken the chil- 
dren in the first place. But I will see that you don’t hear any more 
about either of those matters, and, as I am pretty busy and don’t get a 
chance to see you as often.as I’d like, I want to say that it seems to me 
that now is just the time.to get up a warmer feeling in the church. It’s 
getting cold weather, and folks are glad to get together in a warm room 
where there’s anything going on. Now, if you will just announce next 
Sunday that there’s going to be a series of special meetings to awaken 
pa os interest in this town I think you will do a good deal more 

among those who need it than by worrying members of your own 
pe cp about things that you don’t understand. I don’t mean 
’ any offence, and I hope you won’t take any; but when a man is trying 


* * todo business for a dozen other folks, and they are all at him at once, 





there are many things happening that he can’t very well explain.” 

“T already Salk Untaianinialt om a special effort at an early date,” 
said the pastor. “ And still more: two or three conversations 
with the man whom you were so desirous that I should call upon, 
I have determined to invite him to assist me in the conduct of the 
meetings.” 

- What ?” exclaimed the deacon, “ bring in that thief and drunkard 

and ignorant fellow, that is only just out of jail, to teach the way of 

life to people that need to know it? Why, Dr. Guide, you must be 
ing your mind!” 

“As you intimated about your own business affairs, deacon, that is 
a subject upon which I am better qualified to judge than you. The 
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meetings will be held, and Mr. Kimper will be asked to assist. In 

fact, I already have asked him. I trust that his presence will not 

cause us to lose such valuable assistance as you yourself may be able to 
ve. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed the deacon ; “I never did. It beats all! 
Why, if there was another church of our denomination in this town I 
believe I’d take my letters and go to it. I really would.” 

Nevertheless the special meetings were immediately announced, and 
they began directly afterwards, and, according to the pastor’s announce- 
ment, the ex-convict was asked to assist. His assistance did not seem 
to amount to much to those who came through curiosity to listen. But 
after he had made a speech which, at the suggestion of Dr. Guide, had 
been carefully prepared, but which was merely a rehearsal of what he 
already had said to numerous individual questioners, there was impres- 
ore silence in the lecture-room in which the meetings were to be con- 

ucted. 

“ My friends,” said the pastor, rising soon afterwards, “when our 
Lord was on earth He once raised his eyes to heaven and said, ‘I thank 
thee, Father, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and revealed them unto babes.’ I confess to you that I never was able 
to understand the full meaning of this expression ; but, as I have be- 
come more and more “aa with our friend who has just spoken to 

ou, and have learned how fully his faith is grounded, and how entirely 
his life has been changed by what seem to us the mere beginnings of a 
religious belief, I am constrained to feel that I have yet a great deal to 
learn about my own profession and my own duty as a minister. What 
has just been said to you contains the essence of everything which I 
have tried to preach from my pulpit in twenty years. I wish it were 
in my power to re-state it all as clearly as you have heard it this even- 
ing, but I confess:it is not. I fear to add anything to what you have 
already heard, for I do not see how in any way I could make this im- 
portant subject any more clear to your comprehension. I will therefore 
say no more, but ask, as is the custom, that any one here. present who 
desires to change his life and wishes the assistance of the prayers of 
God’s people will please rise.” 

As is usual in all such meetings, there was a general turning of heads 
from one side to the other. In an instant a single figure in the midst 
of the little congregation arose, and a second later a hoarse voice from 
one of the back seats, a voice which most persons present could identify 
as that of Sam Kimper’s son Tom, exclaimed,— 

“Great Lord ! it’s Reynolds Bartram !” 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE story that Reynolds Bartram had “stood up for prayers” went 
through Bruceton and the eromnge g country like wildfire. Scarcely 
any one believed it, no matter by whom he was told: the informer 


might be a person of undoubted character, but the information was 
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simply incredible. People would not believe such a thing unless they 

could see it with their own eyes and hear it with their own ears: so the 
special meetings became at once so largely attended that they were held 
in the body of the church instead of the little basement called the 
“ lecture-room.” 

The most entirely amazed person in the town was Deacon Quickset. 
Never before had he been absent, unless sick, from any special effort of 
his church to persuade sinners to flee from the wrath to come; but when 
Dr. Guide announced that he should ask Sam Kimper to assist him in 
the special meetings the deacon’s conscience bade him halt and consider. 
Dr. Guide was wrong,—there could be no doubt of that: would it be 
right, then, merely for the sake of apparent peace and unity, for him, 
the deacon, to seem to agree with his pastor’s peculiar views? The 
— made it a matter of prayer, and the result was that he remained 
at home. 

That Reynolds Bartram had been the first-fruits of the new special 
effort was a statement which the deacon denied as soon as he heard it. 
Frequent repetition of the annoying story soon began to impress him 
with its probability, and finally a brother deacon, who had been present, 
set. all doubt at rest by the assertion that Bartram had not only been 
converted, but was assisting at the meetings. When, however, the 
attending deacon went on to inform his absentee brother that Bartram 
had attributed his awakening and conversion to the influence of Sam 
Kimper, Deacon Quickset lost his temper, and exclaimed,— 

“It’s all a confounded lie! It’s a put-up job!” 

“Brother Quickset !” exclaimed the astonished associate, with a 

‘ most reproving look. 

“Qh, I don’t mean that you lie,” explained the angry defender of 
the faith. “If you heard Bartram say it, he did say it, of course. But 
there’s something wrong somewhere. The minister’s rather lost “his 
head over Sam Kimper, just because the wretch isn’t back in his old 
ways again, and he’s got a new notion in his head about how the gospel 
ought to be preached. New notions have been plenty enough ever 
since true religion started ; there’s always some man or men thinkin 
out things for themselves and forgetting everything else on account 0 
them. There were meddlers of that kind back to the days of the 
apostles, and goodness knows the history of the church is full of them. 

hey’ve been so set in their ways that no sort of discipline would cure 
them ; they’ve even had to be hanged or burned, to save the faith from 
being knocked to pieces.” 

“ But, Brother Quickset,” pleaded the other deacon, “every one 
knows our pastor isn’t that sort of person. He is an intelligent, 
thoughtful, unexcitable man, that——” 

“ That’s just the kind that always makes the worst heretics,” roared 
the deacon. ‘ Wasn’t Servetus that kind of person? And didn’t 
Calvin have’to burn him at the stake? I tell you, deacon, it takes a 

ood deal of the horror out of those times when you have a case of the 
ind come right before your eyes.” 

“ What? Somebody being burned?” exclaimed the other deacon, 
raising his hands in horror. 
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“No, no,” testily replied the defender of the faith. “Only some- 
body that ought to be.” 

“ But where does the lying come in, that you were talking about ?” 

“T tell you just what I believe,” said Deacon Quickset, dropping 
his voice and drawing closer to his associate. ‘I believe Dr. Guide 
believes just what he says,—of course nobody’s going to doubt that he’s 

sincere,—but when it’s come to the pinch he’s felt a Tittle shaky. What 

does any other man do when he finds himself shaky about an im- 

rtant matter of opinion? Why, he consults a lawyer, and gets 
imself pulled through.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say that you think Dr. Guide would go to 
a rank, persistent disbeliever in anything—but himself—like Ray Bar- 
tram, do you, in a matter of this kind? 

“Why not? Ministers have often got lawyers to help them when 
they’ve been muddled upon points of orthodoxy. What the lawyer 
believes or don’t believe hasn’t got anything to do with it: it’s his busi- 
ness to believe as his client does, and make other folk believe so too. 
Ray Bartram is just the sort of fellow a man would want in such a case. 
He’s got that way of looking as if he knew everything, just like his 
father had before him, that makes folks give in to him in spite of them- 
selves, Besides, he’ll say or do anything, to carry his point.” 

“ Isn’t that putting it rather strong, Brother Quickset ?” 

“ Of course it isn’t. Don’t I know, I should like to ask? Don’t 
I always hire him myself?” 

“Oh!” That was the only word the other deacon spoke, but his 
eyes danced, and he twisted his lips into an odd grin. 

“ Oh, get out !” exclaimed the pillar of orthodoxy. “ You needn't, 
take it that way. Of course what I ask him to do is only right: if I 
didn’t think so I wouldn’t ask him.” ise 

“Of course not, brother. But think a moment: do you really be- 
lieve that any form of professional pride would persuade that young 
man—proud as Lucifer, and just as conceited and headstrong, a 1 oene 
man who always has argued against religion and against every Teli 
you and I hold dear—to rise for prayers in an inquiry-meeting, and 
afterwards say it was the Christian life of Sam Kimper,—a man whom 
a high-born fellow like Bartram must believe as near the animals as 
humanity ever is,—to say it was the Christian life of Sam Kimper 
that convinced him of the supernatural origin and saving power of 
Christianity ?” : 

“T can’t believe he put it that way: there must be something else 
behind it. I’m going to find out for myself, and do it at once, too. This 
sort of nonsense must be stopped. Why, if men go to taking every- 
thing Jesus Christ said just as He said it, everything in the world in the 
way of business is going to be turned upside-down.” 

Away went Deacon Quickset to Bartram’s office, and was so fortu- 
nate as to find the lawyer in. He went right at his subject : 

“ Well, young man, you’ve been in nice business, haven’t you ?— 
trying to go up to the throne of grace right behind a jail-bird, while 
the leaders and teachers whom the Lord has selected have been spurned 
by you for years !” : : 
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Reynolds Bartram was too new a convert to have changed his old 
self and manner to any great extent: so he flushed angrily, and 
retorted ,— 

“ One thief is about as good as another, Deacon Quickset.” 

Then it was the deacon’s turn to look angry. The two men faced 
each other for a moment with flashing eyes, hairs brows, and hard- 
on — The deacon was the first to recover himself: he took @ chair, 
and said,— 

“‘ Maybe I haven’t heard the story rightly. What I came around 
for was to get it from first hands. Woul you mind telling me?” 

“T suppose you allude to my conversion ?” 

“Yes,” said the deacon, with a look of doubt, “ I suppose that’s what 
we will have to call it, for want of a better word.” 

“It is a very short story,” said Bartram, now entirely calm, as he 
leaned against his desk and folded his arms. “ Like every other man 
with any brains, I’ve always been interested in religion, intellectually, 
and have had to believe that if it was right, as I heard it talked, it had 
sometimes got away from its Founder in a manner for which there 
seemed to be no excuse. Everything was being taught by the servants, 
nothing by the Master. When I want to know your wishes, deacon, 
about any matter in which we are mutually interested, I do not go to 
your back door and inquire of your servants: I go to you, direct. 
But when people—you among the number—have talked to me about 
religion, they’ve always talked Peter and Paul and James and John,— 
never Jesus.” 

“The Apostle Paul——” began the deacon, but the lawyer snatched 
the words from his lips, and continued : 
~ The Apostle Paul was the ablest lawyer who ever talked. I’ve 
studied him a great deal, in past days,—for style.” 

- “ Awful!” groaned the deacon. 
“‘ Not in the least,” said the lawyer, with fine earnestness, “ He 
was just the man for his place and his time; ’twas his business to ex- 
lain the new order of things to the hard-headed Jews, of whom he 
had been so notable a representative that to convert him it was n 
that he should be knocked senseless and remain so for the space of three 
days: you remember the circumstance? He was just the man, too, to 
explain the new religion to the heathens and pagans of his day, for 
those Greeks and Romans were a brainy lot of people. But why 
should he have been quoted to me, or any other man in the community ? 
We don’t have to be convinced that Jesus lived: we believe it already. 
The belief has been born in us; it has run through our blood for hun- 
dreds of years. Do you know what I’ve honestly believed for years. 
about a lot of religious men in this town, you among the number? I’ve 
believed that Jesus was so good that you’ve all been making hypo- 
critical excuses, through your theology, to get away from this!’ 

‘“‘ Get away from my Saviour!” gas the deacon. 

“Oh, no; you wanted enough of Him to be saved by,—enough to 
die by ; but when it comes to living by Him —— well, you know per- 
fectly well that you don’t.” 

“ Awful !” again groaned the deacon. s 
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“ When I heard of that wretched convict taking his Saviour as an 
exemplar of daily life and conduct, it seemed ridiculous. If better 
men couldn’t do it, how could he? I had no doubt that while he was 
under lock and key, with no temptations about him, and nothing to 
resist, he had succeeded ; but that he could do it in the face of all his 
old influences I did not for an instant believe. I began tostudy him, as 
I would any other criminal, and when he did not break down as soon 
as I had expected, I was mean enough—God forgive me !—to try to 
shake his faith. The honest truth is, I did not want to be a Christian 
myself, and had resisted all the arguments I had heard; but I was 
helpless when dear friends told me nothing was impossible to me which 
was being accomplished by a common fellow like Sam Kimper.” 

“ Nothing is impossible to him that believes,” said the deacon, find- 
ing his tongue for a moment. 
sis ws Oh, I believe; ie was no trouble about that: ‘ - T hes, also 

ieve,’—you remember that passage, I suppose? Finally an to 
watch Serrdhede;, to see if pra’ he wasn’t as much of a hypocrite, 
on the sly, as some other people I know. He can’t make will money 
on the terms he has with Larry, no matter how much work reaches the 
shop. I’ve passed his shop scores of times, early and late, and found 
him always at work, except once or twice when I’ve seen him on his 
knees. I’ve hung about his wretched home nights, to see if he did not 
sneak out on thieving expeditions; I’ve asked store-keepers what he 
bought, and have found that his family lived on the plainest food. That 
man is a Christian, deacon. When I heard that he was to make an 
exhortation at the meeting, I went there to listen—only for that pur- 

But as he talked I could not help recalling his mean, little, - 
insignificant face as I’d seen it again and again when I was a younger 
man, dropping into justices’ courts for a chance to get practice at 
pleading, and he was up for fighting or stealing. It was the same 
face: nothing can ever make his forehead any higher or broader, or put 
a chin where nature left one off. But the expression of countenance 
was so different—so honest, so good—that I got from it my first clear 
idea of what was possible to the man who took our Saviour for a model 
of daily life. It took such hold of me that when the pastor asked 
those who wanted the prayers of God’s people to rise, I was on my feet 
in an instant ; I couldn’t keep my seat.” 

“Then you do admit that there are some God’s people besides Sam 
Kimper?” sneered the deacon. 

‘“‘T never doubted it,” replied the lawyer. — 

“Oh, well,” said the deacon, “if you’ll go on, now you’ve begun, 
-you’lk see you’ve only made a beginning. By the way, have you got 
that Bittles mort ready yet ?” 

“No,” said the lawyer, “and I won’t have it ready, either. To 
draw a mortgage in that way, so the property will fall into your hands 
quickly and Bittles will lose everything, is simple rascality, and I'll 
have nothing to do with it.” 

“It’s all right if he’s willing to sign it, isn’t it?” asked the deacon, 
with an ugly rown. “His signature is put on by his own free will, 
isn’t it 5 
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_- “You know perfectly well, Deacon Quickset,” said the lawyer, 
“that fellows like Bittles will sign anything without looking at it, if 
they can get a little money to put into some new notion. A man’s 
home should be the most jealously guarded bit of property in the 
world: I’m not going to deceive any man into losing it.” 

“TI didn’t suppose,” said the deacon, “ that getting religious would 
take away your respect for the law, and make you above the law.” 

“It doesn’t: it makes me resolve that the law shan’t be used for 
purposes of the devil.” 

“Do you mean to call me the devil?” screamed the deacon. 

“T’m not calling you anything: I’m speaking of the unrighteous 
act you want done. I won’t do it for you; and, farther, T’ll put Bit- 
tles on his guard against any one else who may try it.” 

“Mr. Bartram,” said the deacon, rising, “ I guess I’ll have to take 
all my law-business to somebody else. Good-morning.” 

“T didn’t suppose I should have to suffer for my principles so soon,” 
said the lawyer, as the deacon started ; “ but when you want to be con- 
verted, come see me and you'll learn I bear you no grudge. Indeed, 
you'll be obliged to come to me, as you'll learn after you think over all 
your affairs a little while.” 

The deacon stopped : the two men stood face to face a moment, and 
then parted in silence. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Eleanor Prency heard that her lover had not only been 
converted but was taking an active in the special religious meet- 
ings, she found herself in what the old women of the vicinity called a 
“state of mind.” She did not object to young men becoming very 
good ; that is, she did object to any young man of whom she happened 
to be very fond beeoming op bad. But it seemed to her that there 
was a place where the line should be drawn, and that Reynolds Bar- 
tram had overstepped it. That he might sometime join the church 
was a ibility to which she had previously looked forward with 
some P urable sense of anticipation. She belonged to the church 
herself, so did her father and mother, and she had long been of the 
opinion that.a little religion was a very good thing for a young man 
who was in business and subject to temptation. But, as she regarded 
the events of the past few evenings as reported by people who had 
been to the meetings, she became more than ever of the opinion that a 
little religion would go a long way, and that Reynolds m had 
more than was necessary. 

To add to her-annoyance, some of her intimate acquaintances who 
knew that if the two gouns peorte were not engaged they certainly were 
very fond of each other, who regarded the match as a matter of 
course in the near future, began to twit her on the possibility of her 
over becoming a niinister should he go on in his present earnest course 
of trying to save lost souls. The more they talked about her, in her 
presence, as a minister's wife, the less she enjoyed the prospect. Min- 
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isters’ wives in Bruceton were sometimes pretty, but they never dressed 
.well, and Miss Eleanor was sure, from what she saw of their 
lives, that they never had any good times. 

Fuel was added to the fire of her discontent when her mother 
announced one morning that Jane Kimper had arrived and would 
assist the couple at their sewing. To Eleanor, Jane represented the 
Kimper family, the head of which was the cause of Reynolds Bartram’s 
extraordinary course. Eleanor blamed Sam for all the discomfort to 
which she had been subjected on account of Bartram’s religious aspira- 
tions, and she was inclined to visit upon the new seamstress the blame 
for all the annoyances from which she had suffered. 

Like a great many other girls who are quite affectionate daughters, 
she neglected to make a confidante of her mother; and Mrs. Prency 
was therefore very much surprised, on entering the room after a short 
shopping-tour, to discover the two young women in utter silence, 
Eleanor looking greatly vexed and the new sewing-woman very much 
distressed about something. The older lady endeavored to engage the 
couple in conversation. After waiting a little while for the situation 
to make itself manifest, but getting only very short replies, she left 
the room and made an excuse to call her daughter after her. 

F My dear child, what is the matter? Doesn’t Jane know how to 
sew 

“‘ Yes,” said Eleanor, “I suppose so; but she knows how to talk, 
too, and she has done it so industriously and made me feel so uncom- 
fortable that I have not had any opportunity to examine her sewing.” 

‘“‘ My daughter, what can she have said to annoy you so much?’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed Eleanor, savagely snatching to pieces a bit of deli- 
cate silk she held in her hand, “ what every one else is talking about. 
What does any one in this town have to talk about just now, I wonder, 
except Reynolds Bartram and the church? Why jg it that they all 
think it necessary to come and talk to me about it? I am sure i am 
not specially interested in church work, and I don’t believe any one 
who talked to me about it is, but I hear nothing else from morn- 
ing till night when any visitor comes in. I was congratulating myself 
that I had an excuse to-day, so that I need not see any one who might 
call, but that dreadful girl is worse than all the rest put together. 
She seems to think, as her folks at home haven’t anything else to talk 
about, and as: her father is so delighted at the ‘ blessed” change,’ as 
she expresses it, that has come over Bartram, that I should feel just as 
happy about it.” 

“ Well, daughter, don’t you ?” 

“No, mother, I don’t. I suppose it’s perfectly dreadful in me to sa 
so, but I don’t feel anything of the kind. It’s just horrid; and I wi 
you and father would take me away for a little while, or else let me 
go off on a visit. People talk as if Ray belonged entirely to me,—as 
“é I had had something to do about it; and you know perfectly well I 

aven’t. 

“Well, dear, is that any reason why you should be jealous of poor 
Sam Kimper ?” 4 os ; i 68 

“ Jealous!” exclaimed Eleanor, her eyes flashing: “he is the worst 
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enemy I ever had. I haven’t had so much annoyance and trouble in 
all my life as have come to me during the past two or three days 
through that wretched man. I wish him almost any harm. I even 
wish he had never gone to the penitentiary.” ° 

Mrs. Prency burst out laughing. The young woman saw the blun- 
der she had committed, and continued, prot tnd 

‘“‘T mean that I wish he had never got out again. The idea of a 
= like that oe — to this town and ee and sale te 

8 sympathies in such a way as to carry in t le right 
of, of their fe feet! Here you and father have been talleog a at him at 
the table almost every day for a long time !” 

“Well, daughter, you seemed interested in everything we said, and 
thought he might do a great deal of good if he were sincere and re- 
mained true to his professions.” 

“Great deal of good? Yes; but of course I sup he’d do it 
among his own set of people. I had no idea that he was going to 
invade the upper classes of society and make a guy out of the very 
y man that-———” 

en Eleanor burst into tears. 

“« My dear child,” said the mother, “ you are making altogether too 
much of very little. Of course it’s impossible that everybody in the 
town shan’t be surprised at the sudden change that has come over Mr. 
Bartram, but it ought to comfort you to know that all the better people 
in the town-are very glad to learn of it, and that his example is making 
them very much ashamed of themselves, and that, instead of the 
meetings being conducted almost entirely by him and Sam Kimper, 
hereafter-——’ 

“Him and Sam Kimper! Mother! the idea of mentioning the two 

ns in the same day !—in the same breath! How can you?” 

“Well, dear, they will no longer manage the meetings by them- 
selves, but a number of the older citizens, who have generally held 
aloof from such affairs, have resolved that it is time for them to do 
something: so Reynolds will very soon be a less prominent figure, and 
I trust you will hear less about him. But don’t—I beg of you, don’t 
visit your displeasure on that poor girl. You can’t imagine that she 
had anything to do with her father’s conversion, can you, still less with 
that of Mr. Bartram? Now, do dry your eyes and try to come back 
to your work and be cheerful. If you can’t do more, you at least can 


be human. Don’t disgrace your parentage, my dear. She has not 


even done that as yet.” 

Then Mrs. Prency returned to the sewing-room and chatted a little 
while with the new seamstress about the work inhand. Eleanor joined 
them in a few moments, and the mental condition of the atm 


became somewhat less cloudy than before, when suddenly a stupid ser- . 


vant, who had only just’ been engaged and did not entirely know the 
" 


ways of the house, ushered directly into the sewing-room Mr. Reynolds 
Bartram. 
Eleanor sprang to her feet, spreading d , and needles, and 


Is of silk, and thread, and scissors, and thimbles, all over the floor. 
ane looked up timidly for an instant, and bent her head lower over 


avs 
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her work. But Mrs. Prency received him as graciously as if she were 
the Queen of England sitting upon her throne, with her royal robes 
upon her. 

a I merely dropped into see the judge, Mrs. Prency. I beg pardon 
for intruding upon the business of the day.” 

“I don’t suppose he is at home,” said the lady. “ You have been 
at the office ?” 

‘“‘‘Yes, and I was assured he was here. I was anxious to see him at 
once. I suspect I have a very heavy case on my hands, Mrs. Preney. 
What do you suppose I have agreed todo? I have promised, actually 
promised, to persuade him to come down to the church this evening and 
take part in the meetings.” 

Eleanor, who had just reseated herself, flashed an indignant look at 
him. The young man saw it; but, if the spirit of regeneration had 
worked upon him toa sufficient extent to make him properly sensitive 
to the looks and manners of estimable young women, he showed no 
sign of it at the moment. 

“T am sure I wish you well in your effort,” said the judge’s wife; 
“and, if it is of any comfort to you, I promise that I will do all in my 
power to assist you.” 

Then Eleanor’s eyes flashed again, as she said,— 

“ Mother, the idea of father a 

(i Well 9? . 

“The idea of father taking part in such work !” 

“ Do you know of any one, daughter, whose character more fully jus- 
tifies him in doing so? If you do, I shall not hesitate to ask Mr. Bar- 
tram to act as substitute until some one else can be found.” 

Then Eleanor’s eyes took a very different expression, and she began 
to devote herself intensely to her sewing. 

“If you are very sure,” said Bartram, “that your husband is not 
at home, I must seek him elsewhere, I suppose. Good-day! Ah, I 
beg pardon. I did not notice—I was not aware that it was you, Miss 
Kimper. I hope if you see your father to-day you will tell him the 
good work that he began is progressing finelyfand that you saw me in 
search to-day of Judge Prency to help him on-with his efforts down at 
the church ?” 

And then, with another bow, Bartram left the room. 

__ -If poor Jane could have been conscious of the look that Eleanor 
bent upon her at that instant, she certainly would have been inclined to 
leave the room and never enter it again. But she knew nothing of it, 
and the work went on amid oppressive silence. 

Mrs. Prency had occasion to leave the room for an instant soon 
after, and Jane lifted her head and said,— 

“Who would have thought, miss, that that young man was going 
to be so good, and all of a sudden, too?” 

“He always was good,” said Eleanor ; “ that is, until now.” 

“T’m sorry I mentioned it, ma’am, but I s’pose he won’t be as wild 
as he and some of the young men about this town have been.” : 

“What do you mean by wild? Do you mean to say that he ever 

_ was wild in any way ?” , 
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“Oh, perhaps not,” said the unfortunate sewing-girl, wishing her- 
self an Fn e sh tried to find some method of ual from 
the unfortunate remark. . 

“What do you mean, then? Tell me: can’t you speak ?” 

“Oh, only, you know, ma’am, some of the nicest young men in 
town come down to the hotel nights to chat, and they take a glass of 
wine once in a while, and smoke, and have a good time, an ‘- 

Eleanor looked at Jane very sharply, but the sewing-girl’s face was 
averted, so that questioning looks could elicit no answers, Eleanor’s 
gaze, ‘however, continued to be fixed. She was obliged to admit to 

erself, as she had said to her mother several days before, that Jane 
had a not unsightly face and quite a fine figure. She had heard that 
there sometimes were “great larks,” as the young men called them, at 
the village hotel, and she wondered how much the underlings of the 
establishment could know about them, and what stories they could tell. 
Jane suddenly became to her more interesting than she had yet been. 
She wenden. what further questions to ask, and could not think of 
any that she could put into words. Finally she left the room, sought 
her mother, and exclaimed,— 

“Mother, I’m not going to marry Reynolds Bartram. If hotel 
servants know all about his goings-on evenings, what stories may they 
not tell if they choose? That sort of people will say anything they 
can of him. I don’t suppose they know the difference between the 
truth and a lie; at least they never do when we hire them.” 

The mother looked at the daughter tenderly and shrewdly. Then 
she smiled, and said,— . 

“ Daughter, I can see but one way for you to relieve your mind on 
that subject.” 

“ What is that?” asked the daughter. 

“Tt is only this: convert Jane.” 








CHAPTER XVII. 


As the special meetings at the church went on, Deacon Quickset 
began to fear that he had made a mistake. -He had taken an active 
part in all previous meetings of the same kind for more than twenty- 
five years. The results of some of them had been very satisfactory, 
and the deacon modestly but nevertheless with much self-gratulation 
had recounted his own services in all of them. 

“ Whoso converteth a sinner from the error of his ways shall save 
a soul from death and cover a multitude of sins ; that is what the good 
book says,” said the deacon to himself one day as he walked from his 
house to his place-of business ; “and considering the number of people 
that I have helped to snatch as brands from the burning, it does seem to 
me that I must have covered a good many sins of my own,—such as 
they are. I’m only a human being, and a poor, weak, and sinful crea- 
ture, but there’s certainly a good many folks in this town that would 
not have started in the right way when they did if it hadn’t been for 
what I said to them. Now, here’s the biggest movement of the kind 

Vout. XLIV.—52 
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ing on that ever was known in this town, and I’m out of it. What 
for? Just because I don’t agree with Sam Kimper. I mean, just 
because Sam Kimper don’t agree with me. I don’t suppose the thin 
would have come to anything, anyhow, if it hadn’t been for that f 
of a young lawyer setting his foot in it in the way hedid. Every- 
body likes excitement, and it’s a bigger thing for him to have gone into 
this protracted meeting than it would be for a circus to come to town 
with four new elephants. It’s rough.” 

The deacon took a few papers from his pocket, looked them over, 
his face changing from grave to puzzled and from puzzled to angry and 
back again thrush a whole gamut of facial expressions. Finally he 
thrust the entire collection back into his pocket, and said to himself,— 

“Tf he keeps on at that work I may have as much trouble as he 
let on that I would. I don’t see how some of these things are going to 
be settled unlese I have him to help me; and if he’s going to be as par- 
ticular as he makes out, or as he did make out the other day, there’s 
going to be trouble, just as sure as both of us are alive. Of course the 
more prominent he is before the public, the less he’ll want to be in an 
case in court that takes hard fighting ; particularly when he don’t thin 
he’s on the popular side. And there’s that Mrs. Poynter that’s bethering 
me to death about the interest on her mortgage: I keep hearing that 
she’s at the meetings every night, and that she never lets an evening 
pass without speaking to Bartram. Maybe all she’s talking about is 
some sinner or other that she wants to have saved ; but, if she acts 
with him as she does with me, I’m awfully afraid that she’s consulting 
him about that interest. 

“T didn’t think it was the right time of the year to start special’ 
meetings, anyhow; and I don’t know what our minister did it for 
without consulting the deacons. He never did such a thing in his 
life before. It does seem to me that oncein a while everything 
crosswise, and it all happens just when I need most of all to have things 
go along straight and smooth. Gracious! if some of these papers in 
my pocket don’t work the way they ought to, I don’t know how things 
are going to come out.” 

The deacon had almost reached the business street as this soliloquy 
went on, but he seemed inclined to carry on his conversation with him- 
self: so he deliberately turned about and slowly paced the way back- 
ward towards his home. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said he, after a few moments of silence, in 
which his mind seemed busily occupied,—“ I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was the best way out, after all. I do believe I’ll doit. Yes, I will 
do it. I'll go and buy out that shoe-shop of Larry Highgetty’s, and . 
I'll let Sani Kimper have it at just what it costs, and trust him for all 
the purchase-money. I don’t believe the good-will of the place and all 
the stock that is in it will cost over a couple of hundred dollars; and 
Larry would take my note at six months almost as quick as he’d take 
anybody else’s money. If things go right I can pay the note, and if 
they don’t he can get the property back. But in the mean time folks 
won’t be able to say anything against me. They can’t say then that 
I’m down on Sam, like some of them say now, and if anybody talks 
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about Bartram and the upper-crust folks that have been helping the 
meetings along, I can just remind them that talk is — and that it’s 
money that tells. I'll do it, as sure as my name’s Quickset; and the 
quicker I do it the better it will be for me, if I’m not mistaken.” 

The deacon hurried off to the shoe-store. As usual, the only occu- 
pant of the shop was Sam. 

“'Where’s Larry, Sam ?” asked the deacon, briskly. 

“ T don’t know, sir,” said Sam, “ but I’m afraid he’s at Weitz’s beer- 
shop.” 
«Well, Sam,” said the deacon, trying to be pleasant, though his 
mouth was very severely set, “ while you’re in the converting line,— 
which I hear you’re doing wonders at, and I’m very glad to hear it,— 
why don’t you begin at home and bring about a change in Larry ?” 

‘Do you know, deacon,” said Sam, “ I was thinkin’ about the same 
thing? and I’m goin’ to see that priest of his about-——” 

“Oh, Sam!” groaned the deacon. “The idea of going to see a 
Catholic priest about a fellow-man’s salvation, when there’s a special 
meeting running in our own church and you’ve taken such an interest 
in it ?” 

“Every man for his own, deacon,” said Sam. “I don’t believe 
Larry cares anythin’ about the church that you belong to, an’. that I’ve 
been goin’ to for some little time, an’ I know he thinks a good deal 
of Father Black. I’ve found out myself, after a good deal of trouble 
in this world, that it makes a good deal of difference who talks to you 
about such things. Now, he thinks Father Black is the best man 
there is in the world. I don’t know anythin’ about that, though I 
don’t know of anybody in this town I ever talked to that left me 
feelin’ more comfortable an’ looked more like a good man himself 
than that old priest did one day when he come in here an’ talked to 
me very kindly. Why, deacon, he didn’t put on any airs at all. He 
talked just as if he was a good brother of mine, an’ he left me feelin’ 
that if I wasn’t good I was a brother of his, anyhow. That’s more 
than I can say most other folks in this town ever did, deacon.” 

The deacon was so horrified at this unexpected turn of the conver- 
sation that for a little while he entirely forgot the purpose for which 
he had come. But he was recalled to his senses by the entrance of 
Reynolds Bartram. His eye met the lawyer’s, and at once the deacon 
looked defiant. Then he pulled himself together, and, with a mighty 
effort, remarked,— 

“Sam, some folks say I am down on you, and that I don’t sym- 
pathize with you. Some folks talk a good deal for you, and to you, 
and ‘don’t do anything for you. But I just came in this morning for 
the sole purpose of saying this: You’ve had a hard row to hoe, and 
you’ve worke.l at it first-rate ever since you got out of jail. I’ve been 
watching you, though perhaps you don’t know it, and I came here to 
say that I believe so much in your having had a change—though-I do 
insist you haven’t gone far enough—I came around to say that I was 
going to buy out this place from Larry, and give it to you at your own 
terms, so that you can make all the money that comes in.” 

Sam looked up in astonishment at the lawyer. The lawyer looked 
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— — ilingly at the deacon, who was seated on a very low bench, 
said,— 

“ Deacon, we’re all a good deal alike in this world in one respect : 
our best thoughts come too late. I don’t hesitate to say that some 
good thoughts, which I have heard you urge upon other people but 
which you never mentioned to me, have come to me a deal later than 
they should. But, on the other hand, this matter of making Sam the 
master of this shop has already been attended to. I’ve bought it 
for him myself, and made him a free and clear present of it last night 
in token of the immense amount of good which he has done me by 

nal example.” 3 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed the deacon. 

“T don’t mind saying,” continued the lawyer, “that if you will go 
to work and do me half as much good, I will buy just as much prop- 
erty and make you a free and clear present of it. I am open to all 
possible benefits of that kind nowadays, and willing to pay for them, 
so far as money will go, to the full extent of my income and capital.” 

The deacon arose and looked about him in a dazed sort of fashion. 
Then he looked at the lawyer inquiringly, put his hand in his pocket, 
drew forth a mass of business papers, shuffled them over once more, 
looked again at the lawyer, and said,— . 

“Mr. Bartram, I’ve got some particular business with you that I 
would like to talk about at once. Would you mind coming to my 
office, or taking me around to yours?” F 

“ Not at all. Good luck, Sam,” said the lawyer. “Good day.” 

The two men went out together. No sooner were they outside the 
shop than the deacon said, rapidly,— 

“Reynolds Bartram, my business affairs are in the worst possible 
condition. You know more about them than anybody else. You have 
done as much as anybody else to put them in the muddle that they’re 
in now. You helped me into them, and now, church or no church, 
religion or no religion, you’ve got to help me out of them or I’ve got to 
go to the devil. How, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” murmured the lawyer. 

“Yes, it’s as bad as that, and I could put it a good deal stronger 
if it was necessary. Everything has been going wrong. That walnut 
timber tract over on the creek, that I expected to get about five thou- 
sand dollars out of, isn’t worth five thousand cents. Since the last 
time I was over there some rascal stole every log that was worth taking, 
and the place wouldn’t bring under the hammer half what I gave for it. 
I have been trying to sell it, but somehow everybody that wanted it 
before has found out what has been going on. This is an awfully mean 
world on business-men that don’t look out for themselves all the time.” 

“TJ should not think you had ever any right to complain of it, 
deacon,” said the lawyer. 

. “Come, come, now,” said the deacon, “I’m not in any condition to 
be tormented to-day, Reynolds,—I really ain’t. I’m almost crazy, I 
suppose old Mrs. Poynter has been at you to get her interest-money 
out of me, hasn’t she?” 

“ Hasn’t spoken a word to me about it,” said the lawyer. 
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“ Well, I heard she was after you every night in the meeting——” 

“She was after me, talking about one sinner or another of her 
acquaintance, but she didn’t mention you, deacon. It’s a sad mistake, 
perhaps, but in a big town like this a person can’t think of everybody 
at once, you know.’ 

“ For heaven’s sake, Bartram, shut up, and tell me what I have to 
do. Time is passing. I must have a lot of ready cash to-day, some- 
how, and here are all these securities; the minute I try to sell them 
people go to asking questions, and you’re the only man they can come 
to. Now, you know perfectly well, what the arrangements and under- 
standings were when these papers were drawn, because you drew them 
all yourself. Now, if people come to you I want you to promise me 
that you’re not going to go back on me.” 

The deacon still held the papers in his hand, gesticulating with 
pnt As he spoke, the lawyer took them, looked at them, and finally 
said,— 

“Deacon, how much money do you need ?” ; 

“T can’t get through,” said the deacon, “ with less than nine hun- 
dred dollars ready cash, or first-class checks and notes, this very day.” 

“ Humph !” said the lawyer, still handling the papers. “ Deacon, 
T’ll make you a straightforward proposition concerning that money. 
If you will agree that I shall be agent of both parties in any settle- 
ment of these agreements which I hold in my hand, and that you will 
accept me as sole and final arbitrator in any differences of opinion be- 
tween you and the signers, I will agree —— to lend you the 
amount you need, on your simple note of hand, renewable from time 
to time until you are ready to pay it.” 

“ Ray Bartram,” exclaimed the deacon, stopping short and looking 
the lawyer full in the face, “ what on earth has got into you?” 

“ Religion, I guess, deacon,” said the lawyer. “Try it yourself: 
it’ll do you good.’ 

The lawyer walked off briskly, and Jeft the deacon standing alone 
in the street. As the deacon afterwards explained the matter to his 
wife, he felt like a stuck pig. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tom,” said Sam Kimper to his eldest son one morning after 
breakfast, “T wish you’d walk along to the shop with me. ere’s 
somethin’ I want to talk about.” 

Tom wanted to.go somewhere else; what boy doesn’t, when his 

nts have anything for him to do? Nevertheless, the young man 

ally obeyed his father, and the two left the house together. 

“Tom,” said the father, as soon as the back door had closed behind 
them, “ Tom, I’m bein’ made a good deal more of than I deserve, but 
*tain’t any of my doin’s, and men that ort to know keep tellin’ me that 
T’m doin’ a lot o’ good in town. Once in a while, though, somebod 
laughs at me,—laughs at somethin’ I say. It’s been hurtin’ me, an’ t 
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told Judge Prency so the other day; but he said, ‘Sam, it isn’t what 
ae say, but the way you say it.’ You see, I never had no eddication ; 
was sent to school, but I played hookey most of the time.” - 

“ Did you, though?” asked Tom, with some inflections that caused 
the cobbler to look up in time to see that his son was looking at him 
admiringly ; there could be no doubt about it. Sam had never been 
looked at that way before by his big boy, and the consequence was 
an entirely new and pleasurable sensation. After thinking it over a 
moment, he replied,—- 

“ Yes, I did, an’ any fun that was to be found I looked after in 
them days. I don’t mind tellin’ you that I don’t think I found enough 
to pay for the trouble; but things was as they was. Now I wish I’d 
done diff’rent ; but it’s too late to get back what I missed by dodgin’ 
lessons. Tom, if I could talk better, it would be a good thing for me ; 
but I ain’t got no time to go to school. You’ve been to school a lot : 
why can’t you come to the shop with me, an’ sit down an’ tell me 
where an’ how I don’t talk like other folks ?” 

Tom indulged in a long and convulsive chuckle. 

“ When you’ve done laughin’ at your father, Tom,” continued Sam, 
“he'll be glad to have you say somethin’ that ll show him that you 
ain’t as mean an’ low down as some folks think you be.” 

“T ain’t no school-teacher,” said Tom, “ an’ I ain’t learned no fancy 
ways of talkin’ !” : 

“T don’t expect you to tell me more’n you know,” said the parent, 
“but if you’ve got the same flesh an’ blood as me, you’ll stand by me 
when I’m bothered. The puppies of a dog would do that much for 
their parent in trouble.” 4 P 

Tom did not answer ; he sulked a little while, but.finally entered 
the shop with his father and sat down, searched his mind a few 
moments, and then recalled and repeated two injunctions which his last 
teacher had most persistently urged upon her pupils,—that they should 
not drop letters from the ends of words, nor say “ain’t” or “ hain’t.” 
Then Sam devoted himself to practice by talking aloud, and Tom be- 
came so amused by the changes in his father’s intonation that he finally 
was obliged to go home and tell his mother and Mary. 

“ Stop that,—right away !” exclaimed Mrs. Kimper, as soon as Tom 
got fairly into his story. “ Your father ain’t goin’ to be laughed at in 
his own house, by his own family, while I’m around to stand up for 
him. 
“Oh, stuff !’ exclaimed Tom, in amazement. Then he laughed as 
he reverted to his father’s efforts at correct pronunciation, and continued 
his story. Suddenly he was startled by seeing his mother snatch a 
stump of a fire-shovel from the hearth and brandish it over his head. 

“You give up that talk right away!” exclaimed the woman. 
“Your father is astonishin’ the life out of me ev’ry day by the new © 
way he’s talkin’ an’ livin’. He’s the best man in this town; I don’t 
care if he has been in the penitentiary, I’m not goin’ to hear a bit of 
fun made of him, not even by one of his own young ones.” 

All the brute in Tom’s nature came to the surface in an instant, yet 
his amazement kept him silent and staring. It was such a slight, 
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feeble, contemptible figure, that of the woman who was threatening to 
punish him,—him, Tom Kimper, whom few men in town would care 
to meet in a trial of strength. It set Tom to thinking ; he said after- 
wards the spectacle was enough to make a brickbat wake up and think. 
At last he exclaimed, tenderly,— 

“¢ Mother !” 

ve woman dropped her weapon and burst into tears, sobbing 
aloud— — 

“You never said it that way before.” 

Tom was so astonished at what he saw and heard that he shuffled 
up to his mother and awkwardly placed his clumsy hand upon her 
cheek, In an instant his mother’s arms were around his neck so tight 
that Tom feared he was being strangled. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! what’s got into me? What’s got into both of us? 
Ev’rythin’s diffrent to what it used to be. It’s carryin’ me right off 
my feet sometimes. I don’t know how to stand it all, an’ yet I 
wouldn’t have it no other way for nothin’.” 

Tom could not explain, but he did something a great deal better ; 
for the first time since he ceased being a baby and his mother began to 
tire of him, he acted affectionately to the woman who was leaning upon 
him. He put his strong arm around her, and repeated the single word | 
“Mother” often and earnestly. As for Mrs. Kimper, no further ex- 
planation seemed necessary. 

After mother and son had become entirely in accord, through 
methods which only Heaven and mothers understand, Mrs. Kimper 
began to make preparations for the family’s mid-day meal. While 
she worked, her daughter Jane appeared, and threw cold water upon a 
warm affectional glow by announcing,— 

& I’m fired.”’ 

“ What do you mean, child?” asked her mother. 

“Just what I say. That young Ray Bartram, that’s the Prency 

l’s feller, has been comin’ to the house almost ev’ry day while I’ve 
at workin’ there, an’ he’s. been awful polite to me. He never used 
to be that way when him an’ the other young fellers in town used to 
come down to the hotel an’ drink in the big room behind the saloon. 

Miss Prency got to askin’ me questions about him this morning, an’ 

the less I told her the madder she got, an’ at last she said somethin’ that 

made me get up an’ leave.” : 

“What's he ever had to do with you?” asked Mrs. Kimper, after 
a long, wondering stare. 

“ Nothin’, except to talk impudent. Mother, what’s the reason a 
poor gal that don’t ever look for any company above her always keeps 
findin’ it when she don’t want it?” 

Mrs, Kimper got the question so mixed with her culinary prepara- 
tions that she was unable to answer or to remember that she already 
had salted the stew which she was preparing for dinner. As she won- 
dered and worked, her husband came in. 

“‘ Wife,” said Sam, “ everything seems turning upside-down. Dea- 
con Quickzet came into the shop a while ago. What do you suppose 
he wanted? Wanted me to pray for him! I said I sta Ei and I did ; 
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but I was so took aback by it that I had to talk to somebody, so I 
came home.” 

“Why didn’t you go talk to the preacher or Ray Bartram ?” asked 
Mrs. Kimper, after the natural expressions of astonishment had been 


e. 

“ Well,” said Sam, “I suppose it was because I wanted to talk to 
somebody that I was better acquainted with.” 

Mrs. Kimper looked at her husband in astonishment. Sam re- 
turned his wife’s gaze, but with a placid expression of countenance. 

“T don’t amount to much, Sam,” Mrs. Kimper finally sighed, with 
a helpless look. 

“ You’re my wife; that’s much—to me. Some day I hope it will 
be the same to you.” 

There was a knock at the door, and as soon as Sam shouted “ Come 
in!” Judge Prency entered. 

“Sam,” said he, “ ever since I saw you were in earnest about lead- 
ing a new life, I’ve been trying to arrange matters so that your boy 
Joe—I suppose you know why he ran away—could come back with- 
out getting into trouble. It was not easy, for the man from whom he 
—tovok something seemed to feel very ugly. But he has promised not 
to prosecute.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Sam. “If now I knew where the boy 
was——” 

“T’ve attended to that, too. I’ve had him looked up and found, 
and placed in good hands for two or three weeks, and I don’t believe 
you will be ashamed of him when he returns.” 

Sam Kimper lapsed into silence, and the judge felt uncomfortable. - 
At last Sam exclaimed,— 

“T feel as if it would take a big prayer- and thanksgiving-meeting 
to tell all that’s in my mind.” 

“A very good idea,” said the judge; “and, as you have the very 
people present who should take part in it, I will aot haste to remove 
al] outside influence.” So saying, the judge bowed in his most courtly 
manner to Mrs. Kimper and Jane, and departed. 

“ Let us all pray,” said Sam, dropping upon his knees. 





CHAPTER XIX. - 


ELEANOR PRENcy was a miserable young woman during most of the 
great revival season which followed the special meetings at Dr. Guide’s 
church. She did not see Ray Bartram as much as of old, for the 
young man spent most of his evenings at the church, assisting in the 
work, He sang no wild hymns, nor did he make any ecstatic speeches ; 
nevertheless his influence was great among his old acquaintances and 
upon the young men of the town. To “stand up for prayers” was to 
the latter class the supreme indication of courage or of conviction ; and 
any of them would have preferred to face death itself, at the muzzle of 
a gun, to taking such a step. But that was not all; Bartram had for 
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years been the leader of the unbelievers in the town ; the logic of a 

ing man who was smart enough to convince judges on the bench in 
matters of law was good inhitight for the general crowd when it was 
brought to bear upon religion. As one lounger at Weitz’s saloon ex- 
pressed himself ,— 

“None of the preachers or deacons or class-leaders was ever able to 
down that young feller before, but now he’s just the same as gone and 
hollered ‘enough.’ It’s no use for the rest of us to put on airs after 
that ; nobody if believe us, and like as not he’ll be the first man to 
tell us what fools we be. I’m thinkin’ a good deal of risin’ for prayers 
myself, if it’s only to get through before he gives me a talkin’ to.” - 

When, however, the entire membership of the church aroused to the 
fact that work was to be done, and Judge Prency and other solid citi- 
zens began to take part in the church work, Bartram rested from his 
efforts and began again to spend his evenings at the home of the young 
woman whom he most admired. A change seemed to have come over 
others as well as himself. Mrs. Prency greeted him more kindly than 
ever, but Eleanor seemed different. She was not as merry, as defiant, 
or as sympathetic as of old. Sometimes there was a suggestion of 
old times in her manner, but suddenly the young woman would again 
become reserved and distant. 

One evening, when she had begun to rally him about something, 
a quickly lapsed into a different and languid manner, Bartram 
said,— 

“Eleanor, nothing seems as it used to be between you and me. J 
wish I knew what was wrong in me.” 

The girl suddenly interested herself in the contents of an antiquated 
photograph album. : 

“*T must have become dreadfully uninteresting,” he continued, “ if 
you prefer the faces in that album, of which I’ve heard you make fun 
time and again. Won’t you tell me what it is? Don’t be afraid to 
talk plainly : Ican stand anything—from you.” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Eleanor, continuing to pretend interest in the 
pictures, 

ws irs * said in that tone always means something—and a great 
deal of it. ve I said or done anything to offend you?” 

é hem ran beng with a sigh, wer — and folding her 
hands, “ only—I didn’t su ou could ever me @ pros 
oli'chuichmembel?” gent oe 

The reply was a laugh, so merry, hearty, and long that Eleanor 
looked indignant, until she saw a roguish twinkle in m’s eyes ; 
then she blushed and looked confused. 

“ Please tell me what I have said or done that was poky or prosy,”’ 
asked Bartram. “We lawyers have a habit of asking for proof as 
well as charges. I give you my word, my dear girl, that never in all 
my previous life did I feel so. entirely cheerful and good-natured as I 
do nowadays. I have osm now to trouble my conscience, or spoil 
my temper, or put me out of my own control, as used frequently to 
happen. I never before knew how sweet and delightful it was to live 
and meet my fellow-beings,—particularly those I love. I can laugh © 
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at the slightest provocation now, instead of sometimes feeling ugly and 
saying sharp things. Every good and pleasant thing in life I enjoy 
more than ever ; and as you, personally, are the very best thing in life, 

ou seem a thousand times dearer and sweeter to me than ever before. 

erhaps you'll laugh at me for saying so, but do you know that I, who 
have heretofore considered myself a little better than any one else in 
the village, am now organizing a new base-ball club and a gymnasium 
association, and also am trying to get enough subscribers to build a 
toboggan slide? I never was in such high spirits and in such humor 
for fun.” 

Eleanor looked amazed, but she relieved her mind by replying,— 

“T never saw religion work that way on other people.” 

“Indeed! Where have your blessed eyes been? MHasn’t your 
own father been a religious man for many years, and is there any one 
in the town who knows better how to enjoy himself when he is not at 
work ?” 

“Qh, yes; but father is different from most people.” 

“‘Quite true; he must be, else how could he be the parent of the 
one incomparable young woman——” 

“ Ray |” 

“Don’t try to play hypocrite, please, for you’re too honest. You 
know you agree with me.’ 

“ About father? Certainly ; but sd e 

“« About father’? More hypocrisy. You know very well what I 
mean. Dear little girl, listen to me. I suppose there are people scared 
into religion through fear of the wrath to come, who may become dull 
and uninteresting. It is a matter of nature, in a great many cases. I 
suppose whatever is done for selfish reasons, even in the religious life, 
may make people uncertain and fearful, and sometimes miserable. 
But when a man suddenly determines to model his life after that of 
the one and only perfect man and gentleman the world ever knew, he 
does not find anything to make him dull and wretched. We hear so 
much of Jesus the Saviour that we lose sight of Jesus the man. He who 
died for us was also He whose whole recorded life was in conformity . 
with the tastes and sympathies of people of His day. Do you imagine 
for an instant that if He had been of.solemn, doleful visage, any woman 
would ever have pressed through a crowd to touch the hem of His gar- - 
ment, that she might be made well? Do you suppose the woman of 
Samaria would have lingered one instant at the well of Jacob, had 
Jesus been a man with a face like—well, suppose I say Deacon 
Quickset? Do you think mothers would have brought their children 
to Him that He might bless them? Do you imagine any one who had 
not a great, warm heart could have wept at the grave of His friend 
Lazarus, whom He knew He had power to raise from the dead? Didn’t 
He go to the marriage jollification at Cana, and take so much interest 
in the affair that He made up for the deficiency in the host’s wine- 
cellar? Weren’t all His parables about matters that showed a sym- 
pathetic interest in the affairs which were nearest to the hearts of the 

pare around Him? If all these things were possible of one who 
' had His inner heart full of tremendous responsibilities, what should 
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not His followers be in the world,—so far as all human cheer-and — 
interest go?” 

“ T’ve never heard Him spoken of in that way before,” said Eleanor, 
speaking as if she were in a brown study. ; 

“Pm glad—selfishly—that you hear it the first time from me, then. 
Never again will I do anything of which I think He would disap- 
prove; but, my dear girl, I give you my word that although occasion- 
ally—too often—I have been lawless in word and action, I never until 
now have known the sensation of entire liberty and happiness. You 
never again will see me moody, or obstinate, or selfish. I’m going to 
be a gentleman in life, as well-as by birth. You believe me?’ 

“T must believe you, Ray; I can’t help believing whatever you. 
say. But I never saw conversion act that way upon any one else, and 
I don’t understand it.” ; 

Bartram looked quizzically at the girl a moment, and then re- 

lied, — : 
et Try it yourself: I’m sure it will affect you just as it does me.” 

“Oh, Ray, no; I never can bring myself to stand up in church to 
be prayed for.” 

“ Don’t do it, then. Pray for yourself. I-don’t know of any one 
to whom Heaven would sooner listen. But you can’t avoid being 
prayed for by one repentant sinner: have the kindness to remember 
that.” 
“Ray !” murmured Eleanor. 

“ And,” continued Bartram, rising and placing an arm. around 
Eleanor’s shoulders, “the sooner our prayers can rise together, the 
sooner you will understand me, believe me, and trust me. My darling,— 
the only woman whom I ever loved,—the only woman of whom I ever 
was fond,—the only one to whom I ever gave an affectionate word or 
caress———”_- 

There are conversations which reach a stage where they should be 
known only to those who conduct them. When Bartram started to 
depart, his love-life was unclouded. 

“ Ray,” said Eleanor, at the door, “will you oblige me by seeing 
Sam Kimper in the morning and asking him to tell his daughter that 
I particularly wish she would come back to us?” 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE revival into which were merged the special meetings at Dr. 
Guide’s church continued so long that religion me absolutely and 
enthrallingly fashionable at Bruceton. Many drinking-men ceased to 
frequent the bar-room of the town, some old family feuds came to an 
end, and several couples who should have been married long before 
were joined in holy bonds of wedlock. 

Nevertheless, the oldest inhabitants agreed that never before had 
life in Bruceton been so pleasant. Everybody was on good terms with 
everybody else, and no one, no matter how poor or common, lacked 
pleasant greetings on the street from acquaintances of high degree, 
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There had been some wonderful conversions during the meetings ; 
hard-swearing, hard-drinking men had abandoned their evil ways and 
were apparently as willing and anxious as any one else to be informed 
as to how to conform their lives to the professions which they had 
made. All the other churches sympathized with the efforts which Dr. 
Guide’s flock had been making, for they themselves had been affected 
to their visible benefit. 

Dr. Guide himself became one of the humblest of the humble. 
Always a man of irreproachable life and warm heart, it never had 
occurred to him that anything could be lacking in his church methods. 
But he also was a man of quick perceptions: so, as the meetings went 
on, and he realized that their impetus was due not at all to anything 
he had said or done, but solely to the personal example of Sam Kimper, 
he fell into deep thought and retrospection. He resolutely waived all. 
compliments which his clerical brethren of other denominations offered 
him on what they were pleased to call the results of his ministrations, 
and honestly insisted that the good work was begun by the example set 
by Sam Kimper, the ex-convict. 

Dr. Guide was an honest believer in the “church universal,” but 
he had been trained to regard the Church of Rome as the “scarlet 
woman” of Revelation, and whenever he met Father Black in the 
streets he recognized him only with a dignified bow. The day before 
the closing meeting, however, he encountered the priest at the turning 
of a corner,—too suddenly for a change of manner. 

“ My dear brother !” exclaimed Father Black, extending both hands 
and grasping Dr. Guide’s hands warmly, “God bless you for the good 
work you have been doing !”” 

“‘ My dear sir,” said the pastor, rallying all his powers to withstand 
the surprise, “T am very glad that you are pleased to regard the work 
as 


” 


“ How can I help it?” said the priest, impetuously. “The spirit 
which your church efforts have awakened has spread throughout the 
town and affected everybody. There are men—and some women—of 
my flock whom I’ve been trying in vain for years to bring to confes- 
sion, so as to start them on a new life. I’ve coaxed them, threatened 
them, prayed for them with tears of agony, for what-soul] is not dear to 
our Saviour? The worse the soul, the more the Saviour yearns to re-— 
claim it. You remember the parable of the ninety-and-nine?” 
ss “Who can forget it?” said the reverend doctor, tears springing to 
is eyes. | 

“No one, my dear brother,—no one,” replied the priest. “ Well, 
my lost sheep have all come back. The invisible Church has helped 
the visible, and 





“Ts my Church, then, invisible?” asked Dr. Guide, with a quick 
relapse into his old-time manner. 

“My dear brother,” exclaimed the priest, “which is the greater? 
Which exists only for the other?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dr. Guide, his face thawing in an instant. 

“ Again I thank you from the depths of mv heart,” said the old 
priest, “ and——” 





- 
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“Father Black,” interrupted the pastor, “the more you thank me 
the more uncomfortable I feel. Whatever credit is awarded, except to 
Heaven, for the great and unexpected experiences which have 
made manifest at my church, belongs entirely to a man who, being the 
lowest of the low, has set forth an example of perfect obedience.’ 

“That poor cobbler? You are right, I verily believe, and I shall 
go at once to pour out my heart to him.” 

“Let me go with you, Father—Brother Black. I—” here Dr. 
Guide’s face broke into a confidential smile,—“I want to go to confes- 
sion myself, for the first time in my life, if you will allow the cobbler 
to be my priest. I want a reputable witness, too.” 

Then the two clergymen, arm in arm, proceeded to Sam Kimper’s 
shop, to the great astonishment of all the villagers who saw them. 

That night, at the closing meeting of the revival series, Dr. Guide 
delivered a short but pointed talk from the text, “ Verily I say unto 
you, the publicans and harlots go into the kingdom before you.” 

“ My friends,” said he, “ these words were spoken by Jesus one day 
when the chief priests and elders, who were the types of the clergymen 
and formal religious people of our day, questioned Him about His 
-works and His authority. They had a mass of tradition and doctrine 
by which they were justified in their own eyes, and the presence, the 
works, the teachings, and the daily life of Jesus were a thorn in their 
flesh. It annoyed them so that they crucified Him in order to be rid 
of His purer influence. We, who know more of Him than they, have 
been continually crucifying our Lord afresh by paying too much atten- 
tion to the letter and ignoring the spirit. ‘ These things should ye have 
done, and not left the others undone.’ I say these words not by way 
of blame, but of warning. Heaven forbid that I ever shall need to 
repeat them !” 

As the congregation looked about at one and another whom the cap 
might fit, everybody chanced to see Deacon Quickset arise. 

“My friends,” said the deacon, “I’m ene of the very kind of 

ple Jesus meant when He said the words that our pastor took for 

is text to-night ; and, for fear that some one mayn’t know it, I arise to 
own up to it myself. Nobody’s stood up for the letter of the law and 
the pee of salvation stronger than I, and nobody has taken more pains 
to dodge the spirit of it. The scales have fallen from my eyes lately, 
but I suppose all of you have been seeing me as I am for a long, long 
time, you’ve known me for the hypocrite that I now can see I’ve 
always been. I’ve done a good many things that I oughtn’t to have 
done, I’ve told half-truths that were worse than lies. I’ve ‘ devoured 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence made long prayers,’ as the gospel 
says. But the worst thing I’ve done, and the thing I feel most sinful 
about, is that when an unfortunate fellow-citizen of ours came back to 
this town and tried to live a right life I did all I could to discourage 
him and make him just like myself. I want right here, encompassed 
about by a mighty cloud of witnesses, to confess that I’ve done that 
man an awful wrong, and I’m sorry for it. I’ve prayed to God to for- 
give me; but I’m not going to stop at that. Right here before you all 
I want to ask that man himself to forgive me, as I’ve asked him in 
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private. I’m not going to stop at that, either. That man’s life has 
opened my eyes, in spite of myself, to all the faults of my own; and I 
want to show my sincerity by promising, before you all, that I am that 
man’s brother from this time forth until I die, and that whatever is 
mine is his whenever and however he wants it.” ; 

The deacon sat down. There was an instant of silence, and then a 
sensation, as every one began to look about for the ex-convict. 

“If Brother Kimper feels inclined to make any remarks,” said Dr. 
Guide, “ I am sure every one present would be glad to listen to him.” 

People were slowly arising and looking towards one portion of the 
church, Dr. Guide left the pulpit and walked down one of the aisles 
towards the point where all eyes were centred. In a seat in the back 
of the church he saw the ex-convict, with one arm around his wife and 
the other around his daughter Jane: Sam looked smaller and more in- 
significant than ever, for his chin was resting on his breast and tears 
were chasing one another down his pale cheeks. Dr. Guide hurried 
back to the altar-rail, and exclaimed, in his loudest and most impressive 
voice,— 

“Sing 

‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow !’” 


THE END. 
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fro was nothing at all ancient about my hotel at Avignon. 

Nor was there about the principal street, that led up past it from 
the railway-station to the Place de |’Hoétel-de-Ville. The hotel was 
still in process of construction. I chose it on the recommendation of 
my guide-book,—to my cost and regret; for in Avignon of all places 
one should have something medieval and uncommon even about his 
hotel. On the other hand, there is something extremely satisfactory, 
from the purely modern point of view, about the fine, bustling Rue de 
la République, the main street above mentioned. The principal shop 
is established in a really palatial edifice, with garden, which was once 
a private residence. It has adapted itself to this situation without find- 
ing it necessary to tear out the pleasant windows or indulge in the 
usual splurge of placards and signs. It looks so attractive that almost 
any one would enter to see what was within; and there he would find 
the goods becomingly displayed. There is an idea in this. It is a pity 
it could not be followed so as to give a redeeming grace to American 
business thoroughfares. 

When I went to present my letter to Roumanville, I was in luck 
in finding not only that sturdy pioneer and Nestor of the Félibres, the 
new troubadours of Provence, but a whole group of the most distin- 

uished leaders of this original literary movement. I did not enter his 
Fouls at once, but only verified its location in the Rue Saint-Agricol. 
It is a bookseller’s shop; for, like the lamented Aubanel and some 
others, he has joined the function of poet and story-teller, in the old- 
fashioned way, to the kindred pursuits of bookseller and publisher. 
I allowed myself to be attracted on beyond it to the ancient church of 
Saint-Agricol close by. This church, with much sculptured, time-eaten 
front, in drab, or mud-colored, sandstone, packed in among close-encir- 
cling houses, is a typical monument of the place. Before it is a small 
terrace reached by a broad staircase from the side, the whole making 
one of those arrangements which scene-painters love to give us as setting 
for the action of romantic operas and dramas. From there I went on 
and spent a long preliminary afternoon among the storied scenes of 
Avignon. I may confess that I have done the same thing before. One 
understands his new acquaintances better after having seen something 
of the circumstances amid which they live; and there is a certain feel- 
ing of helplessness in relation to them without that. They are even 
more satisfactory as guides when you have tasted the first charm and 
novelty quite apart from all personal considerations. 

You may be sure I sought very soon the famous bridge of Avignon, 
the one on which somebody or something danced in the old days,—I 
believe it is not clearly known who or when,—=so as to give rise to the 
catch popular in the French department of every well-regulated Ameri- 
can boarding-school for young girls. It could hardly have been qua- 
drilles they danced there, or anything of that sort, for the bridge is 
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surprisingly narrow, a bridge over which vehicles were never meant to 
; and indeed in its time vehicles and wagon-roads as we compre- 
end them did not exist. The top is paved with small cobble-stones, 
among which grass is growing. Only three or four of its once numerous 
arches remain. A portion of it is bordered with light iron railings, 
but the final portion remains entirely open, a high, abrupt, dizzy termi- 
nation above the formidable Rhone. The river is very wide at this 
‘place. Who would have suspected the Rhone, a river of sunny, poetic 
rovence, so far from its Alpine origin, of being so turbid, mad, led. 
strong, unnavigable, and utterly uncontrollable? One would have 
expected to see it thoroughly tamed by all these centuries that have 
passed over it, all the generations of men, civilized and uncivilized, 
that have held their abodes about it and their sway over it, in this old, 
old country. But all this occupation has left no trace upon its fierce- 
ness ; it would make nothing of sweeping away its bridges, as it has 
often done before. Beside the battlements of Avignon, venerable with 
history, the most striking fact, the keenest commentary upon the 
ephemeralness of the works of men, is this unruly, lonesome river, 
corresponding rather to the ideal which European writers are fond of 
framing for themselves of some flood in the virgin wilds of America. 

Probably it was the farandole they danced on the bridge. I hear 
they dance it still, the peasants standing up before each other in couples 
and footing it merrily, at the fétes given at each of the seven gates of 
Avignon in turn, The ramparts, carefully restored under the direction 
of Viollet-le-Duc, one of the most accomplished and learned of archi- 
tects, all survive ; but somehow they did not appear to me at all over-. 
awing. They are low and built chiefly on the level: it seemed as if 
almost anybody could take a ladder and, with a little assurance, climb 
up over the top of them. I found afterwards that in making the en- 
compassing boulevard a deep moat had been filled in, which, existing, 
would have added greatly to their height. 

Across the long modern—very modern—bridge, next, to the lesser 
city on the other side of the stream. There is a solid support upon the 
low and virgin-looking island of Barthelasse, in the centre, while two 
suspension bridges from this span the two arms of the powerful cur- 
rent. Battalion after battalion of soldiers, in coarse linen undress, who 
had been out to practise target-shooting in the country, were returning 
swiftly across it. The way was glaring and Villeneuve-les-Avignon 
remote, but the town presented a most attractive medisval appearance, 
and the effort was well repaid. The old castle-fortress of Saint-André 
is almost wholly preserved in the exterior outline, while within it is 
thoroughly ruined. Nowhere else have I seen a grander ruin of its 
sort. This, like the Palace of the Popes, over there at Avignon again, 
is on so vast a scale as to dwarf everything around it. A shepherd, 
with his flock and sheep-dog near him, rose from his reclining position 
upon the slope below the great towers to come and serve as guide. 

hrough an arched gap in the ramparts, big enough to drive an ox- 
wain through, I looked down into the town full of sculptured facades 


and portals that show the feudal luxury of which it was once the abode, 
but now utterly abandoned to poverty and squalor. Avignon, over 
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there,—the historic bridge once came to this point,—looms up most 
impressively. Though a populous city, it seems to consist mainly of 
the Papal Palace and the cliff of the Doms, on which a shady public 
en is planted. The roofs of the town, in their smaller scale, seem 
ardly more than scattered potsherds about these two masses, And 
what shall I say of its color, or lack of color? Its picturesque mass 
is of a monotonous mud-color from top to bottom, as if the turbid 
Rhone had frequently gone over it and left a deposit of silt on every 
wall and roof. Even the tiled roofs are not red. The river, the 
city, the dusty roads, are all of the same identical hue. Why did 
E not. know that Provence—for this is the characteristic tone of the 
whole sun-baked, southern district, almost as far as Nice—was mud- 
color? The writers should tell us the color of a country, just as they 
would that of the hair and eyes of living personages they found 
notable. It is so marked here that one longs to have license to dash 
upon the walls with liberal brush the ruddy tones and time-stains that 
characterize the Alhambra, for instance, and so make the picture perfect. 

I did not return till late evening. A cold moonlight fell upon the 

ray river and town ; the frogs croaked lonesomely in the bush-grown, 
Missiseippi-like island, and a cold wind blew upon my back. In com- 
pensation, the prosperous shops of the town were brilliantly lighted, 
and the Place was full of gay promenaders taking short turns up and 
down, and of street-venders crying their wares. I was better equipped 
now, and only too content to go and see the personages who have given 
to Avignon its contemporary renown, the latest in the numerous forms 
of celebrity it has enjoyed. 

Roumanille was the initiator of the movement, in 1847, and, nat- 
urally, is no longer young. He is a figure of the Victor Hugo or Walt 
Whitman type in a general way, gray, but hale, hardy, and well pre- 
served. Born, as he has said of himself, “one fine day in harvest- 
time, of a couple, both gardeners, in the garden at Saint-Remy,” he 
has kept up in his manner a certain bluffness, a harmless trace of 
affectation perhaps, intended to identify him still with the class from 
which he sprang, and to let it be well understood that no finical over- 
refinement as a man of education and letters has led him away from 
his interest in unspoiled nature. It was in the manners and customs 
and the racy unstudied language of the common people that he found 
his inspiration, and in the approval of the people his first success. 
Somebody has said of him that he knows how to be simple without 
being low. He refines away grossness, yet he can be understood by 
all; and when you come to read the dialogue of those Contes Pro- 
vengaus, those quaint vigorous tales, full of fine observation and humor, 
upon which his reputation principally rests, you fancy it is the peasants 
themselves you hear talking. I have just been looking over one of 
these, translated into French,—a translation of them all into French is 
about to appear in the forthcoming edition, alongside of the original 
Provengal. How easily it begins, as if the narrator were seated amid 
a familiar p at the fireside!—‘ We were saying then, as you 
know, that Saint Peter and his divine Master descend sometimes when 
it pleases them from paradise to earth, to see how things are getting 

Vou. XLIV.—63 
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along in this poor world of ours.” They meet a poor carpenter, who 
in return for some service is given the right to make three wishes. 
Utterly unaware of the divine character of his guests, he conceives 
these in a very frivolous spirit. Does the subject seem sacrilegious to 
some? On the contrary, with all its humor, it is treated with perfect 
reverence. Saint Peter is represented as nettled, in a very human way, 
at the lack of discernment in the poor mechanic. “Stupid lout!” he 
whispers in his ear, “don’t you know anything at all? Demand your 
salvation.” And later, ‘when Death brings the carpenter to heaven, 
thrown across his shoulder, “Ah, it’s you, is it, great Obstinate? 
Well, when I told you once, and when I told you twice, and when I 
told you three times, to ask for your eternal salvation, you didn’t do 
it; and now you come here to get into paradise. Very well, now go 
to the devil, my fine fellow!’ This is probably not exactly the way 
in which we shall be addressed at the portals of heaven, but it is very 
like the way in which a peasant would tell a story. 

Roumanille’s wife came in, a sister of another Provengal author, 
Félix Gras. With her was her daughter, Mademoiselle Thérése, a 
pretty girl, who is now reigning queen of love and beauty over all the 
troubadours of Provence. This old custom of choosing a queen of 
love and beauty, to preside over the floral games, courts of love, and 
other traditional poetic contests, has been revived from the great days of 
Clémence Isaure and the early minstrels. The term is for seven years, 
and Mademoiselle Roumanille has two more to serve. She is the second 
in the line, and was elected at the grand fétes of Hyéres, the first queen 
having been the wife of Mistral, the poet, elected at Montpellier in 1878. 
The state and appurtenances of the office are now of the simplest ; but 
it is a compliment of which any woman might well be proud, and I 
am sure in both instances it has been most worthily bestowed. I have 
a copy of the Revue Félibréenne, in which a group of seven young 
poets, including one young woman, the most recent accession to the 
ranks, have addressed—in Provencal, be it well understood—sonnets 
of felicitation to Mademoiselle Roumanille, or, as it becomes in their 
language, to Madamisello Tereset Roumaniho. “Thou reignesf over 
Provence,” says Alcide Blavet, “in thy simple muslin fichu. Oh, 
happy he who may become thy king !” 

We adjourned to a pretty. salon in the dwelling, behind the shop. 
We talked of America. The movement has spread even to that re- 
mote point, and there exists a society of Félibrean poets in New York, 
of which Roumanille is president of honor. We talked of the mistral, 
the violent north wind that at intervals scourges the Rhone valley, 
often for many days at a time. Strangers find it hard to believe in it : 
they are possessed, as I was, to think of Provence only as a land of soft 
delights. ‘I am no feather-weight, as you may see,” says Roumanille, 
“but I declare to you that I have been flattened against a wall by that 
wind like a flying leaf in autumn, while the chimneys were tumbling 
all around me.” , 

In the midst of this came in, like a little irruption of the mistral 
itself, a gay group of leading Félibres, who had been dining together 
at a rendezvous held @ propos of Félibrean interests. There was Félix 
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Gras, the poet, the brother of Madame Roumanille. And there was 
especially Paul Mariéton, the irrepressible, full of life and spirits, a 
handsome man, very blonde, tall and well made, a man of fortune too, 
one would say, the frequenter of the best salons in Paris, and, finally, 
the editor and founder of the excellent magazine above spoken of, the 
Revue Félibréenne. He is a poet of much fire and passion. He has 
been in Greece, and put his enthusiasm for the birthplace of all the arts 
into a volume called “ Hellas.” He sat down at the piano and dashed 
into lively snatches of music and song. Félix Gras stood up by the 
instrument and gave us some of the best of his own ballads from the 
Romancero, set to the old popular airs or'to others in the same vein, 
abounding in quaint cadence and minor key.- His thoughtful face 
lighted up, and he swelled out his breast proudly and followed the 
action vigorously with gesticulating hands, while he chanted ; and all 
the room joined in the refrains. Refreshments were brought in, sweet- 
meats, tea, a cordial expressly named after the Félibres, and wine of 
Samos,—for here we are not very far from Greece,—golden in color, 
tasting of the grape, and a beverage worthy of a meeting of poets. 
ariéton called himself humorously a commercial traveller of the 
Félibres. He is Parisian, a true bowlevardier in type, though he dis- 
claims it in spirit, but it is his custom to make a tour every year, in 
the spring, among the constituency of his review, to exchange words 
of good cheer and encouragement with the numerous schools of poets 
in Aquitaine, in Languedoc, and in Provence. He was going on the 
morrow to Maillane, to visit Frédéric Mistral, the greatest scion, per- 
haps the one real genius, the movement has produced, and long the 
Capoulié, or grand captain, of the Félibres. Roumanille is the Ca- 
poulié now. They would set off on a part of this pleasant jaunt 
together. The company threw it at his head that, born at Lyons, he 
was not a Félibre by origin, but he had persecuted them and was a sort 
of Saint Paul of the movement, more zealot after his conversion than 
anybody else. He told me, amid the din of friendly badinage, what 
his ideal was in the propaganda, what the movement hoped to accom- 
plish. It is partly political: they desire—which will be an excellent 
thing—to abate the egotistical supremacy of Paris by aiding each prov- 
ince to feel a _—- ‘pride in its own achievements and develop its 
capacity for independent thinking. They want to make an Empire of 
the Sun, to unite into one the Latin peoples of the Mediterranean, as 
having natural affinities beyond all those that can hold them to races 
of other blood and other language. Fancy the power in Europe that 
would be wielded by an alliance of France, Italy, and Spain! This, 
in its larger scope, is for the time-being of course only a sentimental 
dream of extremists ; but meantime they have done a very great deal to 
unite the original seven southern provinces of Roman Gaul, to which 
the Roman Empire in its disintegration left the heritage of very nearly . 
the same traditions and language. There was a time, as we know, 
when there were practically no Pyrenees, when the feudal lords of 
Barcelona ruled at Toulouse and Montpellier and the Langue d’ Oc was 
the speech alike of northern Spain and southern France. Thus we find 
the Spanish Catalans taking part in all these contemporary ‘courts of 
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love and floral games. They have sent as their most distinguished 
representative the poet and statesman Zorilla, who is about to be 
crowned in a picturesque ceremony at Granada with a crown of gold 
collected from the sands of the river Darro. On the other side we 
have an equally close affiliation with Roumania, through its admirable 
queen the accomplished Carmen Sylva and the masculine poet. Alec- 
sandri. The agency for promoting this fraternity and stimulating the 
new literary impulse was the revival of the Langue d’Oc, still and 
always in use among the people of these widely-extended districts. 

It is not a dialect, a patois; nothing riles your true Félibrean 
enthusiast so much as to treat it as patois, You should see M. Marié- 
ton, for instance ; and yet mockers in the Parisian press are continually 
doing so. It is simply a perfect language which has gone to the wall as 
the fortune of war, while that of the conquerors of the provinces where 
it flourished has become standard and academic. Dryden, in his day, 
maintained that the Provengal was the most finished of all existing 
tongues. I found myself arguing that perhaps this revival was hardly 
worth while, for in these days of complex life my views are all in favor 
of simplification and unity and not of divergence. Perhaps I still 
think so: as long as I hold that it would be better for all the world to 
have but one language, I cannot be a hearty admirer of the effort to 
give a single country two. But one could hardly be in the midst of 
these jolly enthusiasts without both liking them very much and sharing 
their interest; nor, having the proofs of what it has accomplished 
under his eyes, could he withhold his respect from this Provengal renais- 
sance in poetry,—almost the only one that has any vitality in our day, 
when all the rest are dumb. If it were a really essential condition 
that this should be done in a little-known tongue, if the same ideas, the 
same refinements, could not have been evoked in one open to a wider 
comprehension, why, then let us accept the result we have and be ex- 
tremely grateful for it. 

M. Mariéton’s review gives us plenty of distinguished names,—dis- 
tinguished in many ways and walks of life. You find there not only 
the Queen of Roumania, Pierre Loti, Paul Arane, Clovis Hugues, 
Bonaparte-Wyse, Francois Coppée, Mounet Sully, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the like, but duchesses and countesses of the old noblesse, 
titled personages very high in the social scale. One would judge 
that writing in the Provengal dialect had become something of a 
fashion, and that the days when kings and nobles en on perfectly 
equal terms with singers of humble birth in contests where merit alone 
gave distinction were to some extent renewed. 

The Félibres—let me explain that the word itself means merely 
“ disciples’—understand how to enjoy themselves in their official cere- 
monies. They have had lovely fétes, for instance, in the old Roman 
theatre at Orange. They gave there the drama of “ C&dipus the King,” 
with Mounet Sully in the title réle, creating an almost perfect illusion 
of classic antiquity. The Paris society of La Cigale—the Grasshopper, 
symbol of careless summer life and sunshine—was associated with 
them in this féte. These two societies are sometimes confounded ; but 
the Félibres are those who are devoted to the advancement of Proven- 
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gal literature, while the Cigale is made up of notabilities, of whatever 
rofession, merely born in the South of France. Daudet is perhaps its 
frent-kenowt! member. The two affiliate and have merry times at Paris, 
on occasion, also. I heard it claimed in my visit to Avignon that 
Daudet owes much of his force and originality to having done into 
French the Provengal turns of expression familiar to his childhood. 

A slender, blonde, young man, retiring, almost timid, in manner, and 
wearing a long cloak such as they wear in that country, gave us a 
pretty poem, which he had already read at the dinner. All were loud 
in praise of it, and especially M. Mariéton, who pronounced it original, 
perfect in form, delicious; while I myself was not insensible to its 
simple charm. The author proved to be one of the younger neophytes, 
M. Baroncelli-Javon, son of the marquis of that name, belonging to a 
family distinguished already in Florence, which had followed the Papal 
court to Avignon and occupied still the palace known as that of Julius 
II., built by their ancestor in those remote times. This young poet 
took me to see his house next day, a perfect museum of traditions. and 
relics, including portraits of Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Grignan, 
and Madame de Simiane, who were his great-aunts and cousins, a 
bedroom in which St. Francis of Sales and Henry III. in their turn 
had slept, and a striking scarlet drawing-room which had served as 
a Revolutionary tribunal for the condemnation of the mvbles in 1793. 

Then he was my guide and companion in half a day’s drive to 
Maillane, to visit the shining light of the Félibres, Frédéric Mistral. 
It had long been spring, by the calendar only, in Paris, behind me, 
and here were peach- and almond-blossoms and other belongings of real 
spring, but yet it was not warm. A chilly breeze was blowing, perhaps 
calling attention the more to some barriers lying low and the way the 
hedges and trees were all bent southward in testimony to the more 
violent wind blowing but far too often. The villages seemed bare and 
dreary, the country a wide, nearly level plain, monotonous gray. We 
crossed the Durance, another wide unruly river, worse than the Rhone 
in the fact that its frequent overflows, instead of enriching, leave a 
déposit of red mud which burns up the good soil below. The Du- 
rance and the mistral have always been set down as the two leading 
scourges of Provence. From the bridge we discerned the distant 
towers of Chateau-Renard on the right and those of Barbentane on 
the left. Nearlyevery chief landmark, like these, and the rugged gaps 
and inequalities in the circumscribing mountains, have formed the 
subjects of poems by Mistral or some of the others. The inspiration 
is thoroughly local, and this baptizing of all the familiar objects in song 
must add greatly to the home feeling, the love of country, in the 
inhabitants. ‘ i ined: capesied 

The country here is not as pretty as ex of poetic Pro- 
vence. It as i till I enon Saint-Remy, next day, a en charm- 
ing place on the foot-hills, that my enthusiasm began to mount, and 
not till I saw Les Baux, a sort of Pompeii of the Middle Ages, as it 
has been called, half fashioned in the solid rock of the mountain, that 
it reached its maximum. Mistral’s village, Maillane, is somewhat 
larger than the others we passed. A café or two, the post-office, and 
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a stage-coach office around a bare little Place constitute the centre and 
nucleus of affairs. For my part, I should prefer Saint-Remy ; but 
there is a great deal in being born in a place,—if everything has always 
gone well with one there. Mistral was born in Maillane. 

His house is a good large one of stone, in a garden,—quite a villa. 
Daudet did not do it justice, in the article he wrote in the Century a 
few years ago, in representing it as so much of a farm-house. Over 
the low wall at the back of the garden is a view of a wide stretch of 
fertile plain and the mountains, in which some strange shapes are 
made out, as the Lion of Arles, to which he has written a poem. 
Within, the house was all stone and brick, a little chilly to my taste. 
There was a bust of Lamartine, who was among the first to recognize 
Mistral’s epic of “ Mireille” as a work of genius, and a bust of Verdi, 
who wrote music to “ Mireille” and made it an opera. The bill-boards 
of the handsome theatre at Avignon, by the way, showed that they 
had but lately been playing this opera there. ; 

Nor did the engraved portrait in the Century do Mistral justice. 
It was a large, handsome, manly-looking man, with hair touched with 
gray, that came forward to meet us. He has a fine, open, frank ex- 
pression of good-fellowship, and is distinguished, too,—decidedly dis- 
tinguished: you would ask who he was in almost any gathering. 
There is nothing of the peasant about him. Mistral, in fact, is a man 
of education ; he was the son of a rich farmer, he took his degree of 
bachelor at Montpellier and studied law at Aix, and is not the mere 
untutored rustic genius some would have us suppose. He has supple- 
mented his famous poetical work with the preparation of a diction- 
ary, a very careful, important linguistic enterprise, of great value to the 
student of the Provengal tongue. And yet for a good part of the 
year his life is very nearly that of the nts. He goes to the café 
in the evening and plays his game of whist or billiards with them, and 
has no other -associates. Mariéton, livelier if possible even than the 
men of the South, noted for vivacity, the superlative, the lyrical tem- 
perament, was with him. In June he would go to visit Mariéton at 
Paris. He has been much honored in France, and, like Victor Hugo, 
he takes himself and his mission seriously. The sense of these honors, 
without spoiling his affability, has given him a fine proud look: he 
is-apart from the rest of men. adame Mistral, much younger 
than her husband, is handsome, dark, Italian-looking,—a face for some 
painter to depict as his ideal of pensive revery. They have no children. 

Mistral gave us some beer of Avignon. Beer at Avignon ! it does 
not sound sentimental, and we cannot think of Petrarch taking it when 
writing those ethereal love-songs to Laura ; but it was excellent, never- 
theless, The talk was of realism in fiction and poetry. I could see 
that Mistral’s opinions favored the wildly unusual, the romantic, per- 
haps even the bizarre. The same thing is seen in his work, the strikin 
incidents kept in check, however, by a strong feeling for probability a 
the limitations of consistency in character, time, and space. In “ Mi- 
reille,” or “ Miréio,” he has epitomized Provence of the plain, in “Ca- 
lendau” Provence of' the mountains, and in “ Nerto” the Provence of 
the Middle Ages at the picturesque court of Avignon : in all there is 
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exaltation, the grandiose, and at the same time a strong feeling for 
nature and the simpler expression of the human affections. He said 
he did not care for Longfellow, who struck him as rather tame and 
conventional. He liked Cooper. One of Cooper’s sea-romances had 
especially commended itself to him because it contained a Provencal 
captain who was very well done, and he had remembered it ever since. 

He proposed that we should go and see the house where he was 
born, now occupied by his nephew. Ten minutes’ drive, nearer to the 
hills, brought us there. It was a real farm-house this time, solid and 
prosperous-looking, with barns, wine-house, and stable all joined in one 
with it. There was a table outside, consisting of a heavy slab of stone - 
' mounted in four stone posts like an altar of the Druids, where they 
used to dine in summer. In the stable there were beds for the farm- 
hands but a little distance from where the animals also lie down. _ “ I 
used to listen to their tales and gossip in the winter evenings,” said 
Mistral ; and here no doubt he picked up much of his homely, intimate 
knowledge of his own district. He took us up to see the room that had 
been his, a plain chamber with a single window facing east. He was 
boy and man here till the age of twenty-five, and in this. chamber wrote 
the first part of “ Mireille,” the simple story of two lovers who adored 
each other till one of them died. The principal bedroom was a large, 
pleasant room, two windows facing south, towards the mountain view, 
and a bed curtained with old-fashioned chintz. 

“Well, then,” said the poet, who had made his great mark, made 
all his family and his country proud of him, addressing us half humor- 
ae half pensively, “there,for better or for worse, your friend was 

rn.” 

Next day I met him again, large, bright, fresh, rosy, amiable of 
aspect and hearty of hand-grasp and greeting. He wore the German- 
looking slouch hat which he affects,—for somebody has said that the 
high hat is odious in a poet,—and the red rosette of the Legion of 
Honor in his button-hole. It was in the railway-station at Tarascon,— 
Tarascon which Daudet’s “ Tartarin” has made famous. Mariéton was 
with him, and they were off for Nismes, beginning the little tour above 
referred to. 

I came away from Avignon with some of the portraits of these 
emulators of the old troubadours, and some of their books. In his dedica- 
tion of one of the books I found that Roumanille had inscribed me also as 
among the fraternity of the Félibres. I do not know but I should 
have more faith than I have expressed before claiming this distinguished 
honor. But meantime, as a Félibre by courtesy, let me try my hand, 
if not at making yet at translating abit of Provengal verse. Let me 
try to give in English, because it is brief and because it is typical of a 
vast series of minor productions from the eleventh century down to the 
troubadour revival of the present day, the little poem of Folco de 


Baroncelli-Javon : 
A SWALLOW FROM AFAR. 
Upon my window-sill, 
his morn, a swallow stayed ; 
Left hand,—’twas omen ill: 
At once I grew afraid. 
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“Swallow, whence dost careen ?” 
“From where the sunset burned.” 

“ My love, then, thou hast seen ?” 
“That have I,” he returned. 


* And as thou passed her by, 

O harbinger of spring! 
Cleaving the azure sky, 

What message bade she bring? 


“ What word of me was said 

By her, the entrancing one, 
With lips of winsome red ?” 

“ Of thee ?—unhappy !—none. 


“ Another’s name below 
My hastening wings is kept.” 
“‘Good swallow, thanks, e’en so!” 
I ceased, and sadly wept. 
Wiliam Henry Bishop. 
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ne close your eyes and let us dream together 
That June-time’s glow is here, 
See not the coming of the snow’s first feather, 
Hear not the wind’s voice drear. 


Oh, let’s float back to where the roses tremble 
And breezes lift your hair ; 

And these pink asters,—do iisey not resemble 
The climbing roses there ? 


. You will not dream? How, then, can you remember 
The month that bore our love, 

Or taste its sweetness in this dark December, 
All gloom the mistress of? 


The asters faint are but the ghosts of roses 
(Hold,—see them not, I meant), . 

And no fern-frond in all the land uncloses ; 
The summer’s gold is spent. 


How can we keep the past and drink its sweetness, 
How walk in love’s dear ways, 
If in this,winter-cold and incompleteness 
We dream not of June days? 


Love is, you say, no child of change and season,— 
He is our hearts’ desire ; 

Dreams will not keep him: take a woman’s reason, 
And make a warmer fire. 


Maurice Francis Egan. 
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eye days had passed, and the excitement in the neighborhood 
was nearly at anend. The apothecary’s shop at the corner into 
which John Baker’s body and the living four-year-old child had been 
carried together immediately after the catastrophe had lost most of its 
interest for the curious, although the noses ofa few idlers were still 
pressed against the large pane in apparent search of something beyond 
the brilliant colored bottles or the soda-water fountains. Now that the 
funeral was over, the women-kind whose windows commanded a view 
of the house where the dead man had been lying had taken their heads 
in and resumed their sweeping and washing, and knots of their husbands 
and fathers no longer stood in gaping conclave close to the very door- 
sill, rehearsing again and again the details of the distressing incident. 
Even the little child that had been so miraculously saved from the jaws 
of death, although still decked in the dirty finery which its mother 
deemed appropriate to its having suddenly become a public character, 
was beginning to fall into obscurity and to cease to be the recipient of 
the dimes of the tender-hearted. Curiously enough, such is the capri- 
ciousness of the human temperament at times of emotional excitement, 
the plan of a subscription for the victim’s family had not been mooted 
anti what was to its parents a small fortune had been bestowed on the 
rescued child ; but the scale of justice had gradually righted itself, and 
contributions were now pouring in} especially since it was known that 
the mayor and several other well-known persons had headed the list 
with subscriptions of fifty dollars each ; and there was reason to believe 
that a lump sum of from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars would 
be collected for the benefit of the widow and seven children before the 
public generosity was exhausted. 

Local ‘interest was on the wane; but, thanks to the telegraph and 
the press, the facts were being disseminated through the country, and 
every leading newspaper in the land was chronicling, with more or less 

riphrasis according to the character of its patrons, the item that John 

ker, the gate-keeper at a railroad-crossing in a Pennsylvania city, 
had cmaiahel a toddling child from the pathway of a swiftly-moving 
locomotive and been crushed to death. 

A few days later a dinner-company of eight was gathered at a 
country-house several hundred miles distant from the scene of the ca- 
lamity. The host and hostess were people of wealth and leisure, who 
enjoyed inviting congenial parties from their social acquaintance in the 
neighboring city to share with them for two or three days at a time the 
charms of nature. The dinner was appetizing and the wine good, and 
all present were engaged in that gracious unbending of self which 
ordinarily follows the action of refreshment and light on minds under 
the influence of pleasant impressions. 

In a-tavern the best result is joviality; at the dinner-table of 
intelligent gentlefolk—and of such we are speaking—the texture of 
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the most agreeable conversation, though smooth as the choicest Lafitte 
oe as champagne, has ever a thread of seriousness in the 
woof. 

They had talked on a variety of topics: of the climate and land- 
scape of Florida, where two of the party had sojourned during the 
winter months; of amateur photography, in which the hostess was 
proficient ; of the very general use in common parlance of “don’t” for 
“doesn’t” and “ but what” for “ but that ;” of Mrs. Langtry’s beauty 
before she became an actress, concerning which one of the gentlemen 
who had met her in London was very eloquent ; of some recent pictures 
and publications; of the impropriety and the increasing custom of 
feeing employees to do their duty ; and of certain breaches of trust by 
bank officers and treasurers that happening within a short time of one 
another had startled the sensibilities of the community. This last sub- 
ject begot a somewhat doleful train of commentary from two or three of 
the company, complaints of a too easy going standard of morality, of a 
willingness not to be severe on anybody and to pass over lightly faults 
that our forefathers never would have condoned, of the decay of ideal 
considerations, and of the lack of enthusiasm for all but money-spinning 
among the rank and file of the people. 

“The gist is here,” reiterated in substance one of the speakers : 
“we insist upon tangible proof of everything, of being able to see and . 
feel it,—to get our dollar’s worth, in short. We weigh and measure 
and scrutinize, and discard as fusty and outworn, conduct and guides 
to conduct that do not promise six per cent. per annum in full 
sight.” 
ee What have you to say to John Baker ?” said mine host, breaking 
the pause that followed these remarks. “TI take it for granted that you 
are all familiar with his story: the newspapers have been full of it. 
There was a man who did not stop to measure or scrutinize.” 

A murmur of approbation followed, which was interrupted by 
Mrs. Caspar Green, a stout and rather languid lady, inquiring to whom 
he referred. “You know'I never read the newspapers,” she added, 
with a decidedly superior air, putting up her eye-glass. 

' “ Except the deaths and marriages,” exclaimed her husband, a lynx- 
eyed little stock-broker, who was perpetually poking what he called 


fun at his more ponderous half. 
“ Well, this was a death; so there was no excuse for her not seeing 


it,” said Henry Lawford, the host. “No, seriously, Mrs, Green, it 
was a splendid instance of personal heroism: a gate-keeper at a rail- 
way-crossing in Pennsylvania, perceiving a child of four on the track 
just in front of the fast express, rushed forward and managed to snatch 
up the little creature and deposit it on one side before—poor fellow !— 
he was struck and killed. There was no suggestion of counting upon 
six per cent. there, was there?” 

“ Unless in another sphere,” interjected Caspar Green. 

“Don’t be sacrilegious, Caspar,” pleaded his wife, though she 
added her mite to the ripple of laughter that greeted the sally. 

“Tt was superb !—superb !” exclaimed Miss Ann Newbury, a 
young woman not far from thirty, with a long neck and a high-bred, 
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pale intellectual face. “He is one of the men who make us proud of - 
i 


ng men and women.” She spoke with sententious earnestness and 
looked across the table appealingly at George Gorham.- 

“ He left seven children, I believe?” said he, with precision. 

“Yes, seven, Mr. Gorham,—the eldest eleven,” answered Mrs. 
Lawford, who was herself the mother of five. ‘Poor little things !” 

“T think he made a great mistake,” remarked George, laconically. 


For an instant there was an hiatus. The company was evidently — 


making sure that it had understood his speech correctly. Then Miss 
Newbury gave a gasp, and Henry Lawford, with a certain stern dignity 
that he knew how to assume, said,— 

“A mistake? How so, pray ?” 

“In doing what he did,—sacrificing his life to save the child.” 

“Why, Mr. Gorham !” exclaimed the hostess, while everybody 
turned towards him. He was a young man between thirty and thirty- 
five, a lawyer beginning to be well thought of in his profession, with 
a thoughtful, pleasant expression and a vigorous physique. 

“Tt seems to me,” he continued, slowly, seeking his words, “if 
John Baker had stopped to think, he would have acted differently. 
To be sure, he saved the life of an innocent child ; but, on the other 
hand, he robbed of their sole means of support seven other no less 
innocent children and their mother. He was a brave man, I agree; 
but for one, should have admired him more if he had stopped to 
think.” ; 

“ And let the child be killed?” exclaimed Mr. Carter, the gentle- 
man who had deplored so earnestly the decay of ideal considerations. He 
was a young mill-treasurer, with aristocratic tendencies and a strong 
interest in church affairs. j 


“Yes, if needs be. It was in danger through no fault of his. : 


Its natural guardians had neglected it.” 

“What a frightful view to take!’ murmured Mrs. Green; and, 
although she was very well acquainted with George Gorham’s physiog- 
nomy, she examined him disapprovingly through her glass, as if there 
must be something compromising about it that had hitherto escaped 
detection. : 

“ Well, I don’t agree with you at all,” said the host, emphatically. 

“ Nor I,” said Mr. Carter. 

“Nor I, Mr. Gorham,” said Mrs. Lawford, so plaintively as to 
‘convey the impression that if a woman as ready as she to accept new 
= of view abandoned him there could be no chance of his being 
right. 

“No, you’re all wrong, my dear fellow,” said Caspar Green. “Such 
ideas may go down among your long-haired artistic and literary friends 
at the Argonaut Club, but you can’t expect civilized Christians to ac- 
cept them. Why, man, it’s monstrous—monstrous, by Jove |—to de- 
preciate that noble fellow’s action,—a man that we all ought to be 
proud of, as Miss Newbury says. If we don’t encourage such people, 
how can we expect them to be willing to risk their lives?’ Thereupon 
the little broker, as a relief to his outraged feelings, emptied his cham- 
pagne-glass at a draught and scowled irascibly. His jesting equanimity 
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was rarely disturbed ; consequently, everybody felt the importance of 
his testimony. 

“T’m sorry to be so completely in the minority,” said Gorham, “ but 
that’s the way the matter strikes me. I don’t think you quite catch 
my point, though, Caspar,”’ he added, glancing at Mr. Green. Ata 
less heated nroment the company, with the possible exception of Mrs. 
Green, might have tacitly agreed that this was extremely probable ; but 
now Miss Newbury, who had hitherto refrained from comment in order 
to digest the problem thoroughly before speaking, came to the broker’s 
aid. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Gorham,” she said, “ that your proposition 
is a very plain one: you claim simply that John Baker had better not 
have saved the child if in order to do so it was necessary to lose his 
own life,” 

“ Precisely,” exclaimed Mr. Green, in a tone of some contempt. 

“Was not Mr. Gorham’s meaning that, though it required very 
great courage to do what Baker did, a man who stopped to think of 
his own wife and children would have shown even greater courage in 
restraining his impulse to save the child?” asked Miss Emily Vincent. 
She was the youngest of the party, a beautiful girl, of fine presence, 
with a round face, dark eyes, and brilliant pink-and-white coloring. 
She had been invited to stay by the Lawfords because George Gorham 
was attentive to her; or, more properly speaking, George Gorhanr had 
been asked because he was attentive to her. - 

“Thank you, Miss Vincent: you have expressed my meaning per- 
fectly,” said Gorham ; and his face gladdened. He was dead in love 
with her, and this was the first civil word, so to speak, that she had 
said to him during the visit. 

“Do you agree with him?” inquired Miss Newbury, with intel- 
lectual sternness. 

“ And do you agree with Mr. Gorham?” asked Mrs. Lawford, at 
the same moment, caressingly. . 

All eyes were turned on Emily Vincent, and she let hers fall con- 
fusedly. She felt that she would have given worlds not to have spoken. 
Why had she spoken ? 

“T understand what he means; but I don’t believe a man in John 
Baker’s place could help himself,” she said, quietly. 

“Of course he couldn’t!” cried Mrs. Lawford. There, Mr. 
Gorham, you have lost your champion. What have you to say now?” 
A murmur of approval went round the table. 

“T appreciate my loss, but I fear I have nothing to add to what 
has been said already,” he replied, with smiling firmness. “ Although 
in a pitiful minority, I shall have to stand or fall by that.” 

“‘ Ah, but when it came to action we know that under all circum- 
stances Mr. Gorham would be his father’s son,” said Mrs. Lawford, 
with less than her usual tact, though she intended to be very ingra- 
tiating. Gorham’s father had been killed in the civil war, after having 
become conspicuous for gallantry. 

Gorham bowed a little stiffly, feeling that there was nothing for 
him to say. There was a pause, evincing that the topic was getting 
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threadbare, which prompted the host to anticipate Mr. Carter, who, 
having caught Miss Newbury’s eye, was about to philosophize farther 
on the same lines, by calling his wife’s attention to the fact that one 
of the candles was flaring. This turned the current of conversation, 
and the subject was not alluded to again. 

During the twelve months following his visit at the Lawfords’ the 
attentions of George Gorham to Emily Vincent began to be noticeable. 
He had loved her for three years in secret ; but the consciousness that 
he was not able to support a wife had hindered him from devoting 
himself pronouncedly to her. He knew that she, or rather her father, 
had considerable property ; but Gorham was not willing to take this 
into consideration ; he would never offer himself until his own income 
was sufficient for both their needs. But, on the other hand, his ideas 
of a sufficient income were not extravagant. He looked forward to 
building a comfortable little house in the suburbs in the midst of a few 
acres of garden and lawn, so that his neighbors’ windows need not 
overlook his domesticity. He would have a horse and buggy where- 
with to drive his wife through the country on summer afternoons, and . 
later, if his bank-account warranted it, a saddle-horse for Emily and 
one for himself. He would keep open house in the sense of encour- 
aging his friends to visit him; and, that they might like to come, he 
would have a thoroughly good plain cook,—thereby eschewing French 
kickshaws,—and his parlor and his own snuggery should afford the best 
new books, and on the walls etchings and sketches winsome to the eye, 
done by men who were rising rather than men who had risen. There 
should be no formality; his guests should do what they pleased and 
wear what they pleased, and, above all, they should become intimate 
with his wife, instead of merely tolerating her. after ‘the manner of the 
bachelor friends of so many other men. 

Thus he had been in the habit of depicting to himself the future 
as he would have it be, and at last, by dint of strict undeviating atten- 
tion to his business, he had got to the point where he could afford to 
realize his project if his lady-love were willing. His practice was in- 
creasing steadily, and he had laid by a few thousand dollars to meet 
any unexpected emergency. His life was insured for fifty thousand 
dollars, and the policy was now ten years old. He had every reason 
to expect that in course of time as the older lawyers died off he would 
either succeed to the lucrative conduct of large suits or be made a 
judge of one of the higher tribunals. In this manner his ambition 
would be amply satisfied. His aim was to progress slowly but solidly, 
without splurge or notoriety, until every one came to regard him 
tacitly as a man of sound dispassionate judgment, keen understanding, 
and simple earnest life. His especial antipathy was for so-called cranks, 
people who went off at half-cock, who thought nothing out, but were 
governed by the impulse of the moment, shilly-shally and controlled 
by unmasculine sentimentality. 

It was with hope and yet with his heart in his mouth that he set 
out one afternoon determined to ask Emily Vincent to become his wife. 
She lived in the suburbs, within fifteen minutes by the train, or an 
hour’s walk from town. Gorham took the cars. It was a beautiful 
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day, almost the counterpart of that which they had passed together at 
the deawfords’ just a ne before. As he sat in the train he analyzed 
the situation once more for the hundredth time, taking care not to give 
himself the advantage of any ambiguous symptoms. Certainly she was 
not indifferent to him ; she accepted his attentions without demur, and 
seemed interested in his interests. But was that love? Was it any 
more than esteem or cordial liking, that would turn to pity at the first 
hint of affection on his part? But surely she could not plead igno- 
rance of his intentions ; she must long ere this have realized that he 
was seriously attentive to her. Still, girls were strange creatures. He 
could not help feeling nervous, because so very much was involved for 
him in the result. Should she refuse him, he would be and remain 
for a long time excessively unhappy. He obliged himself to regard 
that alternative, and his heart sank before the possibility of its coming 
to pass. Not that the idea of dying or doing anything desperate pre- 
sented itself to him. Such extravagance would have seemed out of 
keeping with respect either for her or for himself. Doubtless he might 
recover some day, but the interim would be terribly hard to endure. 
Rejection meant a dark, dreary bachelorhood ; success, the crowning of 
his dearest hopes. 

He found his sweetheart at home, and she came down to greet him 
with roses that he had sent her in her bosom. It was not easy for him 
to do or say anything extravagant, and Emily Vincent, while she might 
have pardoned unseemly effusiveness to his exceeding love for her, was 
well content with the deeply earnest though unriotous expression of 
his passion. When finally he had folded her in his arms she felt that 
the greatest happiness existence can give was hers, and he knew him- 
self to be an utterly blissful lover. He had won the prize for which 
he had striven with a pertinacity like Jacob’s, and life looked very 
roseate. 

The news was broken to her family that evening, and received de- 
lightedly, though without the surprise the lovers had expected. They 
were left alone for a little while before the hour of parting, and in the 
sweet kisses given and taken Gorham redeemed himself in his 
mistress’s estimation for any lack of folly he had been guilty of when 
he had asked her to be his wife. There was riot now in his eyes 
and in his embraces, revealing that he had needed only to be sure of 
her. encouragement to become as ridiculous as she could desire. He 
stood disclosed to himself in a new light ; and when he had kissed her 
once more for the last time he went tripping down the lawn radiantly 
happy, turning now and again to throw back with his fingers a message 
from his lips to the one being in all the world for him who stood on the 
threshold, adding poetry i symmetry to the beautiful June — 
the 


When out of sight of the house, Gorham sped fleetly along 
road. He intended to walk to town, for he felt like glorying in his 
happiness under the full moon which was shedding her silver light from 
a clear heaven. The air was not oppressive, and it was scented with 
the perfume of the lilacs and apple-blossoms, so that Gorham was fain 
every now and then to draw a deep breath in order to inhale their 
fragrance. There was no dust, and nature looked spruce and trig, 
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to 
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without a taint of the frowziness that is observable in the foliage a 
month later. 

Gorham took very little notice of the details; his eyes were busy 
rather with mind-problems than with the particular beauties of the 
night; yet his rapt gaze swept the brilliant heaven as though he felt 
its lustre to be in sts with the radiance in his own soul. He was 
imagining the future,—his hearth forever blessed by her sweet presence, 
their mutual joys and sorrows sweetened and alleviated through being 
shared, his efforts to live a life in accord with the highest intimations 
of his being, fortified by her example and counsel. How the pleasures 
of walking and riding and reading and travelling—of everything, in 
fact—would be a hundredfold enhanced by being able to interchange 
impressions with each other! He pictured to himself the cosey even- 
ings they would pass at home beside the lamp when the day’s work was 
done, and the jolly trips they would take together when vacation-time 
arrived. How he would watch over her, and how he would guard her 
and tend her and comfort her if misfortune came or ill health assailed 
her! There would be little ones, perhaps, to claim their joint devotion 
and bid him redouble his energies ; he smiled at the thought of baby 
fingers about his neck, and there arose to his mind’s eye a sweet vision 
of Emily sitting, pale but triumphant, rocking her new-born child 
upon her breast. 

He walked swiftly on the wings of transport. It was almost as 
light as day, yet he met but few travellers along the country road. An 
occasional vehicle passed him, breaking the silvery stillness -with its 
rumble that subsided at last into the distance. A pair of whisperin 
lovers, arm in arm, who slunk into the shadow as he came abreast of 
them, won from him a glance of sympathy, and just after he had left 
them behind the shrill whistle of a locomotive jarring upon the silence 
seemed to bring him a message from the woman he adored. Had he 
not preferred to walk, that was the train he would have taken, and it 
must have stopped not many hundred yards from her door. He 
breathed a prayer of blessing on her rest as he listened to it thundering 
past almost parallel to him in the cut below. 

A little beyond this point the road curved and ran with gradual 
incline so as to cross the railroad-track at grade about half a mile 
farther on. This stretch of road was lined on each side by horse- 
chestnut-trees set near to one another, the spreading foliage of which 
darkened the gravelled foot-path, so that Gorham, who was enjoying 
the moonlight, preferred to keep in the middle of the road, which, by 
way of contrast, gleamed almost. like a river. He was pursuing his 
way with elastic steps, when of a sudden his attention was arrested 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the crossing by something lying 
at the foot of one of the trees on the right-hand side. At a second 
oa he saw that it was a woman’s figure. Probably she was asleep : 

ut she might be ill or injured. It was a lonely spot: so it occurred 
to him that it was Pape) for him to ascertain which. Accordingly he 
stepped. to her side and bent over her. From her calico dress, which 
was her only covering, she evidently belonged to the laboring-class. She 
was‘a large, coarse-looking woman, and was lying, in what appeared to 
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Gorham to be drunken slumber, on her bonnet, the draggled strings of 
which protruded. He hesitated a moment, and then sbcok her by the 
arm. She groaned boozily, but after he had shaken her again two or 
three times she rolled over and raised herself on her elbow, rubbing 
her eyes and staring at him glassily. : 

“ Are you hurt, woman ?” he asked. 

She made a guttural response which might have meant anything, 
but she proved that she was uninjured by getting on her feet. She 
stared at her disturber bewilderedly, then, perceiving her bonnet, stooped 
to pick it up, and stood for a moment trying sleepily to poke it into 
shape and readjust its tawdry plumage. But all of a sudden she gave 
a start and began looking around her with recovered energy. She 
missed something, evidently. Gorham followed the direction of her 
gaze as it shifted, and as his glance met the line of the road he per- 
ceived a little figure standing in the middle of the railway-crossing. 
It was a child,—her child, without doubt,—and as he said so to him- 
self the roar of an approaching train, coupled with the sound of the 
whistle, made him start with horror. The late express from town was 
due. Gorham remembered that there was a considerable curve in the 
railroad at this point. The woman had not perceived the situation,— 
she was too far in the shade,—but Gorham from where he stood com- 
manded a clear view of the track. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, he sprang forward and ran at full 
speed. His first thought was that the train was very near. He ran 
with all his might and main, his eyes fixed on the little white figure 
and shouting to warn it of its danger. Suddenly there flashed before 
his mind with vividness the remembrance of John Baker, and he 
recalled his argument at the Lawfords’. But he did not abate his 
speed. The child had plumped itself down on one of the sleepers, 
and was apparently playing with some pebbles. It was on the farther 
track, and, startled by his cries and by the clang of the approaching 
train, looked up at him. He sawa pale, besmeared little countenance ; 
he heard behind him the agonizing screams of the mother, who had 
realized her baby’s peril; in his ears rang the shrill warning of the 
engineer as the engine rounded the curve. Would he be in time? 

As he reached the edge of the tracks, thought of Emily and a ter- 
rible consciousness of the sorrow she would feel if anything were to 
happen to him compressed his heart. But he did not falter. He was 
aware of the jangle of a fiercely-rung bell, the hiss of steam, and a 
blinding glare; he could feel on his cheek the breath of the iron 
monster. With set teeth he threw himself forward, stooped, and 
reached out over the rail: in another instant he had tossed the child 
from the pathway of danger, and he himself had been mangled to 
death by the powerful engine. 


Robert Grant. 
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ORE than fifteen thousand miles from’ New York “as the crow 
flies,” by way of the Atlantic Ocean, on the Arctic river Ko- 
lyma, and in the country of the barbarous Yukagires, the most desolate 
of the frozen deserts of Northern Siberia, is the little settlement of 
Sredne Kolymsk, the easternmost penal station of the Russian Empire. 
This is the coldest region on the face of the earth ; or, as the scientist 
might with more exactness put it, here is the pole of greatest cold yet 
observed,—the temperature in December and January usually dropping 
to sixty-five or seventy d below zero. On the tundra, which in 
winter is an endless wilderness of snow and ice, and in summer a 
marshy waste of Arctic moss, the frost perpetually reaches to a dis- 
tance of three or four feet, even in the warmest weather. It is a terri- 
ble land to live in, almost impossible for the hardiest beasts and race 
of men, but here, the last I heard from him, was immured a youn 
man of noble birth and fine education, 8. Leon, a Russian yout 
banished from his home because he had participated in a students’ 
“row” in .St. Petersburg,—a venial offence, which if punished at all 
in a free country like the United States would only receive the penalty 
of a small fine and a night’s imprisonment. But, innocent as such acts 
may seem to us, they have a peculiar significance for the Russian mind. 
The students are viewed with alert suspicion by the Czar and his gov- 
ernment ; large numbers of them are annually sent to Siberia by means 
of a despotic process known in the empire as the “ Administrative 
Order,”—that is, without trial of any kind, and solely upon the com- 
mand of some irresponsible and perhaps malignant official. This was 
Leon’s fate. 

He was first transported to Verchoyansk, a wretched settlement of 
about two hundred Yakuts, and while there, in the winter of 1881, the 
survivors of the ill-fated Jeannette expedition made their way from 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean to a vil age named Belun, and Chief- 
Engineer Melville at length succeeded in placing himself in communica- 
tion with the Russian government, finally reaching Verchoyansk and 
establishing himself at the home of Kasharoffski, the isprovnick, or 
chief police official, of the district. Leon was summoned to act as in- 
terpreter, and he managed to interpolate his story in the questions he 
asked Mr. Melville for the benefit of the isprovnick, and at the same 
time to extract some needed information about the navigation of the 
Lena River. Afterwards Mr. Melville, with the permission of Kasha- 
rofiski, who remarked that he did not think a Nihilist could hurt 
a republican, visited the quarters of the exiles, for there were about a 
half-dozen of them at Verchoyansk, all living together in oe small, 
ill-lighted, and badly-ventilated yaurta, or hut. 

ne of their number, Artzibucheff by name, had been followed all 
the way from Archangel, thousands of miles, by his devoted sweet- 
heart. This little band of exiles, instigated by Leon, whose energy had - 
VoL. XLIV.—54 
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been quickened by the amazing arrival of the Jeannette party, set 
bravely to work and secretly constructed on the banks of the Jana a 


" small boat, in which they proposed to effect their escape by navigating one 


thousand miles of the treacherous stream to the Arctic Ocean, and then 
coasting two thousand miles more along the Siberian shores to Behring 
Strait. From Chief-Engineer Melville they obtained many facts which 
materially aided them in the construction of their little craft. He 
taught one of their number, familiarly known as the “Little Black- 
smith,” who had been a student at the Polytechnic School, and was now 
scarcely turned of eighteen years, how to make a rude but serviceable 
sextant ; and he imparted to them a knowledge of the general features 
of the country through which they would have to pass on their peril- 
ous voyage. But Melville was handicapped by the obligations im- 

upon him by the many courtesies of the government whose guest, 
in a certain sense, he had become. 

They had his entire sympathy, and in a quiet way he did all 
he could to encourage them and insure the success of their venture. 
The life they led in their squalid yaurta was pitiably monotonous and 
empty. The few books they had contrived to get were all read and 
read again many, many times, and Leon besought Melville to give him 
the English Bible which was among the Jeannette relics. His request 
could not be granted ; yet with the aid of a small dictionary and some 
old English newspapers these exiles soon mastered the English tongue, 
as they had the French and German. Artzibucheff’s sweetheart worked 
daily at the translation of English standard works, and the rest all 
studied assiduously, Leon in the hope that some day he might be quali- 
fied to earn a livelihood as translator or proof-reader for a publishing 
house. They were all earnest socialists and familiar with the writings 
of Herbert Spencer, John Stuart. Mill, Richard Cobden, and the 
French school. 

The time at last arrived when the exiles, easily eluding the vigi- 
lance of the Cossacks and Yakuts, who feared these high-spirited out- 
casts as they would the “ black death,” set sail in their boat and forced 
their way down the Jana River. Unfortunately, there was not a sailor 
among them, not even one who had ever seen the sea: so when they 
eventually, and after many thrilling adventures, reached the delta and 
beheld the great waves of the Arctic Ocean tumbling over the sand- 
spits and bars, terror unnerved them all. The frail boat broached to, 
and filled with water. They ran it ashore, where the surf soon upset 
it and soaked their scant supply of provisions. Several of the more 
disheartened now gave themselves up to the nearest isprovnick, who 
instituted a hot pursuit and soon captured the rest, including Leon. 
Him, as aiiesiee, the authorities banished to Sredne Kolymsk, a 


village of about two hundred and fifty inhabitants, far away to the 
east, where he would have no society but that of the disgusting Yakuts 
and Tunguses. 
But this occurred months later. While the exiles were preparin 
for their flight, Leon kept up an irregular correspondence with Chief- 
Engineer Melville, then a thousand miles north in the Lena Delta, 
searching for Captain De Long and his lost company. It was our in- 
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tention to publish these interesting letters in Mr. Melville’s record of 
the Jeannette’s cruise, but as Leon had still several years to serve at — 
Sredne Kolymsk, and as these letters contained. many expressions sure 
to be brought to the attention of the Russian government, and conse- 
quently just as sure to render more unbearable the hard lot of poor 
Leon, we decided to withhold them. After his release, as we shall see 
farther on, it was our hope to publish a volume of Siberian experiences 


written by Leon himself. 

But to return to the letters. In the first one, bearing date Ver- 
choyansk, March 25, 1882, and carried to Chief-Engineer Melville in 
the Lena Delta on a deer-sled by a vagrant caput, or merchant, Leon 

_ writes : 
VeErcHosansk, 25th March, 1882. 
Dear Mr. MELVILLE,— 

‘“« Americans, Americans again !’’--this was here the cry to-day, when a special 
courier from Middle Colymsk informed us that an American, Mr. Gilder, is on his 
way to Verchojansk and many other Americans have landed in Czukezy-Land. 
From Mr. Gilder’s letter received here to-day for you, you will certainly learn all the 
details about the American steamer Rodgers, sent under Captain Bare [Berry , for 
searching for any traces of the Jeannette. I know only (from the letter of a friend 
in Middle Colymsk) that the Rodgers was entirely burned near the Behring Strait 
by a fire from the coal-boxes; that one part of its crew has landed yet before the 
fire, in the Czukcezy-Land, to search at several places for any trace of the Jeannette, 
and resides now among the Czuczies; that the other part is also saved, and that 
Mr. Gilder (the correspondent of the New York Herald) will in a week arrive here 
at our poor village, called ‘town,’ of Verchoyansk. 

The rest I will certainly learn from Mr. Gilder personally, whom I and my 
friends are now expecting, as you can imagine, with greatest impatience. And 
now the humoristic papers can say that the Jeannette and Rodgers were sent not to 
the North Pole but to—Russia! There is no necessity now, as before, for Mr. Ipatieff 
[Epatchief?] to return here; on the contrary, tt .nll beof great use to us if he remains 
with you until July ! ; 

here is now printed in the Russian official paper (The Herald of the Govern- 
ment) that the Russian government has ordered (its officials) to give all assistance 
in the searching for the parties of both Mr. De Long and Mr. Chipp. And it 
appears from this official communication that your first three telegrams (received 
here the 11th N or epaneny were arrived at St. Petersburg the 3d December,—because 
they were sent not by telegraph, but by mail. There was, the administration says, 
no money to pay the expenses of telegraphing! Russia remains always Russia! 

It is feared here that violent snow-storms, which, it is supposed, must have 
been near Belun in February, would detain you about two weeks in some station 
before Belun. And it is strange that no letter is received here from you or from Mr. 
Ipatieff [ Epatchieff ]. 

Receive, sir, my best respects and wishes, which are sent also by all my friends. 
We all are too much obliged to you, and will never forget you. . . . Expecting 
with impatience a letter from you, I remain respectfully yours, a 

. LEON. 


P.S.—The “ Little Blacksmith” begs you to excuse him that he is not yet 
ready with the roast-instrument you asked him to make. He had no time, indeed; 
but he i ie and desires very much, to prepare it for the next mail.—Excuse, sir, 
my poor English. 8. L. 


Again he writes : 

VERCHOJANSK, the 27th (15th) March, 1882, 
Dear Mr. MELVILLE,— 

As it appears from your letter to Mr. Ipatieff [Epatchieff ], received here yes- 
terday with Mr. Bubochoff and Kolinkin, you hope to be here in two weeks. 
Therefore I will now be very short in my writing. 

If this letter will still find you at Buchoff, I beg you very much, if you find it 
possible, to carry here for me the sail, ropes, and sail-hooks from your whaler. These 
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things would be of greatest comfort and use for me, and I would be extremely 
obliged to you for such a kindness. I fear you will refuse it ;* but, as I have some 
hope on your kindness, I will not bereave me from a chance more, I am sincerely 
and very glad that I will have the high pleasure to see you once again. All my 


friends you most heartily, as well as Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Nindemann, to 
whom I send also my respects and compliments. I am respectfully and sincerely 
yours,’ , 

8. Lzow. 


P.S.—The “ First Consul” sends with the same bearer his own letter to you, 
which I have translated into my poor English, but word for word. 8. L. 


And three days later : 
VERCHOJANSK, 30th March, 1882. 


Dear Mr, MELVILLE,— 

I take this occasion to send you my deepest respects and well-wishes. I did not 
speak to Mr. Gilder even one word of the matter. I must not speak of it to such 
aman. His character and opinions are too different from mine. And I was ex- 
tremely astonished when I saw that a correspondent of the New York Herald is 
more & friend of Kasharoffski than of the political exiles. I said openly to Mr. 
Gilder that I am astonished by his opinions, which do not permit him to carry a 


letter from me to the United States. 
I greet you most heartily, as do all my friends. The Doctor Buali sends you 


his respects and compliments, and asks after your health. n 
our 
8. Lzon. 


In explanation of. this letter it is necessary to state that Leon had 
written out in French a rather lengthy account of his own sufferings and 
of those of his companions in exile. Many startling facts were divulged 
in this paper, which was addressed to the American people; and it was 
this manuscript which Leon desired Mr. Gilder to to the United 
States for publication. Mr. Gilder, after much consideration, finally 
refused the trust, but Mr. Melville accepted it, and it was agreed that 
Leon should re-write his work (the original manuscript having in some 
manner become lost) and have it ready when the Chief Engineer 
returned to Verchoyansk from his second search for De Long. He 
accomplished this so quickly, however, that Leon was unable to keep 
his part of the agreement, and thus “ the matter” fell through. 

ere follows another letter from Leon, written the day after Mel- 
ville’s special courier arrived at Verchoyansk announcing the discovery 
of the bodies of De Long and party: 


VercHosansk, 7th April (26th March), 1882. 
Dear Mr. MELVILLE,— 

Yesterday arrived here your courier with your telegrams and despatches of 24th 
(12th) March, and with the terrible information that Captain De Long and his party 
are found—all dead /—dead from hunger, and so near to inhabitants,—dead after 
most terrible sufferings! I can imagine your feelings in this terrible moment; but 
I have nothing to say to you for consolation,—nothing but that they all died for the 
Science! 

So it is in this world; aimost every — discovery or amelioration requires 
sacrifice of human lives. I am inclined, however, to think that would the Lena 
Delta belong not. to Russia, but to any other state, they would not (have) perished, 
because the native village which was only fifty versts west from their march would 
then have been marked on the charts and known to every traveller. 

All the telegrams and letters received yesterday from you are sent to-day away 





# Mr. Melville did.—Ep. 
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with a special courier; with the same courier are sent also your tel and letters 
brought by Ipatieff [Epatchieff }, who arrived here the 8d April (22d March). I 
don’t know why Ipatieff detained here those telegrams for four days: he says that 
he had to write a large report to the _ aoe about his travelling with you. 
Ipatieff brought me two likely letters from you, one from Belun, dated 20th 
Feb » the other from Lena Delta, dated 12th March. I am very obliged and 
thankful to you for these letters. Your model of propeller I also received. My 
young friend now perfectly understands the principles and construction of screw- 
propellers; and I can scarcely excuse him that he is not yet ready with the plan he 
promised you. It is almost ready, and would the train start up from here to-morrow 
(instead of to-day) he would send it to you. But now it will be sent with the next 
mail. It makes me very angry. I hope I will receive some news from you with 
Mr. Gilder. If it is possible, dear Mr. Melville, please to send me some English 
newspapers: the last numbers of the News of the World would be the best. 
he weather here since you left has been extremely warm (for this country) and 
fine. The temperature is not lower than —15°, and on the noon much warmer than 
this. .. . When do you expect to finish your search and return here? Probably 
you will now look for Chipp along the whole sea-coast between the Yana and the 
Lena, and if you find nothing remain at Buchoff until summer-time, to continue 
your esearch in boats along the sea-coast. Is it so? 
- We all—I and my friends—are well, and greet you most heartily. Hxcuse me 
that my letter is so short; I hope the next will be longer. I had to write to-day 
lenty to my parents in Russia, and in one hour the provision-train will start up for 
Lome Delta with this letter. Ipatieff told me he is very sorrow that the meat he 
sends you to-day is not entirely ready (it is not well dried), and he says it is not his 
guilty ; the weather was too cold in January, and during February and March the 
meat. could not get dry. I cannot say if two months are sufficient or not ; but judge 


yourself. 
Respectfully yours, 
8. Lro: 


Leon, it will be borne in mind, after his luckless attempt to escape 
to America via the Arctic Ocean and Behring Strait, was sent into worse 
exile. From Sredne Kolymsk he wrote the following and last touching 
letter to Chief-Engineer Melville. It was four months on its tortuous 
way, forwarded by dog- and reindeer-sled over thousands of miles of 
tundra. It is self-explanatory of its marvellous escape from the strict 
scrutiny of a legion of police-masters and postal interpreters. 


Srepwz Kotyrusr, 
5th (17th) of December, 1888 (Governorship of Yakutsk). 


Dear Mr. MELVILLE,— 

Perhaps you will be somewhat surprised at my writing you. A year and a half 
have elapsed since we separated, and you did not write me a single line, nor did you 
let me hear of you. But it is a pleasure to write from here to one residing in New 
York, is it not? New York is to me about the same as the paradise to a religious 
person ; en if you will not neglect to answer this letter, I will not regret having 
written it. ; 

Mr. Harber* while in Verchojansk kindly gave me some copies of the New 
York Herald, in which I read with greatest interest all the circumstances that at- 
tended your arrival home. It was a touching scene, indeed. Now, I suppose, you 
are at your ordinary duties in Philadelphia. But it will be for you to about 
yourself. 

As you see, I am now in Sredne-Kolymsk, on the Kolyma River, where I have 
been transferred because of my summer excursion to the Yan mouth; and a year 
more has been Added to my term of exile, which now expires on the 9th (21st) Sep- 
tember, 1886; that is, two years and nine months hence. So your answer, if any be, 
will surely find me here. Still, I am quite well and alert. The plenty of time I 





* It was Lieutenant Giles B. Harber, U.S.N., who continued the search for the missing 
party of the Jeannette Expedition, and who brought back to America the remains of Cap- 


tain De Long 
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have I pass almost entirely in reading and studying. I give up daily two hours to 
English, hoping on my return to Russia to work as a translator in some newspaper 
office. History, sociology, and political economy fill up the rest of my time. 

As to my friends: the “ Little Blacksmith” and the Frenchman (M. Loung) 
are now here also. The druggist, Mr. Zack, is at Verchojansk, and in three months 
he returns home to Russia, as his term expires next March (I would not refuse to be 
in his place). Artzibucheff and his wife are still at Verchojansk. Their term ex- 

ires the 9th of September, 1885,—?.e., a year earlier than mine. Dr. Buali * has 
nm transferred to Olekma (six hundred versts south of Yakutsk, up the Lena 
River) ; a substantial amelioration. His term also expires the 9th of September, 1885. 
Finally, the tall Tzarensky has been transferred because of illness to Kirensk; but 
Dr. Buali says he will not outlive two years; the consumption has caught him. 

It would be a great mistake on your side to suppose that in a few years Siberia 
will become thus free of political exiles. They are now sent out yearly in a much 
larger quantity than the number returning. This year, for instance, a hundred new 
political exiles have been sent to Siberia, half of whom were sent by “ Administra- 
tion Order’’ (without any trial). To be sure, Siberia has had this year a plentiful 
erop of exiles. 

Your and my old friend Kasharoffsky is here.t To-night he will sup at my 
house. As you perceive, a good friendship prevails between us. You know, per- 
haps, that the government has rewarded him with an order of Anne for the assist- 
ance he gave the survivors of the Jeannette. But the fellow is not quite satisfied. 
He likes money (or everything that money can buy) much more than honor or all 
the medals in the world; so much so that he cannot forget the few hundred gun- 
cartridges you once promised him. He expected to receive them with every mail, 
but in vain.t At last, unable tc wait any more, he begged me to give you somehow 
a slight hint about the matter. Well, I consented, it being the price of the permia- 
sion he gave me to write you; for otherwise he would have refused me the permis- 
sion, under the pretence that he did not understand English. . . . I send you my 
best and heartiest well-wishes, and I am, sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
8. E. LEon. 


My address is * * * * (the Russian words mean: Yakutsk; His Excellency 
the Governor, for 8. E. Leon, at Sredne Kolymsk, care of Isprovnick Kasharoffsky). 


Poor Leon! I wrote to him about “the matter,’—wrote in Eng- 
lish, with a garbled French translation for the benefit of the police 
officials ; and my first letter, thanks to the mercy of the late General 
Tschernaieff, governor of the Yakutsk province, reached the eager 
exile. He answered it under date of March 27 (April 8), 1885. I 
went abroad in June of that year, and on my return in October found 
a hopeful letter from him that had been seven months in transit. Mine 
had reached him in five months. He was very grateful. “ As soon as 
I return home,” he writes, “(t.e., in a year and a half hence) I will 
write to you about the matter. You can easily imagine,” he goes on 
to say, “ with what impatience shall I await the arrival of the book !” 
He refers to our “In the Lena Delta,” which Mr. Wilkie Collins was 
pleased to rank among the “best one hundred books.” He had not 
received my letter of the preceding April: “I have only received a 
letter from Mr. Melville written in May, 1884, and received by me 
this January ;” and he speaks of having answered it immediately, 





* An exile, whose case is one of the saddest in the history of Russian wrongs. It is given 
at length in Mr. Melville’s story. Dr. Buali’s beautiful wife followed him vainly into the heart 
of Siberia, until, overcome by repeated disappointments and the rigors of the journey, her 
reason fled, and she died a maniac. 

He had been transferred from Verchoyansk. 

{ate Melville sent these gun-cartridges from London, but they were returned to him at 

New York. ms 
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enclosing his photograph. He is not engrossed in his own affairs ; “ If 
only he orci. undertook his contemplated Arctic expedition by 
way of Franz Josef’s Land.” 

And this is the last I have heard of Leon. As he did not write to 
me again, I inferred that he could not have returned home “in a year 


and a half hence.” * 
: Melville Philips. 





VEILED. 
]§ the promise of day merely darkness? is sleep full fruition for 
strife? 


Ts the grave compensation for sorrow? is Nirvana the answer to life? 
Is there no unobscured revelation the evil of earth to explain,— 
No word of compassion to soften the terrible riddle of pain? 


In cold, imperturbable silence the planets revolve in their course, 
And Nature is deaf to entreaty, untroubled by doubt or remorse ; 
The snows far outspread on her mountains dissolve, nor her mandate 


gainsay, — ye . ; 
And the cloud is consumed at her bidding, and vanisheth quickly away. 


And man,—shall he fade like the cloud-wreath, and waste, unresist- 
ing, like snow, 

Nor learn of the place whence he journeyed, nor guess whereunto he 
must go? 

Alas! aby nights spent in searching, after days and years, what can he 
tell, 

_ What imagine, of mysteries higher than heaven and deeper than hell ? 


At the end of the difficult journey, with restless inquiries so rife, 

He knows what his spirit discovered at the shadowy threshold of life ; 
He feels what the tenderness beaming from eyes bending wistful above 
Revealed to his heart when an infant,—the care, unforgetting, of love! 


The bre toward the south her wings stretcheth, the eagle ascendeth 
e sky ; 

They know not the Guide who conducts them, yet onward, unerring, 
they fly ; 

In the, desert the dew falleth gently,—in the desert, where no man 


is— - 
And the herb wisteth not who hath sent it, but the herb and the dew— 


both are His. 
Florence Earle Coates. 





* Mr. George Kennan telegraphs me that “ Leon has returned, and is in Odessa.” I have 
written again to him about “the matter.”—M. P. 
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dle is as old as civilization itself. It is only in the application 
of means to exemplify this principle that we of the present day 
are so far ahead of our forefathers. Industry and frugality are traits 
in the character of the individual that have potent influences in shaping 
the destiny of nations; and any incentive to the acquisition of these 
qualities may be regarded as second only to thrift itself. Among the 
many inducements held out to persons of limited means to acquire 
habits of economy, industry, and sobriety, none stand out so boldly or 
have been recognized so fully as the Building and Loan Association. 

The name Building and Loan Association conveys but a vague 
idea of what is, beyond doubt, one of the most beneficent forms of co- 
operation. There are a variety of names under which this form of 
co-operation is known, such as Building and Loan Associations, Build- 
ing, Savings, and Loan Associations, Building Associations, etc. ; but, 
no matter what the name, all are intended to mean the same thing, 
and the effort and aim of each are identical. 

The term “ Building Association” is sufficiently expressive for our 
purpose ; and under this head we will give an outline of some of the 
many advantages that these associations confer not only on the indi- 
vidual, but also on the community at large. 

In these days, when the old and pretty well worn cry of the poor 
getting poorer and the rich getting richer is still being used for effect, 
it is refreshing to be able to point to the fact that there is no more 
potent agency for distributing or 1 mage the wealth of the world 
than the principles embodied in Building Association management. 

It is impossible, and is not even hinted as being desirable, to prevent 
the accumulation of large sums of money by individuals, assuming 
that these sums are acquired by legitimate and enterprising methods, 
and we have the best authority for the assertion that the poor we have 
always with us; but it can be readily seen that if each wage-worker 
ant be induced to save even a small portion of his weekly or monthly 
wages, diffusion instead of concentration of wealth would be the result, 
It is the habits of the individual that form the character, and his 
savings that represent the wealth of the nation. 

The Building Association teaches habits of economy, industry, and 
frugality, helps the individual to save, teaches him to save, and demon- 
strates the value of its teachings by placing him in possession of the 
result of its lessons. It teaches the value of self-control and self- 
dependence, and inspires a love of home and a respect for law and 
i It encourages the acquisition of individual homes, is fatal to 
communistic and socialistic doctrines, and is a standing menace to law- 
lessness of any kind. It creates a better class of citizens, men who 
have a real interest in the soil, peaceable, law-abiding, industrious 
citizens, who can be depended upon to exercise the right of suffrage in 
an intelligent and discriminating manner, and who are now leaving 
their impress on the city, the state, and the nation. 
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The benefits conferred by these associations do not by any means 
consist in the mere fact of saving, although this is one of the inevitable 
results of the system. Economy does not consist in saving money, but 
in making the best possible use of whatever talents we may be endowed 
with ; and the application of this principle is the surest road to success. 
Economy in its Latent sense is what these associations teach. 

Every man who becomes a member of these associations has an 
object in view, some (very many, indeed) one of the most laudable 
objeets in life, that of securing a home; but, whatever the object, 
whether it is to acquire a home, to lay up something to sustain him 
in old age or in times of adversity, or for anything else for which a 
fund is needed, the fact of having an object in view takes him at 
once out of the ranks of the thriftless and to a certain extent relieves 
the community of any care on his account. Building Associations 
benefit the individual by providing a safe and profitable place where he 
can deposit a small or any portion of his earnings, where he can lay up 
something for a rainy day, and upon which he can draw at any time in 
case of necessity. “They enable a man to own the home he lives in and 
to pay for it in small monthly instalments which are little, if any, 
above the actual amount of rent he would pay for such a home. 

There is no better school than these associations for practically 
instructing their members in methods of business and economy. No 
outsider has anything whatever to do with the management or inter- 
feres in any way with the business. All members have an opportunity 
of serving on the Finance, Property, or Auditing Committees, and of 

‘receiving and counting the monthly receipts, so that they not onl 
know they are saving something, but know exactly how it is peaches 
They see it accumulating by a snow-ball-rolling process under their 
own supervision; and, whilst there is no intricate financial system 
interwoven with the business, the details are such as to give them a 
thorough and practical knowledge of business methods that are sure to 
be of permanent benefit thereafter. The greatest benefit conferred by 
Building Associations, however, is the large number of separate and 
comfortable homes they have enabled their members to acquire. 

Any system, society, or organization that enables a man to save his 
money, to become a better and more useful citizen, that is fatal to com- 


munistic and socialistic doctrines, that is a standing menace to lawless- © 


ness of any kind, that dots the country over with thousands of com- 
fortable and happy homes, that is by its influence teaching lessons 
that are sure to redound to the good of the individual and community 
in general, should certainly rank among the foremost benefactors of the 
age. All this, and much more, in a quiet and unostentatious way, the 
Building Association is doing. 

What, then, is this system that has done so much for the individual, 
the city, the State, and the nation ? 

A eee Association is a regular corporation organized under 
the laws of the State. It is a co-operative enterprise in which a 
number of individuals associate ther for the purpose’ of mutual 
help or the benefiting of one another. Surely this is a praiseworthy 
object, that of benefiting your fellow-man, with the certainty of sharing 


\ 
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in those benefits to the same extent yourself. It is essentially different 
from any other corporation under the law. It transacts all its business 
by and through its members only. No one outside has anything to do 
with it or shares in any way in the profits. 

All the details—receiving the money, lending it to members, ex- 
amining properties, investigating the securities offered, making out 
reports, and keeping the accounts—are attended to by members. The 
organization is formed by some one taking the initiative and issuing a 
call for a meeting. It is simply necessary to say, “A meeting of those in- 
terested in forming a Building Association will be held Tuesday evening 
next, 25th instant, at eight o’clock, at Jones’s Hall, 325 Blank St.” 

At this first meeting a chairman is elected, who explains the object 
of the call; and he or some one else can say something about the bene- 
fits and advantages to be derived from united membership. If the 
attendance, interest, and enthusiasm are such as to predict a reasonable 
measure of success, the chairman will appoint a committee to procure a 
charter and another to draft a constitution and by-laws, and will then 
adjourn the meeting until a specified time. When the constitution and 
by-laws are prepared, they are submitted to the meeting, read in detail, 
and passed upon by either being accepted as prepared, or amended to 
suit the majority. They aré then accepted as a whole, and under them 
officers and directors are elected. z 

The officers consist of a president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, 
solicitor, and anywhere from five to thirteen directors. 

When these things are done, and suitable books, blanks, and a seal 
obtained, the association is ready for business. 

The president presides and maintains order at the meetings, sells the 
money, countersigns orders drawn on the secretary by the treasurer, is 
the custodian of the treasurer’s bond, and exercises general supervision. 
In the absence of the president, the vice-president presides and performs 
the president’s duties. The treasurer is the custodian of the funds, and 
gives a bond in such amount as may be required by the directors. The 
secretary keeps the accounts, and is by far the most important officer in 
the association. 

The capital of a Building Association is divided into a given number 
of shares of equal value. In Pennsylvania it is limited to one million 
of dollars, to be divided into shares not exceeding five hundred dollars 
each. The general practice, however, here is to divide the capital into 
a number of shares of the ultimate value of two hundred dollars each. 
Some few associations divide it into shares of one hundred dollars each. 
There does not seem to be any good purpose served by limiting the 
capital, but I think the number of shares held by each should be lim- 
ited. The real capital of a Building Association, however, is the maxi- 
mum amount that could be divided among the shares-in the event of 
dissolution at any moment. When we speak of the ultimate value of 
a share as two hundred dollars, it must be understood that there is to 
be a certain amount paid into the association on each share and at such 
stated periods as may be agreed upon until the amount thus paid in, 
together with such profits as may result from investment of the money, 
shall reach the value of two hundred dollars. 
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The amount to be paid on each share, and the ultimate value thereof, 
are determined at the organization of the association. There is no law 
defining the exact amount to be paid on each share, but the general 
practice here is to pay one dollar, and to pay it monthly. There are 
associations in different parts of the country that collect dues weekly, 
bi-monthly, and monthly, in amounts varying from twenty-five cents 
weekly to two dollars and fifty cents per month. The only important 
point is that there must be a fixed amount to be paid on each share, and 
that it be paid on a designated day each month. The fixity of amount 
and regularity of payment are essential to the harmony of the entire 
system, besides simplifying the accounting and preserving the equi- 
librium between the shares. 

There are two kinds of associations, known respectively as “ter- 
minating” and “ perpetual.” The terminating association has but one 
series of stock, which is all issued at one time, and when the shares 
mature, or reach the value of say two hundred dollars each, it dissolves, 
surrenders its charter, and is no longer a corporation; its aim and 
object are accomplished. The terminating associations, however, are 
growing less each year, principally because the management of serial 
associations, which was at one time considered -difficult, is now thor- 
oughly understood and its advantages appreciated. 

It is necessary for the terminating association to have a large num- 
ber of shares to begin with, as after the first year the stock is very 
rarely increased : so a member wishing to join at the end of say thirteen 
months would have to pay thirteen months’ dues, and very likely a 
premium also, to make his shares equivalent in value to those already in. 

The perpetual associations are operated in exactly the same way as 
the terminating, except that they issue a new series of stock from time 
to time, say every three, six, nine, or twelve months. They call these 
Series 1, 2, 3, etc., and treat them just as partners in a business. 
There is no necessity, nor is there any attempt made, to keep the funds 
of each series separate. The fund is a common one for all purposes, 
and the system is so perfect for determining the rights of each series 
that it is impossible for one man to get a cent of that which belongs to 
another. There are a great many advantages possessed by the perpetual 
or serial associations over the terminating. ‘There arrives a period in 
the history of the terminating association, principally about the sixth 
year, when the borrowers appear to be satisfied, the demand for money 
ceases, and the association has to resort to the expedient of forcing the 
stockholders to borrow, or putting the money in a bank or trust company 
paying two per cent. per annum. 

This has been done in several cases right herein Philadelphia. The 
issue of a new series at stated periods obviates this dinqunidila necessity:: 
There ’are no back payments to make, new members come in, infusing 
new blood into the organization, sufficient borrowers come in to take the 
available funds, the rate of gain is increased, and the life of the associa- 
tion is shortened. There is mutual benefit all round. 

The object of these associations, then, is to receive from each indi- 
vidual a sum such as he or she may choose to pay monthly, and to invest 
the aggregate of these sums by lending it to such of the members as 
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may wish to borrow it. The money is lent to members only, ample 
security—generally real estate—first being given. Each person sub- 
scribes for a certain number of shares representing an amount he or she 
can save or pay each month, and there is a designated time and place 
for receiving this money. At the close of each meeting the money is 
put up for sale, auction-like, and is knocked down to the party offering 
the largest percentage, or the greatest amount per share. For instance, 
if A wishes to borrow on ten - and bids twenty per cent. premium, 
he would receive sixteen hundred dollars,—that is, two thousand dollars 
less the twenty per cent. (four hundred dollars) paid for the privilege of 
getting the money in preference to others. Under what is called the 
Net Plan, that is, paying interest on the actual amount of money received, 
he would pay each month ten dollars as dues and eight dollars as interest 
and keep this up until his shares would be worth two hundred dollars 
each. If he bid fifteen cents per share premium, he would receive two 
thousand dollars and would thereafter pay ten dollars dues, ten dollars 
interest, and one dollar and fifty cents premium, per month, until the 
maturity of his shares. The sources of profit are premiums, interest on 
loans, fines, entrance-fees, and any margin left by withdrawing stock- 
holders. The premium is the amount paid by the borrower for the 
privilege of getting the money in preference to others. There is a great 
deal of discussion going on at present about the premium paid by bor- 
rowers, and we think much valuable time is wasted in trying to show 
that the borrower is paying too much. No one can tell, without know- 
ing all the circumstances surrounding each case, whether a borrower is 
paying too much or not. The fact of his paying it is sufficient evidence — 
that he considers it to his advantage to do so. The demand for money 
should always regulate the premium. Some associations fix a minimum 

remium. In Pennsylvania, a minimum premium is unconstitutional, 
Bat, apart from this fact, it is not business-like, and the demand for 
money should regulate it. 

Interest is charged and paid each month at the legal rate of the 
State. Herein Pennsylvania it is one half of one per cent. per month. 
There are two plans of charging interest,—either on the gross or full 
amount of the loan, or on the net amount received by the borrower. 
The interest earned is, however, a much greater rate than is apparent, 
on account of the peculiar operations by which it is compounded 
monthly, the interest paid by one borrower being lent to another, first 
realizing a premium and then again bearing interest. 

Fines are imposed as a penalty for non-payment of any one month’s 
dues, and are supposed to preserve the equality between the different 
shares. The amount of fine the association imposes upon a member 
who neglects to pay his monthly dues is considered sufficient to com- 
i for any disadvantage resulting from a member’s neglect to pay. 

ines, however, serve more useful purposes than offsetting any tem- 
porary disadvantages the association may suffer from the loss of the 
money. They induce or compel members to be regular and prompt 
<< their payments, which is essential to the proper transaction of the 
usiness, 
This subject of fines has from time to time given rise to considerable 
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wrangling and repeated attempts to resist its payment by members who 
’ have been in otal, and hes been carried into the courts as a last 
resort. To equalize and simplify matters, the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture has fixed the rate of fine at two per cent. per month on amounts 
actually due. Any higher rate than this is considered inequitable. 

Most associations denies an entrance-fee of say ten cents per share ; 
and where this charge is made it is, of course, a source of profit. 

The profit from withdrawals results when the amount paid with- 
drawing stockholders is less than the actual value of the shares held 
by them. Whether or not the original intention was that each stock- 
holder should remain in the association until the maturity of his shares, 
it is impossible to carry such an arrangement into effect, and equity 
demands that those withdrawing should receive a fair proportion of 
the profits earned. The withdrawal value should not, however, equal 
the full value of the shares. The practical workings of the system 
consist in receiving the money of members each month, and, at the 
close of the meeting, lending it to such as may want to borrow. Each 
share entitles a person to a loan of two hundred dollars, or whatever 
the ultimate value of a share may be fixed at. A borrower simply 
gets the ultimate value of his shares in advance of maturity by giving 
security that he will keep up his payments, the same as non-borrowers 
do, until the value of his shares reaches two hundred dollars each, and, 
in addition to this, that he will pay interest for the use of the money 
thus advanced. 

At the close of each meeting the successful applicant for the money 
fills up and signs a printed form, giving a detailed description of the 
property offered by him as security. This is referred to the committee 
on Property, who make a personal examination and report their opinion 
to the full board of directors, If the directors consider the securities 
sufficient, they grant the loan, and, through the secretary, instruct the 
solicitor to draw up a bond and mortgage covering the amount of the 
loan. When this is done, the applicant transfers one. share of stock 
to the association for each two hundred dollars he is getting, and an 
order is then drawn in his favor on the treasurer for the amount of his 
loan. Each subsequent loan is a repetition of this. 

Building Association statistics are very meagre, and by no means as 
reliable as they might be. The annual report of Prof. Albert Bowles, 
Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania, shows 
by a careful estimate the following statistics for this State : 
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This is certainly a very creditable. showing.‘ There is no. doubt 

_ whatever but that this grand army of two hundred and eighteen. thou- 

sand people represents so many conservators of the peace, who are, as 

a class, sober, industrious, thrifty, peaceable, law-abiding citizens. The 

limits of a magazine article, no matter how liberal, will not allow us 

to discuss the origin of this benevolent form of co-operation or enter 

into more minute details of its management. If it did nothing more 

than enable its members to acquire homes, it would have achieved a 

notable distinction and be regarded as one of the great bulwarks of the 
nation. 

The foundation of every good government is the family ; and the 
nation that can count the greatest number of happy firesides is the 
best, most durable, and most prosperous nation. Building Associations 
have dotted the country over with hundreds of thousands of happy 
homes, and by their wholesome influences in other ways are worth to 
: the State more than ten times the capital they represent. They have 
contributed in no small degree to make Philadelphia the city of homes, 
and have aroused a spirit of emulation in other cities that is full of 
promise for the future. 






















Thomas Gaffney. 
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A LILY grew in the tangle, 
In a flame-red garment dressed, 
And many a ruby spangle 
Besprinkled her-tawny breast. 






And the silken moth sailed by her ‘ 
With a swift and a snow-white sail ; 

Not a gilt-girt bee came nigh her, 

Nor a fly in his gay green mail. 







And the bronze-brown wings and the golden, . 
O’er the billowing meadows blown, 

Were still as by magic holden 

From the lily that flamed alone ; 









Till over the fragrant tangle 
A wanderer winging went, 

And with many a ruby spangle 

Were his tawny vans besprent. 












And he hovered one moment stilly 
O’er the thicket, her mazy bower, 
Then he sank to the heart of the lily, 


And they seemed but a single flower. 
Holen Gray Cone. 
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- FIDDLER RAKES’S FIDDLE. 
A VIRGINIA SKETCH. 


The devil rides upon a fiddle-stick. 
. FatstaFr. 


“ Saath what they tell me, Mrs. Boxius; they say she cert’nly 
broke it ’cross his head.” 

“Well, I wonder if she did? she sho’ had cause enough ; but I 
never thought she’d ’a’ had spunk to ’a’ done it. I'd jes’ as soon ’spec’ 
a wo'm to strike a man that trompled ’pon it, as that gal to ’a’ said a 
word to Fiddler,—let lone hittin’ of him !” 

“T don’t ‘low there’s any doubt about it ; for John heard it yestiddy 
comin’ from mill.” The speaker rose and laid in the rough box-cradle 
on the side of the room the infant that had now fallen asleep after 
taking its afternoon meal. The child seemed somewhat restless, and 
the mother leaned over it a second, gently rocking the cradle. The 
conversation thus interrupted for a little while was resumed by the 
question, asked in an undertone, “ Well, Cyarline, did you hear how it 
happened? and huccome Jane is jes’ now puttin’ her foot down ’pon 
fiddlin’, when everybody’s been knowin’ all along it’s been the ruin 0’ 
Fiddler, an’ his daddy an’ gran’daddy befo’ him ?” 

“From. what I heard, I don’t think ’twas so much fiddlin’ as 
*twas drinkin’, an’ gittin’ drunk, an’ gen’al no-’countedness.” 

“Same thing. Exactly the same thing. Fiddlin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ 
no~’countedness all goes together, an’ leads to the same ruin, jes’ like 
them three paths out there all leads to the same road; though that ’n 
John’s comin’ up is a nigher cut than the others.” 

Whatever reply was made to this remark was unheeded ; for before 
the new-comer was within twenty steps of the door he was greeted with 
the words “ How d’ye, Mr. Stamps ?” ; 

“Why, Mrs. Boxius! I declar’ the sight of you is good for so’ 
eyes,” was the gracious reply of a strong-looking young man who 
entered the house, “ How's all yo’ folks?” This in a lower tone, as 
he noticed the sleeping child, and cast a look of appreciation towards 
his pretty wife. 

*‘T b’lieve they’s all about as well as Iam; and I’m pretty hearty, 
as yo’ can see,” answered the woman, with a smile. 

“How’s Mr. Boxius’s craps standin’ the dry weather?” the young 
man asked, as he took a seat in one of the low “ split-bottom” chairs 
with which the room was furnished. 

“To tell you the truth, John, I think they’s standin’ it mighty well, 
considerin’; though Martin ’pears kinder low-spirited about ’em, an 
says he dinno huccome the pass’n didn’t it for rain las’ Sunday.” 

“T reckon ’tain’ so dry in the lower end of the circuit; an’ maybe 
he didn’ know we wanted him to pray for rain.” 

“ Maybe not ; but I dinno if prayin’ would do any good or not!” 
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The oe that the young man showed at the last remark was 


entirely un ; for he would as soon have expected such a remark 
' from Mr. Tompkins himself as from this pillar of “ Wolf Swamp Meet- 
ing-House,” whose implicit faith in the efficacy of that gentleman’s 
rayer was fortified by the particular instances she was fond of recount- 
ing, in which there had been a direct answer thereto. And John 
Stamps had heard Mrs. Boxius relate frequently how many of the 
congregation had been wet before they got home from meeting, by a 
heavy rain that had fallen in direct answer to the parson’s prayer. 

“Maybe it’s a judgment on the neighborhood for all its wicked- 
ness,” she answered, noticing the look of surprise,—“fiddlin’, an’ 
dancin’, an’ carryin’ on jes’ like ’twas a heathen land !” 

“You think He lays the blame o’ such as that ’pon folks, Mrs. 
Boxius ?” 

“Pears might'ly that-a-way now! How long’s it been since we 
. had any rain? An’, from what I can hear, there’s no end o’ frolickin’ 
goin’ on! Though I’m powerful glad to hear one fiddle’s been broke, 
an’, I hope, broke in a way that will do some , too f” 

“Don’t it say the rain falls on the just and the unjust?” 

“ Certainly it does, But ain’t you seen the drought fall on the just 
and the unjust too?” 

There was something in the question that made the young man 
think the woman intended to classify him with the “unjust.” Then 
he remembered having often seen her husband at the parties in the 
neighborhood, and he wondered if she ever talked to him about the 
wickedness of attending them. 

His good sense sale him unwilling to accept any such doctrine as 
to the Almighty’s dealing with mankind; and he therefore said, “I 
don’t think fiddlin’s got anything to do with it; for the years we've 
had the most frolics has, some of them, been the best crap-years of 
any. An’ I, for one, am powerful sorry Fiddler got his fiddle broke. 
Though I ain’ sayin’ Jane didn’ have a good ’xcuse for beatin’ him a 
hundred times. Only, I wish she’d ’a’ broke a soap-stick, or a axe- 
helve, ’cross his head, ’stead o’ that old violin. That’s what I wish!” 

“TI think ’twas providential !” answered Mrs. Boxius, emphatically. 
Then she asked, “ Was he hurt much ?” 

“ Right smartly done up, I reckon. ‘Leastways, that’s'what I heard 
yestiddy over at Cumminses.” 

The further information that the young man might have given was 
interrupted by a commotion in the yard caused by a hawk flying over 
the house. John Stamps quickly got up, and, taking his gun from its 
place over the door, started out. The baby in the cradle began to ory ; 
and Mrs. Boxius, remarking that it was getting late, took leave of the 
child’s mother,—not, however, until she had informed Mrs. Stamps 
that “ What that baby needs is a good switch.” 


II. 


Not long after the visitor left the Stamps home, a woman entered 
the shop of Mr. Tim Cummins at the Cross-Roads, 
That celebrity was working at an old clock, which just at that time 
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seemed anxious to make up for having been dumb for years by striking 
all the past hours at once. 

“‘ Good-evenin’, Mr. Cummins.” ‘ 

“‘ Good-evenin’,” responded the old man, turning his head. “ Well, 
if ’tain’t you, Jane Rakes, I wish I may never stop this here old clock 
from striking a thousand !” 

“Tt do appear kinder noisy,” remarked the woman. 

“ Makin’ up for lost time,” suggested Mr. Cummins, with a twinkle 
of his eye, as he let the spring down and silenced the din. ‘Set 
down: there’s a chair. Set them things on the bench.” 

She took the seat thus politely offered, and at once began to exhibit 
something which she took out of a little box that had been brought in 
under her arm. 

“Can you mend that?” she asked, as a number of broken pieces 
were laid out upon the bench. 

The owner of the shop pulled the great brass-rimmed spectacles 
from the top of his head, to which position they had been elevated 
upon his visitor’s entrance, and said, as he adjusted them firmly upon 
his nose, “ Well, I dinno whether I can or not.” Then, as he attempted 
to fit the pieces together, “I’ve mended every kind o’ thing, from a 
chicken-leg to a thrashin’-machine ; but as to fiddles, I never did try 
my hand ’pon them; which this ’pears to be ’bout the wuss broken 
fiddle I ever did see !” 

“ Jeff "lowed, Mr. Cummins, if anybody could fix it, yow could,” 
said the woman, with an air that was flattering to the old man’s vanity ; 
“and I brought along a nice lot o’ aigs to pay for it, too.” 

As a voucher for the truth of her remarks, she opened the little tin 
bucket she had brought, and exhibited the eggs which were recognized 
in the neighborhood as legal tender. 

“ Well, maybe he “lowed right, Jane; but you know the story 0’ 
the man that was such a fine cooper that folks sent him all kind 0’ 
barrels an’ buckets an’ runlets to mend. And he fixed ’em all as good 
as new. He could take a stave and make a barrel by it, or a hoop an’ 
make a hogshead by it. But at last one day he met a piece 0’ work -he 
couldn’ do; an’ it made him sick. An’ he told somebody that asked 
him ’bout it, he thought the man had taken an onfair advantage of him, 
’cause he had sent him a bwng-hole to make a barrel by !” 

The application of the story was obvious; and the woman joined 
in the hearty laugh that followed. , 

“ How did this fiddle git so busted ?” the man asked, as the laughter 
subsided. “ Did a wagon-wheel run over it, or did Fiddler undertake 
to fight fire with it?” 

The smile at once left the woman’s face, and a flush of crimson suc- 
ceeded it. Mr. Cummins noticed this, and reproached himself for 
having alluded to her husband’s bad habits. He remembered having 
heard of Fiddler’s being on a worse spree than usual the night of 
Swinger’s party ; and indeed he remembered now having heard some- 
thing about Fiddler's violin being broken ; and the situation was be- 
eoming most embarrassing, when the entrance of a well-dressed woman 
was hailed by him as a godsend. 

Vou. XLIV.—55 
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“ Good-evenin’, Cousin Timmy,” she said, as she bustled in. “I 
was passin’, an’ I thought I’d stop in to speak to you a minute. How 
d’ye, Jane? How’s all at home? I was sorry to hear over at John 
‘Stampses, little while ago, Fiddler was laid up. I hope ’tain’t anythin 
serious?” (The speaker eyed the young woman closely, and watch 
her face flush up to the roots of her hair. Suddenly the broken violin 
was spied.) “ Well, Cousin Timmy, what’s that you’re workin’ on 
there jes’ as pious as if ’twas a coffin you was makin’ ?—which it’s 
many a one you’ve made, an’ nice ones, too !” 

“You may well ask,” replied the old man. “For there’s hardly 
enough there to tell what a first-rate fiddle it use’ to be.” 

“A fiddle! Cousin Timmy !” 

“Yes; all that’s left 0’ one.” 

“Well, Cousin Timmy Cousins! You mendin’ of fiddles !” 

“ Huccome I shouldn’t, when as good a ’oman as Jane there brought 
it to be mended, an’ brought along a dozen an’ a half fresh aigs to pay 
for it, too?” 

“Well, I never ’xpected to see that!” remarked the woman, with 
great emphasis on the last word. “ An’ as for Jane, I thought she 
was a heap mo’ anxious to break up fiddles than to be havin’ of ’em 
mended !”” ; 

“I dinno huccome you think so!” promptly replied the person 
referred to, firing up. “I never broke nare one o’ yours, did I?” 

“A fiddle o’ mine!” exclaimed Mrs. Boxius, indignantly. “No; 
that you never! Do you think I’d own one? or let one come into 
my house? If it did, I’d serve it jest as you served that ’n. Only, I 
wouldn’ be fetchin’ it over here to have it mended, jes’ to have that 
much mo’ trouble!” 

“Td like to know what you know about it!” retorted the young 
woman, as Mr, Cummins opened a chest and brought out a glue-pot. 

“TI know jes’ this much, Jane, that that fiddle ’Il be the ruin o’ 
Fiddler Rakes, an’, I’m might’ly ’fraid, of his wife too !” 

“ Fiddlin’ may be bad, but meddlin’ is worse!” rejoined the young 
woman, whose whole frame was now quivering with rage,—“ meddlin’ 
with t’other folks’ business, as don’ concern you, an’ tellin’ all kind o’ 
things "bout ’em !—gwine about the neighborhood, pickin’ up all the 
meanness you hears ’bout, an’ layin’ it *pon people as never done you 
no harm, an’ ain’ even studyin’ about you! I’d jes’ like to know,” she 
said, seeming to rise to a climax of indignation, “‘ what my husband 
ever done to you, that you should come here an’ abuse him befo’ me, 
like he was a pickpocket !” 

The speaker paused for breath; and her assailant saw and embraced 
her opportunity at once. 

“ Well, did I ever expect to live to see this day !—you here lecturin’ 
me, an’ abusin’ me, for talkin’ about your an’ Fiddler’s rowdy doin’s, 
which are the talk an’ scandal o’ the whole neighborhood—” (“I reckon 
they’re the talk an’ scandal o’ your neighborhood !” interjected Mrs. 
Rakes ; though the interruption was unnoticed)—“ an’ everybody was 
jes’ sayin’ what a blessed thing you had done, in breakin’ that there old 
fiddle over your no-’count husband’s head ; when here you are, havin’ 
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it mended again! Good-day, Cousin Timmy. Good-day, Mrs. Rakes : 
I hope you'll git your fiddle. mended !” 

“ An’ you'll git your manners mended, if you’s got any to mend !” 
retorted the young woman, as Mrs. Boxius flounced out of the shop. 


iI. , 


Mrs. Boxius had left the house of John Stamps, well pleased at 
what she thought was the beginning of a reformation not only in the 
Rakes household, but in the whole neighborhood. 

She was sincere in her convictions, and had long believed that 
Fiddler’s violin was a great curse to the community., Tears came into 
her eyes as she remembered that, only the evening before, her oldest son, 
a boy of fifteen, had been forbidden to go to Mr. Jumper’s party, and 
that her husband had come to the boy’s assistance and declared that 
Ephraim should go, arid that he would go along to take care of him. 

The accident to Fiddler seemed to her mind possibly an evidence of 
divine interposition in behalf of the neighborhood, and especially of 
her family, by whom the Jumper parfy was anxiously expected. 

Anxious, therefore, to satisfy herself as to the extent of the injury 
of the man who was generally deemed maig upon such occasions, 
she at once made up her mind to return home by the “ Cross-Roads,” 
in spite of the extra mile thus added to her walk. 

The information there gained was, as has been seen, most unsatis- 
factory. Mrs. Boxius felt conscious, however, as she walked home, of 
having, as she put it in her own mind, taught Jane Rakes a lesson she 
would not forget soon. Her only regret was that she had not said, 
when asked by Fiddler’s wife what harm he had ever done her, that he 
had been the means of seducing into paths of wickedness and sin both 
her son and her husband. 

Upon her arrival at home, Mrs. Boxius detailed with evident satis- 
faction what had been heard during her absence, and concluded by 
saying she supposed, now, that Jack , Sete wouldn’t have his party, 
as the only fiddler in the neighborhood would be unable to attend. 

To this suggestion Mr. Martin Boxius replied that word had been 
sent that evening to all the invited guests to be sure to come, as, if 
necessary, a violin would be gotten from Richmond. 

This remark seemed to give an opportunity too good to be thrown 
away; and Mr. Boxius’s wife thought it her duty to improve it. 
“ Jumper ’d a great sight better be prayin’, an’ tryin’ to save himself 
from all he’s done, than to be givin’ a frolic !—leadin’ all the you 
folks in. the neighborhood astray,—an’ old ones too, for the matter o 
that!” (this said with a piercing look at Mr. Boxius.) “But, Martin, 
I declare, I dinno what right you’ve got to be goin’ to parties !—you a 
member, too !” 

“ Well, "Manda, you know I don’t ’ to dance.” 

“ An’ you know, Martin, what you’s doin’ by lendin’ your énfluence 
to it. Ain’t standin’ by an’ seein’ a thing stole jes’ as bad as stealin’ it ?” 

Mr. Boxius did not care to prolong the discussion, and, havin 
made up his mind to go to the party, was willing that his wife shoul 
appear to have the best of the argument. 
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Upon supper’s being announced, some few minutes afterwards, the 

man happened to comment upon the coarseness of the meal from 

which the bread was baked. Ephraim said he supposed it was due to 
the water’s being so low at the mill. i 

“ Tt’s certainly lower than I ever saw it befo’,” replied Mr. Boxius ; 
“an’ I’ve known it for fifty year.” 

“Tt’ll be lower ’n that befo’ we have any mo’ rain, from present 
appearances!” answered his wife, as she poured out the coffee into a 
thick cup. “ An’ I’d like to know what we'll do for bread nezt year, 
coarse or fine !”’ 

“The Lord ’ll provide, I reckon,” piously suggested Mr. Boxius. 

“TI declare, Martin, I don’t see how you can expect him to!” 
answered his wife. 

“ Don’t I pray constant, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’?” 

“But don’t you pray constant, ‘Lead us ‘not into temptation’? 
and don’t you then go right straight into temptation ? You don’t think 
that sort o’ prayin’ does any good, do you? For if you do, I don’t.” 

z Maybe, then, yo’ prayers ’ll save us. You don’t go into tempta- 
tion.” 

“Abraham’s prayers didn’t save Sodom, Martin.” 

“Good Lord, "Manda! yo’ ain’ comparin’ this country to Sodom 
an’ Gomorrer, are yo’ ?” 

“ It looks might’ly like the Lord was comparin’ it, an’ was burnin’ 
up everything with fire from heaven. Don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Mr. Boxius, emphatically, as he pushed his 
chair back from the table. “ And I’m goin’ to Jumper’s party if I 
live! For I don’t think it’s any harm to set and listen to the music, 
if you don’t dance.” 

“Yo’ so fond o’ listenin’ to the fiddle, I’m might’ly ’fraid yo'll 
never hear the music o’ the harps !” 

The allusion was thoroughly understood by the retreating party ; 
but he thought his safety lay in flight, and therefore made no reply. 


IV. 


Mr. Jack Jumper, as he was generally known in the neighborhood, 
was a bachelor of forty, whose popularity had increased with every year 
of his age. Within twenty miles there was scarcely a man, woman, or 
child whom he did not know, and but few who, at one time or another, 
had not received favors at his hands. 

It is true that some of the pious people of his neighborhood were 
scandalized at the frequent parties given at his house, at which there 
was always a great deal of drinking ; though the fact that every chari- 
table object was assured of receiving assistance at Mr. Jumper’s hands 
went far towards excusing the charges which were frequently brought 
against him. 

Even Mr. Tompkins, who was once driven by a terrible storm to 
seek the shelter of the bachelor’s roof, had been much pleased at being 
asked to say grace at supper-time; though when the fact was men- 
tioned by him to a member of his congregation he had been asked if 
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he was not mightily disturbed by roosters crowing the next morning, as 
it was understood that a lot of them were being raised to fight up at 
the Cross-Roads the coming spring. 

One of Jumper’s parties was, naturally, a much-talked-of subject 
before and after its occurrence, and that family was an exceptional one 
that had not at least one member invited. 

The manner of invitation was unique. A negro boy was put on 
horseback and sent throughout the neighborhood making the announce- 
ment, “ Marse Jack say he’s gwine give a party next Friday night, an’ 
all yo’se must be sho’ an’ come!” 

It is needless to say that these invitations were seldom slighted ; for 
their value was thoroughly appreciated by those who had once accepted 
them. 

When the young stags in Jumper’s hen-house began to crow for the 
day which had been mere for the party to which Mrs. Boxius had 
objected to her son and her husband going, the sky was as cloudless as it 
had been for six weeks. At sunrise, along the eastern horizon, appeared 
a bank of cloud, which gradually increased throughout the day, until 
by evening the whole sky was enveloped by it. 

Guest after guest arrived, and was cordially welcomed into the 
hospitable home ; and, much to the delight of all present, just as the rain 
began to fall, there entered a tall, sandy-haired man, wearing a shade 
over one of his eyes, and carrying upon his forehead an ugly scar which 
was not altogether concealed by a piece of court-plaster. 

“ Why, Fiddler, my bully boy, come in! I’m so glad to see you !” 
exclaimed the host, in a voice loud enough to be heard by all the com- 
pany, as he grasped the new-comer’s hand and shut the door, against 
which now a heavy rain was driving. “I was ’fraid maybe you might 
not come at all, you were so long about it !” 

“ Broke my fiddle; and it took ole Cummins so long to mend it, I 
thought I wouldn’t git it at all. He declar’d ’twarn’ dry enough for 
me to play on; an’ ’twas the longest time befo’ I could persuade him 
to let me haveit. An’ ’twarn’ till I promised him to keep both the 
fiddle an’ myself dry that he’d let me have it out of his shop.” 

‘¢T don’t think you’d ’a’ done either, if you’d ’a’ been five minutes . 
later,” said Mr. Jumper ; “ but we'll forgive you for being late, if you’ll 
play as you generally do. Fall in for the dance!” 

The last sentence was shouted at the top of the voice; and at once 
there was the greatest bustle and excitement. Partners were chosen, 
and in the shortest time the dancing was at its height. The fiddle 
seemed perfect in its tone, and its master appeared in the most excellent 
spirits. The night wore on. Supper was duly announced, and was 
voted the finest that Jumper had ever given. 

Dancing was resumed by the young people as soon as the supper 
was finished, Fiddler not being allowed time to smoke more than one 

ipeful of tobacco, though in a jocular way he protested that he should 
allowed at least two more. 

The most remarkable feature of the night was that when the great 
srt punch-bow] was almost empty, which was not until near day- 

ight, Fiddler had not once been seen to drink from it. And it was 
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not until he had been pressed once or twice to do so by the hospitable 
Mr. Jumper that the remark already made about having promised to 
keep his fiddle and himself dry was thoroughly understood. 

“ Don’t you think it’s day ?” asked an akinily man of his neighbor, 
as he raised his heavy eyelids to look at a big silver watch. 

“T think it must be, Martin. What does your watch say about it ?” 

“ Tt says five o’clock; but the rain drives so, out-doors, it’s jes’ as 
dark as if ’twas midnight.” 

“Tt cert’nly do we 2 like Ole Master was makin’ up for lost time.” 

“*Twas a good thing Jumper had this roof covered with ‘ heart’ 
shingles,” remarked a stout man, who was the carpenter of the neigh- 
borhood ; “ for ‘ sap’ shingles would ’a’ been mighty apt. to ’a’ leaked 
befo’ now.” 

“Tt’s powerful wet, I’m thinkin’, somebody ’1l git goin’ home this 
mornin’. Mr. Strong, what do you think about it?” 

“ Th’ ain’ much doubt about that, Stamps.” 

“T’m a-thinkin’ this ’ll give us a plenty o’ water to grind our 
wheat now,” remarked Mr. Boxius, getting up and stretching himself. 

‘No fear ’bout that,” said Michael Strong. ‘It’s been rainin’ 
like I never saw it befo’, for nine hours, Aw’ Tm thinkin’, Martin, 


you'll find Wolf Swamp pretty full this mornin’. 

“T think we can all afford to take a little wettin’,” answered that 
gentleman, “it’s been so long since we got one.—Eph, don’t you think 
it’s time we’s thinkin’ ’bout startin’?” This remark to a good-looking 
4 who passed through the room with a pretty, fresh-looking girl on 

is arm. 

The couple paused for a second to answer the question, and, having 
passed on, gave Mr. Boxius an opportunity to remark to Mr. Strong, 
“ Michael, Ephraim seems mighty fond o’ that gal o’ yours.” 

“T been noticin’ him myself,” answered Mr. Strong; “an’ I don’t 
think J minds his settin’ up to her, any mo’ ’n she pears to do.” The 
two men laughed significantly, and the conversation again dropped. 

There seemed little prospect of the rain’s stopping, and before very 
long the crowd n to disperse. Among the last to leave were the 
Boxiuses; and, as Fiddler’s way home was for the most part identical 
with theirs, he was offered a seat in their wagon. The invitation was 
accepted after the host had promised to take good care of the violin, 
which seemed to be its owner’s chief anxiety. 

When the wagon reached Wolf Swamp ford, the rain was almost 
blinding. The evening before, the water in the stream had not reached 
the hubs of the wheels; now it was backed far out into the road, and 
the oak stump that generally stood five feet out of the water was not 
to be seen. 

“‘ She’s bilin’ !” remarked Fiddler, as the young horse Mr. Boxius 
was driving snorted and showed signs of unwillingness to enter the 
stream. 

“Pretty full,” said the man who was driving; “but we can make 
it.” It took two or three blows to urge the horse forward. 

“ A fellow couldn’ do much swimmin’ in that current. Think he 


could, Mr. Rakes ?” 
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The boy’s question was not answered ; for just then a log floating 
down the stream came with violence against the vehicle, and swung 
around until it dashed broadside against the terrified horse. The 
animal, finding itself unable to keep its footing, began to struggle 
violently. 

Mr. Boxius strove manfully to keep the horse’s head up-stream ; but 
it at once became apparent that this was impossible, and that the posi- 
tion of those in the wagon was a most perilous one. In an instant the 
sweep of the water caught up the vehicle and wheeled it over as if it 
had been a corn-stalk. The only words uttered were, “Jump, Eph! 
jump |” 
si Two heads appeared above the water. One was that of a man 
clutching a log, which floated under an overhanging beech to which 
clung his companion. In a second there was heard, as if from the 
depths of despair, a feeble cry for help. Nothing was to be seen but 
an eddy some distance below ; and it was into this that the man cling- 
ing to the overhanging limb saw the other dive, and the water close 
over his body. 

V. 


Two days after the party, a woman moved noiselessly about in the 
bedroom. of Mrs. Martin Boxius. A strong man sat in one corner, 
looking as stolid as if he were made of granite. The physician who 
had been constantly in attendance was standing at a low bedside, lean- 
ing over a boy who a second before had opened his eyes after a long 
eep. 

fe Where’s Fiddler?” asked the boy, feebly. 

" — in the other bed. Don’t try to talk,” answered the doctor, 
indly. 

The answer seemed satisfactory for the time. Presently, however, 
as the woman leaned over the bed, she heard the question, “ How’s 
Fiddler ?” 

“ He’s sleep,” was the gentle answer that quieted the questioner 
but that seemed to agitate his nurse. Nor was this agitation lessened 
by the entrance of an elderly woman bringing in with oe a curiously- 
shaped box, which was put upon a table in the room. 

In an instant began one of the distressing scenes that had been so 

frequent in the last two days. The man stretched upon the bed opposite 
that in which the boy lay was still unconscious; though remedies and 
stimulants had been constantly employed in the hope of bringing back 
the reason that seemed gone forever. In his delirium he was still 
striving to save the drowning boy, who seemed always just out of his 
reach. 
Mrs. Boxius had never lain down to rest from the time Rakes and 
her son were brought to her house. She went herself and announced to 
Fiddler’s wife his condition —how he lay in her own room in probably 
a dying condition from having tried to save Ephraim. 

No one ever knew what the meeting of the two women was. They 
returned together, and night and day had watched together in the sick- 
room. 
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For the first time that morning’ Mrs. Boxius had been absent for 
any length of time. Her best bonnet had been put on, and she had 
gone out of the house quietly, only, however, after she had whispered 
something to her husband, who at once took the seat she had so con- 
stantly occupied of late by tlie sick man’s bedside. 

er return has already been noted. The sick man, in spite of the 
remonstrance of Mr. Boxius, coupled with a strong hand, insisted on 
getting up, and exclaimed, as he sat up in his bed, that he’d be d—d if 
that boy should drown and_-he not try to save him. 

Before he could carry the evident purpose of getting up into execu- 
tion, the curiously-shaped box had been opened, and the elderly woman 
had thrust something into his hands. 

Instantly those hands, which a moment before had been tossed about 
in the wildest manner, became quiet, and the eyes, that had rolled and 
glistened with an unnatural expression, became steady. And as the 
first strain of a familiar air sounded from the old violin, Martin Boxius’s 
wife threw her arms about the other woman’s neck, and exclaimed, 
amid her sobs, ‘‘ Thank God! Thank God !” 

Rosewell Page. 





MY LOVE. 


M* love’s sweet eyes are blue, 
My love’s fair eyes are true: 
They gaze at me 
So earnestly 
That all my soul is stirred. 
My love’s dear voice is low, 
And like soft music’s flow 
My pulses beat 
With joy complete, 
Responsive to her word. 


My love’s brave heart is strong, 
And swift to answer wrong ; 
So tender, too, 
That grief doth sue 
For shelter ’neath its wings. 
My love’s pure thoughts ascend, . 
As blossoms skyward tend : 
They are for me, 
Unconsciously, 
The guides to nobler things. 
M. G. McClelland. 
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THE POWER OF THE FUTURE 


c would need a library, rather than a magazine sketch, to tell the 
whole story of what coal has done for mankind. The “ black dia- 
monds” of the mine form the foundation on which the edifice of modern 
civilization is built. Not only do we owe to them the great sum of our 
industry, comfort, and luxury, but they are also an invaluable aid in the 
dissemination of literature, art, science, and education. Coal has not 
made better writers and thinkers, but it has made more numerous and 
practical ones, and by its cheapening of literature and development of 
wealth has vastly widened the reading and art-loving public. Morally, 
also, mankind has greatly advanced, through the breaking down of the 
barriers of distance and the mingling of the nations which we owe to 
coal. Our neighbor, whom we are commanded to love as ourselves, is 
no longer he who lives next door, but he who dwells beyond mountains 
and oceans. Coal, in short, has been invaluable to mankind, through 
the motive power which it yields, the vast increase in productiveness 
which we owe to it, and the rapidity with which it enables man to move 
himself and his goods over the surface of land and ocean. 

Yet the deposits of coal are limited in quantity, and are being 
reduced with a wasteful rapidity which has already set engineers to 
calculating their probable duration. We are consuming in years what 
nature prepared by the slow work of centuries, and are “burning our 
candle at both ends” with a haste that will force the world of the future 
to look somewhere else for its supply of power. 

The great prosperity of England we know to be due to the coal-beds 
which underlie that busy island. Yet those beds are being rapidly 
depleted, and recent calculations place the duration of the available beds, 
at the present growing rate of consumption, inside of two centuries. No 
such narrow limit of duration can be placed on the coal-supply of the 
United States and some othercountries. There is an abundant stock of 
fuel for many generations to come, and this is added to by the petroleum 
and natural gas, whose output may last for centuries for all we positively 
know to the contrary. j 

We need not, therefore, concern ourselves about the fate of our im- 
mediate posterity. The edifice of civilization is safe for perhaps thou- 
sands of years; or at least it will not topple over through its founda- 
tions age Sg Yet that man will outlive coal seems almost beyond 
» question. He has come upon the earth to stay for long future ages. 

_ And though the material interests of generations thousands of years in 
the time to’ come may have no living interest for us, we cannot help 
feeling some concern for that splendid edifice which man has built up 
with such busy labor and so many heart-throbs. Is it to fall again, 
and man swing back into that condition in which he existed when 
wood was his only fuel? Is all that we have so industriously worked 
for to become but the unsubstantial “ pageant of a dream,” and this era 
to be remembered in far-future centuries as the beginning of a glorious 
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“age of gold” which has been followed by a hard “age of iron”? or 
Be: ae find new sources of power, and civilization continue to advance 
until it attains a height and splendor beyond our utmost conception ? 

There can be but one answer to this. Such sources of power are all 
~ around us. Some of them we are beginning to take hold of. Of others 
we are gaining vague glimpses. As long as the sun shines, civilization 
is safe. For this great life-giving orb is daily pouring upon the earth 
rivers of power that dwarf the rivulets which flow to us from our 
mines of coal,—stores grand, inexhaustible, endlessly available while 
the solar system remains in its present condition. 

All we have we owe to the sun. Our wood, our coal, are solar 
gifts, bottled sunlight we may term them, stores of solid carbon ex- 
tracted from the air by the solar beams. Yet all this represents but a 
trifling percentage of the power which the sun annually rains down 
upon the earth, nearly all of which escapes again into space, to be lost 
in its vast reaches. Is there no means by which a larger portion of 
this power can be made captive, and forced to turn our wheels, grind 
our corn, and weave our goods? This is one of the chief problems 
which man is now setting himself to solve. 

The sunlight does more than to store up carbon in trees. It lifts 
water from the ocean and dashes it down upon the earth as rain. To 
it we owe the energy of the flowing streams. It sets the atmosphere in 
motion, producing the almost incessant winds. Here are two important 
sources of power, of both of which man has availed himself to some 
extent, but whose usefulness is capable of being greatly extended in the 
future. The irregularity of these sources of power, and the limited 
distribution of water-power, have stood in the way of their general use, 
as compared with the more manageable coal. Yet the energy they repre- 
sent is enormous, and could it in any inexpensive way be stored when 
abundant for use during its times of scarcity, and be readily transported 
to centres of industry, it might become of the utmost service to man. 

Recently experienced engineers have been earnestly endeavoring to 
make a more direct use of the power of the sunbeam. Their purpose 
has been to harness some of the light whieh is daily poured in profusion 
on a great part of the earth’s surface, and set it to work to turn their 
machines. Several French engineers have experimented with these 
solar engines, as they are called, and with sufficient success to make 
them applicable for certain industrial purposes in Algeria. In 1882 
one of these machines was tried in Paris, and with the power obtained 
a Marinoni press was run for several hours, printing five- hundred 
copies per hour of a newspaper which was appropriately called the 
Sun Journal. During this time the sun was not very hot, and was 
frequently covered by clouds. 

These French machines do not call for any deseription, as they have 
been surpassed in efficiency by the solar engine produced by John 
Ericsson, the eminent Swedish inventor, who recently died. For 
twenty-five years before his death Ericsson was actively en in 
experiments upon this machine, from which his experience taught him 
to look for valuable results. The trouble with the French machines, 
and the obstacles in the way of inventing an effective solar engine, he 
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ived to be the great cost of large reflectors, the difficulty in obtain- 
ing accurate curvature in these reflectors, and the quick tarnishing of 
the polished surface, which needed much labor to keep it bright. 

hese difficulties he overcame by simple expedients, and laid the 
foundation of a cheap, permanent, and effective solar motor, whose 
character may be briefly described. The Ericsson machine, as at 
present constructed, consists of a rectangular trough which can be so 
rotated as constantly to receive the solar rays and reflect them upon a 
cylindrical heater which stands above its centre. This trough is formed 
of a light frame-work of wrought iron or steel, bent into a parabolic 
curve. Instead of lining this with a polished metal reflector, its con- 
cave surface is covered with plates of flat window-glass, silvered on the 
under-side, and so placed that each reflects the light that falls upon 
it to the heating cylinder. The glass is coated by a process which pre- 
vents the solar rays from destroying the silvering, as in ordinary mirrors. 
In this machine there is no difficulty about getting the curvature, and 
no need of repolishing, a feather duster doing all the cleaning necessary. 
- The heater is exposed to a concentrated volume of solar rays sufficient 
to heat it to 600° Fahrenheit in ordinary sunshine. Either steam or 
heated air may be produced in this cylinder, and conducted through 
tubes to the engine, there to be employed in the moving of machinery. 

In a paper published by Ericsson in 1884 he stated that with re- 
flecting plates measuring one hundred and thirty by one hundred and 
eighty inches, and a steam cylinder measuring six by eight inches, he 
obtained an engine-speed of one hundred and twenty turns per minute, 
with an absolute pressure of thirty-five pounds per square inch on the 
working piston. He continued to labor on this machine until within 
two weeks of his death, and with almost his.last words gave instruc- 
tions to his chief engineer to go on with his projected improvements on 
the machine, and exacted his promise to do so. 

The solar motor is yet in its infancy, but already gives promise 
of a vigorous maturity. Though it may always be of minor utility in 
the temperate zones of the earth, it is not easy to decide how great its 
future —— may become under the hot and long-continued solar 
rays of the tropics. Yet we can readily perceive that for the full 
utilization of such machines cheap and easy methods for the storing and 
carriage of energy will be required, as in the cases before considered. 

The earth possesses still another source of energy, due, in this case, 
to the moon instead of the sun. It is the effect of the attraction of our 
sister orb on the ocean-waters of the earth. The daily tidal rise and 
fall of the waters represents an immense power, so great, indeed, that if 
only a minute fraction of it could be cheaply applied to man’s uses 
we might calmly witness the vanishment of all our other machinery- 
driving powers. Some efforts have been made to utilize the tides in 
the moving of machinery, but the subject presents difficulties which 
have hitherto deterred engineers from actively pursuing it. That the 
lifting power of the water can be made to drive engines is unquestion- 
able; but the successive rise and fall, with the intermediate intervals of 
rest, ‘presents irregularities which stand seriously in the way of any 
steady application of tidal power. 
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The fact is, that before any of the sources of power mentioned can 
be fully. utilized some method of storing the energy produced must be 
invented ; and it is to this necessity that the attention of engineers is 
now most seriously turned. The power exists in unlimited abundance: 
how to use it cheaply and continuously, and transport it to the localities 
where wanted, is the problem to be solved. ; 

There is no great difficulty in transporting power to small distances, 
- During the excavation of the Mont Cenis Tunnel the machines which 
were boring into the heart of the mountain were driven by the water 
of small streams which ran down its surface. The water-power was 
used to compress air, which was carried in tubes to the drills, several 
miles away. Power may also be transported in the form of steam, 
while electric wires are capable of performing this service more rapidly 
and to much greater distances. In regard to conveyance of energy 
for long distances electricity presents the only readily available medium. 
It can be employed only very wastefully, its deliveries being much below 
its receipts. Yet when.the power is very great, and transportation to 
a distant point very desirable, electricity may be usefully employed for - 
this purpose. A few yeers ago it was seriously proposed to convey the 
water-power of Niagara Falls to New York in the shape of electricity 
and there reconvert it into engine-power. This and still greater achieve- 
ments may yet be performed, when the capabilities of electricity are 
fully ee 0 

The methods by which power may be stored, to be given out again 
as required, next-call for attention. This may be done in several ways, 
as in the coiling of springs and lifting of weights (methods applied in 
clocks and watches), and in the compression of air. But the most im- 
portant and promising method of storing power at present is by the so- 
called electric accumulator, on which extensive experiments are bein 
made. This is one of the most recent of ideas concerning the use of 
electricity, several years younger than the electric light or the telephone, 
—a mere scientific baby, in fact, yet giving decided indications of | being 
a Hercules in the cradle. 

What is known as stored electricity is simply an unstable chemical 
condition produced by the aid of electricity. To “ store electricity,” as 
at first performed, minium, or red lead,—a low oxide of lead,—was em- 
ployed as the chemical agent. Two sheets of lead, coated with minium, 
were placed in a bath of acidulated water, and a current of electric- 
ity was sent through the combination. The effect was to remove the 
oxygen from the minium of one sheet and convey it to the other. Thus 
the minium.on one sheet became converted into metallic lead, while that 
on the other became more highly oxidized. This is the first step of the 
process. An unstable chemical condition has been produced. The 
oxygen tends to leave the highly-oxidized sheet and return to the other. 
This proceeds rapidly if the two sheets are connected by an external 
wire. They then form a galvanic battery, and a current of ae 
is ap which flows through the wire and continues until bo 
sheets are equally oxidized and the original condition is reproduced. 
This electrical current can be used to yield light, move machinery, or 
perform other mechanical labor. In this we have the whole story. 
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Wind, water, solar, tidal, or any other source of power may be used to 
ield the electricity for charging the battery, and the winds which 
buffet our houses on the outside may be used to light them within, 
hours after those winds have sunk to rest. 
‘As yet, however, storage-batteries are far from — Only about 
forty per cent. of the power put into them can be utilized. The duties 
conditions change, and they lose their strength, even when not in use. 
These are defects which it will need much experiment to overcome. 
Many improvements have been made on the original Fauré accumu- 
Jators, and they have been applied very successfully to yield stationary 
. light and power, and less successfully for the running of street-cars. 
In the latter case their weight is against them, and the jarring of the 
car tends to lower the durability of the battery. What is wanted is a 
storage-battery with “good life, high efficiency, light weight, and’ con- 
venient form for handling.” “ ‘Then will come the era of swift, sure, 
safe, and pleasant surface-traffic.” Yet when we consider that these 
“ boxes of electricity,” as Sir William Thomson called them, have been 
known for only about nine years, and that already great improvements 
have been made in them, it seems highly probable that the idea involved 
may be remarkably paren in the future, and our posterity be able 
to store up the power which is going to waste around them, in a cheap, 
convenient, durable, and easily-applied form, to be used when and where 
wanted. ‘ 

We have here but hinted at what has been already done in the prob- 
lem of replacing coal as our source of power. When we remember 
that it is but little more than a century since man began actively to 
study and apply the mechanical forces of nature, and that the bulk of 
his achievements have been performed within half a century, we may 
safely predict extraordinary progress in this direction in the coming 
centuries. Long before the mines of coal are exhausted it is probable 
that man will cease delving in the bowels of the earth for power, and 
will use the sun, the winds, the streams, the tides, and other agencies, 
to furnish him with an unlimited supply of mechanical energy. 

Indeed, no one can guess what may be done in the future. We can 
dimly see possibilities which are as yet but the dreams of science. 
eek may be produced directly from the elements, instead of in 
the roundabout way in which we now obtain it. Other stores of power 
hidden in the elements may be set free, and put to work. Even the 
mysterious force concealed within the Keely motor, and striving, like 
an imprisoned giant, to break loose, may be chained down to useful 
work,—after a thousand or two more years of experiment. The 
extraordinary chemical force displayed in the explosion of dynamite 
gives us some feeble idea of what powers lie hidden within the chemical 
elements, and which yet may be taught to labor for the good of man- 
kind. Inexhaustible stores of power exist all around us, useful now 
only for nature’s interior operations, and openly visible only in their 
destructive outbreaks, which may yet be made useful in mechanical 
labors, and may lift man to an industrial eminence far beyond the 
utmost dreams of the present generation of mankind. 

Charles Morris, 
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NOVELISTIC HABITS AND “THE MORGESONS.” 


FEW persons, .in each generation, escape from the tyranny of words, and keep 
their eyes so steadfastly fixed upon the thing that the symbol becomes in- 
different to them. We admire them because they understand what we all ought 
to understand, were we not in so invincibly somnolent a state. Novelists, whose 
business is largely with words, fall into the habit of using words aud phrases 
without thought, because they are in vogue; when along comes a writer.so . 
organized that he cannot help thinking and seeing for himself, and, behold! 
the world he unfolds to us looks fresh and fascinating, and we credit him with 
creating a charm that he has only enabled us to see (where it always was) in 
Nature. 4 
An arch-tyrant among words is the word “ story,” which has come to bear 
a conventional meaning, and which the ordinary novelist thinks he must needs 
put in his book. Certain otherwise excellent persons, however, scenting some- 
thing wrong in this, but not perceiving where the rottenness lies, have exclaimed 
that novels should not be stories, and, as a clincher, that the stories have all been 
told. Had they, instead of stopping at the mare’s nest, followed the trail a little 
further, these persons, otherwise excellent, might have bagged valuable game. 
For, if the novel is to get read, or to be worth reading, a story there must and 
will always be in it. Only, in this sagacious and introspective age, the story 
should be of such quality and calibre as to withhold the reader from being aware 
of it until, having finished the book, he lays it down, fetches his breath, and be- 
thinks himself. He has been hitherto so interested, instructed, delighted, and, 
as it were, raked fore and aft, that until now he has had no time to inquire 
whether there be a story or not. But when all is done, and he contemplates the 
work as a whole, he finds it forming itself into a symmetry hitherto unsuspected : 
he recognizes a comprehensive beauty marshalling the constituent beauties, and 
thereby enhancing and justifying their several charms. 

The way to effect this—as the works of novelists truly great indicate—is to 
subordinate events to characters. Instead of resting on external incidents, which, 
in actual life, seldom or never arrange themselves in a coherent and balanced 
sequence, we should take our stand on the interior plane of human thought and 
emotion, and steadfastly maintain the dramatic action in that region. . The 
world moves slowly, and the return of its rhythm does not reach us within 
available limits; but the microcosm, Man, is limited within his threescore-and- 
ten years, and his moral and mental struggles, defeats, and victories fall naturally 
within the scope of a narrative. Moreover, there is an unexpectedness in the 
evolutions of the soul which can never belong to the sunrises and sunsets of the 
outer world ; and their influence is direct, instead of being merely contributive 
or suggestive. Their result is definite, for the man either succeeds or fails; and 
it is just, for his success or failure grows from roots inherent in himself. But, 
since no man’s character is like another’s, the upshot of him must always remain 
in doubt until the last leaf has been unfolded: therefore the reader can never 
forecast the tale till it be told, and the interest will be lasting in proportion as it 
is human. : ‘ 


Another maleficent conception is that of the hero and heroine, and their 
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-foil, the villain. Many a novel worthy of a better fate has been led astray and 
ruined by these names. There is in them a blighting, dehumanizing influence. 
How often have we seen an able novelist, who designs and presents excellently 
his subordinate characters, become paralyzed as soon as he attempts to handle 
the chief personages of his tale! What a prig is the hero! what a doll the 
heroine! what a scarlet-and-black Mephistopheles the villain! All this comes 
of tradition, of convention. The subordinate characters are versions or com- 
positions or perhaps portraits of people the novelist knows. The others are in- 
tended to represent his ideals of virtue and vice, or at least of certain types of 
humanity. In other words, they are pictures of himself in his abstract moods. 
George Eliot tries to conceive a modern Messiah, and produces a Daniel Deronda; 
Victor Hugo has a misbegotten and monstrous offspring nicknamed The Man 
Who Laughs; even Georges Sand must needs forget herself in a Consuelo. 
These figures are wooden, foregone, and arbitrary. They are like so many 

automatons on a stage in a play with living actors. We know that they are 
wound up to do certain things, and that the author is pulling their strings. 

The truth is that the heroic and diabolic things of this life are never particular 
human beings, but only impulses, aspirations, achievements, which human beings 

. upon occasion do, experience, or feel. There are moments when men are heroes 
or devils; but every life is, morally and inwardly, if not outwardly, of the 
chameleon’s dish. The lights and shadows of a tale may be as powerful as the 
teller chooses ; but each character must have his due share of both: there must 
not be one all shadow and another all light. In short, it is fatal to write over 
one’s own head; and the novelist who deliberately introduces heroes and heroines 
is guilty of this-suicide. 

The real and only available heroes and heroines are those in whom human 
‘nature is strong and irrepressible. Such are Don Quixote, D’Artagnan, Adam 
Bede, Hester Prynne, Rip Van Winkle, Beatrix Esmond, and, to end with one of 
the greatest, King Lear. These people are heroes and heroines not because of 
any virtue or vice, but because of the force and richness of their human quality. 
That interests us, and interests us permanently and pre-eminently. Whichever 
character in a story pursues it in the fullest measure is the chief character, be 
his or her nominal position what it may. And it will not seldom happen, in a 
novelist’s experience, that a personage whom he had cast in a minor ré/e has 
unexpectedly and irresistibly, by dint of the sheer human stuff that has we 
_in him, advanced, to the author’s perplexity, to the front place. 

In the year 1862 a novel was published in New England which would serve 
well as a text for the above remarks, and for cognate ones that space is lacking 
to deliver. It was entitled “The Morgesons,” and was the first of the trilogy 
(“ Temple House” and “Two Men” being the others) written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoddard. Appearing in a period of our literary development towards which it 
bore smal! kinship, and at a time of national disaster and peril that absorbed the 
lives and thoughts of all men, it is no wonder that it found few readers, And 
yet it'was one of the best novels ever written by a woman, and superior to all 
but a very few produced before or since by any American author. Some things 
in it—and some of the best things—only a woman could have written. Most 
women novelists try to write like men: Mrs. Stoddard writes like nobody else, 
and there is no aping of the masculine voice: yet the virility, austerity, and (if 
one might so express it) taciturnity of her style still less recall the conven- 
tional feminine tone. She is, in fact, the artist pure and simple: she utters, 
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in her own words, the result of her own observation and reflection. She is 
affected by no other writer, but only by life itself; and she conveys the impres- 
sion that life has made on her mind by a method original with herself. How 
original her method is, only those who have read her book, just republished, 
can know. 

There is, indeed, nothing about it far-fetched or bizarre. The English lan- 
guage could not be used with more sobriety and purity: the characters are such 
men, women, and children as were characteristic types in New England fifty years 
ago. There is nothing exceptional in the external movement of events. A girl 
is born in a sea-coast village; she makes visits to relations in a larger town; she 
falls in love with a young man, and, after a short separation, they are married. 
Such is the outline of the main thread of the narrative, which is told in the 
first person; and the subject is of like simplicity. And yet this is one of the 
strangest and most fascinating stories of this generation; and the reason is that 
it reveals or suggests things unsuspected or unrealized in the daily lives of all 
of us. Mrs. Stoddard has extraordinary spiritual insight, which she employs, 
not like our contemporary analysts, in dissecting the commonplace motives of 
commonplace people, but in shedding quite a new light on actions and impulses, 
done and felt every day, which we had hitherto classified by conventional and _ 
obvious standards. Our characters grow towards good and evil we know not 
how: Mrs. Stoddard shows the reasons to lie in things so directly before our 
eyes that we never looked at them. We feel that the personages she depicts are 
real to the marrow; but they are portrayed in such a manner that they become 
profoundly novel and significant. Beneath the familiar physical and ethical 
features we discern the ominous and uncomprehended soul; and the spectacle 
teaches us secrets of our own souls that we were never before cognizant of. The 
book is full of scenes of sexual and emotional passion; yet the passion is never 
for a moment sensual or corporeal: it is the deeper and intenser passion of 
spirit, that seeks to know and obey its own law, instead of dancing attendance 
on the laws of modern society. Such contacts as these lovers have are not of 
lips and limbs, but of a look, a tone, a thought; and they leave traces that time 
can never efface. The episodes here described make us sensible of the reality 
of life,—that the things we do and feel are irrevocable. 

The dialogues in this book are worth studying by themselves. They have 
no reference to the plot. Young writers are generally told that their dialogue 
should embody the narrative, as in drama. But the dialogues of “The Mor- 
gesons” are, from an external or a constructive point of view, uniformly ob- 
jectless and resultless. They are, however, magically personal; they are the 
self-revelation of the speakers; and the speakers are the story. Noone can read 
the tale without being stirred and stimulated; but I am inclined to think that 
only a professional writer can appreciate the author’s genius in leaving out every- 
thing that is merely superficial and of appearance and adhering to that which 
is elemental and decisive. It is so easy to convey the outward guise and type 
of a figure, by innumerable little touches of gesture, aspect, and speech, until 
at length we seem to see it in“ bodily projection: such is the method of Turgue- 
nief and Tolstoi and their lesser imitators. But, when all is done, of what avail 
is it? Mrs. Stoddard’s method takes us direct to the heart and soul; then, be 
the body what it may, we know the people securely and forever. We see them 
grow up and grow old,—grow evil and grow purified; we wince at their wounds, 
and glow at their success. Not that the bodies are lacking: they are with us 
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in the room as we read; we meet the glance of their eyes, know the texture 
of their skin, the timbre of their voices, the weight of their tread. But they 
are the garment of the spirit, and take their proper place as such. 

The conditions of New-England life in the first quarter of this century 
could not be more truly painted than they are here. The humor is rich, the 
veracity unrelenting. The picture always has its appropriate background ; the 
composition has breadth and balance. The writer has little to say in the book 
on her own account,—for that matter, she writes in the person of the leading 
character,—but one apprehends a point of view that is peculiar and separate, 
neither optimist nor pessimist, but deeply interested in human relations and 
destiny, and perceiving truths of momentous import beneath the smooth surface 
of society. It is not my cue at present to review the novel in any technical or 
detailed sense, though it is fullof quotable passages and everywhere provoca- 
tive of comment. It is not to be lightly fathomed: the more one has medi- 
tated on the mysteries of human life, the more it will reveal tohim. Nothing 
of as great value has been published for a long time; and it will not lose its 
value in generations more advanced than this. 

Julian Hawthorne. 





THE EVOLUTION OF FAMOUS SAYINGS. 


THE famous definition of a proverb as the wisdom of many and the wit of 
one is known to all of us. Proverbs, however, are a portion of unwritten liter- 
ature, and their origin is impossible to trace. But some idea of the various stages 
through which they must have passed before receiving their final polish may be 
gained by reference to the clever sayings and apothegms of famous men, and by 
noticing that the felicitous phrase which clothed the idea in immortality was 
almost always conceived after the idea itself had become a commonplace. 

None of Talleyrand’s moés is more famous than this: ‘“ Speech was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts.” It is true that even in its final form this was not 
Talleyrand’s, for Harel, the famous fabricator of mots, has confessed that he 
himself put the phrase into Talleyrand’s mouth in order to claim it as his own 
after the death of the diplomatist. Whether Talleyrand’s or Harel’s, it is un- 
doubtedly clever, and has become one of the stock quotations of the world. But 
it is easy to trace the idea back to a remote antiquity. What may be called the 
primordial germ may be found in several forms in the classics. Achilles, for 
example, voices his detestation for the man whose expressed words conceal his 
inmost thoughts : 

Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My mind detests him as the gates of hell. 


Here there is no attempt at an epigram, of course, but there is a general 
recognition of the fact that the speech of some men does conceal their thoughts. 
So Plutarch said of the Sophists that in their declamatigns and speeches they 
made use of words to veil and muffle their design. And Dionysius Cato, in his 
collection of moral maxims, comes a step closer to the modern saying in his 
sententious remark, “Sermo hominum mores celat et indicat idem” (“The same 
words conceal and declare the thoughts of men”). When we come down to 
Voltaire, we find in his dialogue of “ Le Chapon et la Poularde” the exact idea, . 

Von. XLIV.—56 
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but not the meet and quotable wording. ‘Men, he says, “use thought as au- 
thority for their injustice, and employ speech only to conceal their thoughts.” 
Two of his contemporaries in England used similar phrases. Young, in his 
Second Satire, says, “Men talk only to conceal the mind,” and Goldsmith, in 
the “ Bee,” “The true use of speech is not so much to express our wants as to 
conceal them.” 

“There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” said Napoleon 
in 1812. The phrase will live as long as he will; yet in the form which Tom 
Paine gave it in his “ Age of Reason” (Paris, 1795) it would never have caught 
the popular fancy. “One step above the sublime,” says Paine, “makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes the sublime again.” Still 
less likely to take the public ear was the expression used by Deslard, who died 
in 1757: “I distrust those sentiments that are too far removed from hand, and ~ 
whose sublimity is blended with ridicule, which too are as near one another as 
extreme wisdom and folly.” Coleridge in his “ Table-Talk” speaks of a passage 
being “‘ the sublime dashed to pieces by cutting too close with the fiery four-in- 
hand around the corner of nonsense ;” and Edward Lord Oxford, according to 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, wrote in his manuscript commonplace- 
book, “The magnificent and the ridiculous are so near neighbors that they touch 
each other.” Now, all these various authors recognized the fact that there was 
but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, but they just failed of the happy 
phrase that might have given their thought immortality. 

“Conspicuous by its absence” is now an outworn “chestnut.” But when 
the phrase was first used in English it was hailed as an egregious “ bull,” and 
its author had to explain that he had plagiarized from the classics. Lord John 
Russell was the author. In a letter to the electors of London, in 1859, he had 
said, in allusion to Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, “ Among the defects of the bill, 
which were numerous, one provision was conspicuous by its presence and one by 
its absence.” His enemies raised a howl of derision. Subsequently, in a public 
speech, he explained as follows: “It has been thought that by a misnomer or 
a bull on my part I alluded to a provision as conspicuous by its absence, which 
is a term of phraseology which is not an original expression of mine, but is 
taken from one of the greatest historians of antiquity.” The historian alluded 
to was Tacitus; but Tacitus lacks the epigrammatic cleverness of the modern. 
His words are, “Cassius and Brutus shone with prominent lustre for the very 
reason that their images were not displayed.” J. Chenier, however, in his 
tragedy of “Tiberius” saw the chance which Tacitus had missed, and translated 
the expression, “ Brutus et Cassius brillaient par leur absence ;”’ but here he was 
doubly a plagiarist, for the term “briller par son absence” had already been 
applied to Arno and Bastille when they were omitted by the Jesuits from the 
“ Histoire des Hommes illustres.” 

“Save me from my friends” is neat and apposite and quotable, but is not, 
in essence, original with Marshal Villiers, to whom it is generally attributed. 
Voltaire said, “I pray God to deliver me from my friends, I will defend myself 
from my enemies ;” but he was merely paraphrasing the saying of Antigonus, 
who commanded a sacrifice to be offered, that God might protect him from his 
friends. “From my enemies,” he explained, “I can defend myself, but not 
from my friends.” The thought is an obvious one, however, and it is not sur- 
prising to find it widely diffused in various forms. In Italy it is a proverb in 
this form: “ From him I trust may God defend me; from him whom I trust not 
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I will defend myself.” The very words of Antigonus are found in their Arabic 
equivalent in a volume of maxims of Honan-ben-Isaak, who died .D. 878. 
Canning’s lines are well known: 


Give me th’ avowed, erect, and manly foe ; 
Firm I can meet, perhaps can turn a blow ; 
Above all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
‘Save me, oh, save me from a candid friend ! 


“Peace with honor” is one of Beaconsfield’s most famous rockets of speech. 
It is only the form of the expression, however, that can be called original; the 
thought, of course, is the baldest commonplace. Lord John Russell, for example, 
in 1858 said, “If peace cannot be maintained with honor, it is no longer peace ;” 
and a still more pronounced similarity, not only in the words but also in the 
situation in which they were uttered, occurs in Fletcher’s “ Queen of Corinth” : 


Eraton.—“ The general is returned, then ?” 

Meanthes.—“ With much honor.” 

Sosicles.—“ And peace concluded with the place of Argos ?” 
Meanthee.—“ And the queen’s wishes.” 


When the Duke of Orleans succeeded to the throne of France as Louis XIL., 
he made the noble remark, “ The King of France does not revenge the injuries 
of the Duke of Orleans ;” but he was anticipated by Philip, Count of Bresse, 
who on becoming Duke of Savoy said, “It would be shameful for the duke to 
revenge the injuries done to the count.” And is not the spirit of both these 
sayings contained in that story of the Emperor Hadrian, who met a personal 
enemy, the day after his accession to the throne, with the remark, “ Evasisti” 
(“ You have escaped”’) ? 

The description of a fishing-rod as a worm at one end and a fool at the other, 
which has been ascribed to Dr. Johnson or Dean Swift, existed before their time 
in a less striking form. A French writer of the seventeenth century, named 
Guyet, has these lines: 


La ligne avec sa canne est un long instrument, 
Dont le plus mince bout tient un petit reptile, 
Et dont l’autre est tenu par un grand imbécille. 


Sometimes, but not often, we have given us the opportunity of seeing howa 
famous phrase has grown and blossomed in the writer’s own mind. Sheridan, 
whose impromptus all smelt of the lamp, had set down in a note-book for future 
use the words, “He employs his fancy in his narrative and keeps his recollec- 
tions for his wit,” which is clever, but has not that final and clinching wit that 
catches hold of the popular mind. Nor was it much better in the second form: 
“When he makes his jokes you applaud the accuracy of his memory, and it is 
only when he states his facts that you admire the flights of his imagination.” 
When finally the opportunity occurred, in speaking of Mr. Dundas inthe House | 
of Commons, he gave it this brilliant turn: “ He generally resorts to his memory 
for his jokes and to his imagination for his facts.” 

In the year 1819 Chief-Justice Marshall (McCullough vs. Maryland, 4 
Wheaton, 316) spoke as follows from the bench: “The government of the Union 
is emphatically and truly a government of the people. In form and in substance 
it emanates from them, its powers are granted by them, and ought to be exercised 
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directly on them and for their benefit.” Eleven years later, Daniel Webster, 
consciously or unconsciously, plagiarized the idea and clothed it in these words: 
“The people’s government, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people ;” but even he did not succeed in making his words 
a familiar quotation. In 1854, in an address to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
Theodore Parker tried his hand at embalming the wisdom of many in the wit 
of one, and spoke of democracy as “a government of all the people by all the 
people and for all the people.” A lady who was a member of his household for 
many years says that this phrase, though the result of long and careful hammer- 
ing at a favorite thought, even yet failed to satisfy him. “It was not,” she says, 
“quite pointed enough for the weapon he needed to use so often in criticising 
the national government, to penetrate the mind of hearer and reader with a just 
idea of democracy, securing it there by much polishing, and I can distinctly rec-. 
ollect his joyful look when he afterwards read it to me in his library, condensed 
into this gem: ‘of the people, by the people, for the people.’” But, unfortu- 
nately, the gem re-cut into these brilliant facets does not appear in his printed 
works, In “ Additional Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 25, the rough diamond is given 
in the form in which it originally presented itself to the great Abolitionist. 
That, of course, is the reason why the gem did not become public property until 
Abraham Lincoln set it in that extraordinary cluster of brilliants, his Gettys- 
burg address (November 19, 1863), where, as everybody knows, it took the 
slightly modified form, “ government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” . 

When Antigonus I., King of Sparta, was told by the poet Hermodotus 
that. he was a god and a son of the sun, he replied, “My body-servant 
sings me no such song.” Oecenturies afterwards, La Bruyére put the substance 
of Antigonus’s rebuke into epigrammatic form, as follows: “The nearer we 
approach great men, the clearer we see that they are men; rarely do they appear 
great before their valets.” His contemporary Marshal Catinat polished the same 
thought into this jewel of- speech: “A man must indeed be a hero to appear 
such in the eyes of his valet;” but even yet the brilliant needed the final 
brilliancy lent to it by Madame Cornuel in the now familiar commonplace, “ No 
man is a hero to his valet.” 

Brissot, in his “ Philosophical Researches onthe Right of Property, ” wrote, 
“Exclusive property is a robbery in nature.” The phrase itself died with him, 
when Prudhomme resuscitated it by endowing it with the soul of wit in the 


catching phrase, “La propriété, c’est le vol.” 
William Shepard. 





AN APOSTLE OF “FRANKNESS.” - 


IBsEn’s plays are now exciting an interest which is out of all proportion 
to their merits as social studies or literary works. Mr. Andrew Lang, who treats 
Ibsen as the elder Dumas might have treated any unromantic barbarian, says 
that “the times are hostile to literature,” and that the secret of Ibsén’s success 
is his unliterary lack of serenity, his outcry against law and order, and his con- 
stant preoccupation with the cares of the day.- The truth is that Ibsen has a 
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new flavor, and the inventor of a new flavor is sure to be hailed with joy by those 
jaded gourmets in literature whose indulgences in exotic foods have brought 
them to the condition of Philippe Egalité, to whom a new sensation was @ new 
world. 

Ibsen, too, is “frank.” The people in his plays say anything that can be 
put into words, decent or indecent, with perfect coolness. The English reviewers 
who still set our fashions in literature acclaim this “ frankness” in a foreigner, 
although they would not endure it in an Englishman. In “ Ghosts,” for instance, 
Mrs. Alving expresses her favorable opinion of those unions of grisettes and 
students which Henry Murger and Béranger have tried to illuminate, and she 
is not averse to her son’s living with his illegitimate sister as his wife or other- 
wise: some of Dr. Ibsen’s females are truly emancipated. 

Dr. Ibsen is as bourgeois as the late lamented Frederika Bremer when he 
is not “frank.” And yet he has attained, by his fidelity to life in Norway and 
by the simplicity with which he takes his impressions for inspirations, that kind 
of interestingness found in the more modern novels of Trollope. “Ghosts” is 
perhaps the “ frankest” of Ibsen’s plays,—though it may have lost something 
in translation. If Daudet should ever elaborate the hint of the unspeakable 
he leaves at the end of “Les Rois en Exil,” we should get something of the 
nature of “Ghosts.” People fond of scrofulous diagnoses will delight in 
“Ghosts,” for, while they could not consider it a social duty to read Zola’s 
minute clinical bits of description, they may virtuously use that excuse for 
reading Ibsen, whose ideas about maternity and other things are so stimulating! 
Ibsen is now over sixty years of age; his finest work dates from the age of 
thirty-six. He passed from the vocation of a chemist’s clerk to that of a 
violinist, under Ole Bull, at the Bergen Theatre. He married in 1857. He thus 
states the philosophy of his work: “ Everything I have written is most inti- 
mately connected with what I have experienced or have not experienced. Each 
new poem has helped to purify and enlighten my mind; for one must share in 
the responsibility towards the society of which one isa member.” “ Life,” he 
adds, in metre, “is a war with the unseen, and to write poetry is to hold the 
last judgment over one’s self.” 

“ A Doll’s House,” “ A Pillar of Society,” and “ Ghosts” may not be repre- 
sentative of Dr. Ibsen. If they be, it is plain that he has keenly observed the 
most disagreeable characteristic of Scandinavian mankind, that he studies what 
is called “animalism” with less taste for it than his French realistic brethren, 
and that he holds—in his professional aspect, at least—that the brute in humanity 
is only hidden by a thin social veneer, which is thinner in Norway than any- 
where else. Ibsen is a satirist and a destroyer. The character most talked 
about is Nora in “A Doll’s House.” Mr. Andrew Lang rightly puts her with 
Frou-Frou. And indeed, if the female creatures of the younger Dumas and 
Belot could be made less Parisian, fed on sauer-kraut, and dressed in dowdy 
clothes, they would scarcely be known from the ladies that have sprung out of 


the brain of this new apostle. 
Maurice F. Egan. 
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“Edwin Forrest the Actor and the Man.” By Gabriel Harrison. Brook- 
lyn Eagle Press. 

Rare are Shakespeare’s true interpreters. The poet through his plays, thank 
heaven, is always with us, but the great players come and go and leave but a 
memory behind. It is a pity that the actor’s art is so perishable, that when he 
dies he is buried with his mantle wrapped around him, that he cannot leave it 
as a rich heritage to successors. In the person of Edwin Booth we have still an 
actor with the genius to interpret genius, but no actor is great enough or many- 
sided enough to play all of Shakespeare’s leading réles successfully. Booth is 
great as Hamlet, as Shylock, as Iago, but Forrest was great as Othello and as 
Lear. In these réles perhaps “we shall not look upon his like again,” unless 
when the great Italian star flashes his wonderful conception of the Moor upon 
us. Between the covers of a very beautiful book Mr. Harrison has fitly embalmed 
the memory of Forrest. Indeed, by his vivid description of the great actor in his 
favorite réles he so fans the memory that Forrest seems almost to stand out before 
us once again. The author calls him out before the curtain, as it were, the sable 
curtain that rises not, and with the mind’s eye we behold the great actor bowing 
his recognition to merited applause. It is Forrest “the actor” whom Mr. Har- 
rison keeps continually before us; he follows him behind the scenes but rarely, 
and so gives us but few glimpses of Forrest “the man.” The book should be 
read in connection with such « work as Alger’s “ Life of Edwin Forrest,” to 
which it forms a most valuable supplement. 


Max O’Rell is at his best when he dips his pen in gall. Not that he says 
really ill-natured things, for his cynicism is only skin-deep ; but he is cleverest 
when he is laughing at foibles, and, as John Bull is the target at which 
he most delights to fling his keen darts, he has never written anything else so 
clever as “ John Bull and his Island.” He has so keen an eye for John Byll’s 
pet follies, and turns them into such delicious ridicule, that John Bull himself 
could not help joining in the universal shout that greeted the clever French- 
man’s book. He found, at least by his own showing, but little to laugh at in 
us, and he evidently loves his countrymen too well to laugh at them; conse- 
quently his “John Bull, Junior,” and his latest book, “ Jacques Bonhomme” 
(Cassell & Co.), are not so amusing as “ John Bull and his Island.” The foi- 
bles and eccentricities of those whom we love never appear particularly funny 
to us, and do not provoke in us much hilarity. Max O’Rell dearly loves Jacques 
Bonhomme, and so Jacques excites his admiration and respect, but rarely even a 
‘smile, Readers who miss the witty Frenchman’s epigrams will, however, be 
occasionally consoled by such sallies as this: ‘The Frenchman has his charac- 
teristic feature in common with men of all countries: each time that he loves, it 
is forever. When crossed in love, he seldom goes to the length of committing 
suicide, He does not go in for such extreme measures: he generally prefers 
resorting to homeopathy : he loves ‘another.’ Like cures like. Stmilia similibus 
curantur.” We are treated to a picture of Jacques at home, but Jacques is taken 
very seriously, and we are told that he is not the man at all that he appears to 
be,—that on the stage he may seem very naughty, but behind the scenes he 
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is a model of virtue. We are warned, however, that Jacques will not allow — 


strangers or mere acquaintances to go behind the scenes with him, and so we 
must take Max O’Rell’s word for his domestic virtues. We are willing to take 
it, however; for what foreigner can set up his outside view against that of a 
Frenchman? And O’Rell reminds us that only Frenchmen really know the 
French. “ John Bull on the Continent,” a sketch of the English resident in 
France, and “ From my Letter-Box,” an amusing collection of letters from un- 
known correspondents, which was first published in Lippincott’s Magazine, are 
bound up in this volume. 


“The Winning of the West.” By Theodore Roosevelt. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. : 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is 2 young man who has done a remarkable amount 
of work in various lines, and has already distinguished himself as a lawyer, a 
politician, and an author. One’s chief regret in reading “The Winning of the 
West” is that there is not more of it, and that it does not cover more ground. 
The two volumes embrace the times from 1769 to 1783. Mr. Roosevelt possesses 
the judicial trait of impartiality so necessary to an historian, and, what many 
historians lack, an entertaining style. The work of the early pioneers in the 
West, of such men as Boone, Clark, Robertson, and Sevier, has never been properly 
appreciated, and Mr. Roosevelt does well in pointing out how much we owe to 
them. He has done them ample justice, and has taken care to exclude those 
wild exaggerations and fairy-tales which always cling like barnacles about the 
name and fame of dead heroes. It is to be hoped that, having broken the 
ground in these two volumes, Mr. Roosevelt will continue the work so ably 
begun. 

“Daddy Jake the Runaway, ahd Short Stories told after Dark.” By 
“Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Harris). The Century Co. 

This is a book that both big and little people can read with pleasure, and 
every reader will be glad that the little boy to whom the quaint “ Uncle Remus” 
is supposed to relate his tales does not really enjoy a monopoly of them. Some 
of the stories included in this collection are published for the first time, and the 
book is profusely illustrated. 


Some old friends appear in the “ Literary Gems” series issued by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Certainly the gems are very charmingly set. The dainty little 
volumes so far published include “The Gold-Bug,” by Edgar A. Poe, “Rab . 
and his Friends” and “ Marjorie Fleming,” by John Brown, M.D., “The Good- 
Natured Man,” by Oliver Goldsmith, “The Culprit Fay,” by Joseph Rodman 
Drake, “Our Best Society,” by George William Curtis, and “Sweetness and 
Light,” by Matthew Arnold. The Putnams have also published “The Geogra- 
phy of Marriage, or Legal Perplexities of Wedlock in the United States,” by 
William L. Synder, which gives a compendium of the various marriage laws in 
vogue in the different States, and the best methods of tying the knot, as well as 
how to slip the noose, in various sections of the country; and “ The Story of 
* the Bacteria and their Relation to Health and Disease,” by T. Mitchell Prudden, 
M.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish “A Collection of Letters of Dickens, 
1888-1870 ;” the collection has been made from the three volumes of Dickens’s 
letters edited by his sister-in-law and his eldest daughter, which appeared nearly 
a decade ago. A new edition of Tolstoi’s ‘“ War and Peace,” in two volumes, 
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and therefore much handier than the old six-volume edition, is issued by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
HT. C. Walsh. 


Two well-known authors, Frank R. Stockton and Donald G. Mitchell, con- 
tribute each a book for the children’s Christmas stocking, but neither can be 
enthusiastically recommended. Stockton’s book is rather cleverly entitled . 
“Personally Conducted,” and takes the reader upon an imaginary tour through 
“various interesting places in Europe.” It has all the air of having been 
written to fit the illustrations—many of which are very good, while some are 
only tolerable,—and is as instructive and about as amusing as a guide-book. 
This is the sort of work to which one feels inclined to accord perfunctory 
praise- when done by a judicious compiler; bat any judicious compiler could 
have done it as well as Mr. Stockton. Not so with Mr. Mitchell’s contribution. 
Its faults place it beyond the intellectual reach of the literary hack: they are 
the faults of a clever man gone wrong. Mr. Mitchell in his day has given us 
some elegant productions. ‘The Reveries of a Bachelor” and “ Dream-Life” 
are unique in their sensuous and languorous charm; they steep us in opiates 
under whose benign influence the common life around us fades away,—merges 
into the Vision Beautiful. His book of tales, “Seven Stories: with Basement 
and Attic,” contained much that was urbane and gracious. But there was 
always a certain preciousness about his style, a love of far-fetched epithet 
and alien locution. He has grown more of a mannerist with time, and 
his mannerisms are not original. Indeed, he has mastered so successfully the 
peculiarities of several adverse styles that it is impossible to place him. Is he a 
gommeux or 2 sans-culotte? You might describe him as an inferior Matthew 
Arnold arrayed in the cast-off clothes of Carlyle, the voice—that is, the modula- 
tion and music of the sentences—is so distinctly a copy of the former, while the 
outer garb of verbiage is rough and shaggy as Carlyle’s. From Carlyle are bor- 
rowed such affectations as “elegantest” and “‘ beautifuller” and “ over so wide 
reach of ground,” and many more besides, which disfigure what really good 
work there is in Mr. Mitchell’s last book, ‘‘ English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings.” One is tempted to quote against him his own description of Lyly: 
“The fashion that he set, was a fashion of affectations—of prettiness of speech— 
of piling words on words, daintier and daintier—antithesis upon antithesis, with 
flavors of wide reading thrown in, and spangled with classic terms and far- 
fetched similes—so that ladies ambitious of literary fame larded their talk with 
these fine euphuisms of Mr. Lyly. Something of a coxcomb I think we must 
reckon him; we might almost say an Oscar Wilde of letters—posing as finely 
and as capable of drawing female shoals in his wake. His strain for verbal 
felicities, always noticeable, comparing with good, simple, downright English, as 
a dancing-master’s mincing step, compares with the assured, steady tread of a 
go-ahead pedestrian, who thinks nothing of attitudes.” It will be noticed that 
the punctuation violates all established rules, and that the last sentence cannot 
even be parsed grammatically if the full stop after “ wake” is allowed to cut it 
off as a separate sentence. ; 

Now, verbal criticism of this sort may be pedagogical, yet the pedagogue 
must enter as an important factor into the life of every boy and girl, and it is 
not well to place in youthful-hands books that cannot escape his legitimate 
censure. It may be doubted whether boys and girls can understand this sort of 
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stilted prose ; whether they would not be bewildered and lost in the ambages of 
the long and involved sentences in which Mr. Mitchell delights. Parents are 
moved to.buy for their children books which are stamped with the authority of 
a well-known name, and they are only too apt to leave the book unread by 
themselves, and so never acquaint themselves with its faults. - 


One of the best of recent novels—indeed, one of the very best novels of the 
year—is Conan Doyle’s “Micah Clarke: his Statement.” It is the story of .a 
participator in the Monmouth rebellion against James II., and is supposed to be 
narrated by himself in the early part of the eighteenth century for the benefit 
of his grandchildren. The spirit of the period is well caught: the stout old 
Puritans stand out vivid and virile before our eyes, and ever and anon our blood 
tingles as if stirred by a trumpet. On the whole, the flavor of old-time litera- 
ture is well caught and preserved, although a pedant might readily detect verbal 
lapses, and although there seems to be more of the influence of Thackeray than 
is evident in any works of the Queen Anne period, save indeed the memoirs 
of that noble contemporary of Addison and Steele, Mr. Henry Esmond. It isa 
noticeable fact that this is not only a novel without a heroine, but also, properly 
speaking, without a single female character. When you get half through the 
book, indeed, a certain Mistress Timewell is introduced, who is styled by the 
biographer a young sweet-faced maid, and his trusty friend Reuben Lockarby 
proceeds at once to fall in love with her. “ Aha!” thinks the sly reader, “ we 
are to have a little romance, after all.” But the reader is mistaken. Mistress 
Timewell appears only to disappear, and does not emerge again until the last 
chapter, where half a dozen lines inform us that Reuben married her and had 
children and grandchildren. Neither she nor the hero’s mother deserves a place 
on the play-bill: they are mere supernumeraries, who neither aid nor hinder 
the action of the piece. 


We are beginning to rival the French in the art of writing contes, or short 
stories. Our magazines are continually discovering some new man who knows 
how to devise a striking plot, a novel situation, or how to portray character 
within the limits of a few pages. The latest “find” of this sort is Mr. Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, whose sketches one remembers reading with interest in Har- 
per’s and the Century, so that their collection into book-form is insured a hearty 
greeting. “Two Runaways, and Other Stories,” is the title of this collection. 
Mr. Edwards has a bright, alert, vivacious mind, and keeps a keen outlook upon 
the humorous side of Southern life. Of course he is a Southerner; all our new 
short-story-tellers (why have we no word which would save that awkward locu- 
tion?) seem to hail from the South. His work is good in itself, and full of 
promise for the future. 


It is worth while pausing for a moment to bestow a few words of praise upon 
a periodical which is just completing its second year,— Current Literature. This 
is an eclectic collated on a different plan from anything yet attempted. In the 
higher sense of the word it does not—nor does it pretend to—give large space 
to literature, except you allow the word a very inclusive meaning and remem- 
ber further that it is qualified by the adjective “Current.” The periodical does 
succeed admirably in rescuing from remote and often inaccessible recesses matter 
of current interest to all, and matter that may prove valuable in an historical 
sense to the antiquarian. Run over the bound volume for 1888, for example, 
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or do the same with the volume for 1889, when completed, and you.will be sur- . 
prised at the large amount of entertaining and readable matter which you will 


come across. 





Dr. H. N. Allen, who it appears was formerly secretary of legation at Korea, 
has published, under the title of “Korean Tales,” an interesting collection of 
stories translated from the folk-lore of that country. Few books can be more 
welcome than the collections of popular traditions that students are now amassing 
from all portions of the world, and few books add more to our sources of ethno- 
logical knowledge. As Korea has for so long a period been a hermit nation, 
shut out from the outer world, working out its own evolution without aid or 
hinderance from the foreigner, these stories are more likely to be native and 
unsullied, and therefore both in their likeness and in their unlikeness to Euro- 


pean nursery-lore they offer curious food for speculation. 
William 8. Walsh. 
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A. Kent, of Detroit; Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, of New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

An Appeal to Pharaoh. The Negro Problem, and its Radical Solution. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Day Lilies. By Jeanie Oliver Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ready for Business; or, Choosing an Occupation. A Series of Practical 
Papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. Fowler & Wells Co. 

Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whiting Baker, C.E. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Institutes of Economics. By Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 

The Nursery Lesson Book. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 
Home Candy-Making. By Mrs.S. T. Rorer. Arnold & Co. 
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In the Time of the Cherry-Viewing. An Episode of Japan. By Margaret- 
Peale. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Evolution of Morals. By Frances Emily White, M.D. The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

Nero: a Romance. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated from the Gusitens by 
Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. W. 8S. Gottsberger & Co. 

A Woman’s War Record. By Septima M. Collis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Seven Thousand Words often Mispronounced. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Forest Leaves and Three; or Genevra’s Tower. By Mary Hulett Young. 
H. O. Houghton & Co. 

A Higher History of the United States, for Schools and Academies. By 
Henry E. Chambers. F. F. Hansell & Bros. 





RECENT LIPPINCOTT PUBLICATIONS. 


“Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge.” 
New Edition. Vol. IV., Dionysius to Friction. 

It would be a work of supererogation to say anything more in praise of 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” but the fourth volume of the new edition, which 
is just out, calls for some especial words of commendation. It is remarkably 
rich and complete in articles dealing with modern scientific researches and in- 
ventions, and some of the biographical sketches are excellent. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes gives a wonderfully clear idea in a short space of Emerson and 
his philosophy. The feat of having successfully put transcendentalism in a nut- 
shell must add another leaf to the Autocrat’s chaplet. Other notable biograph- 
ical sketches are “George Eliot,” by Richard Holt Hutton, “ Erasmus,” by P. 
Hume Brown, “ Fichte,” by W. Smith, LL.D., “ Fielding,” by Austin Dobson, 
“Benjamin Franklin,” by Hon. John Bigelow, and “ Frederick the Great,” by 
Findlay Muirhead. Among the more important articles are “‘ Dynamos, Electric 
Light and Railway,” by Prof. J. A. Ewing, “ England” (History), by Rev. J. 
Franck Bright, D.D., “ English Language,” by Henry Sweet, “ English Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D., “ Ethnology,” by Prof. A. H. Keane, 
“Etruria,” by Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor, “ Evolution,” by Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
“France” (History, Language, and Literature), by F. F. Roget, and “ Free 
Trade,” by Prof. J.8. Nicholson. Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the beautiful clear print and the fine illustrations, 


“The Girl’s Own Out-door Book. Containing Practical Help to Girls on 
Matters relating to Out-door Occupation and Recreation.” Edited by Charles 
Peters, Editor of “ The Girl’s Own In-door Book.” 

Many are the books devoted to out-door sports for boys, but the girls have 
been comparatively neglected in this respect; yet the importance of out-door . 
exercise for girls cannot be questioned. The American girl especially leads an 
entirely too sedentary and in-door life, and should be encouraged by every pos- 
sible means to spend more time in exercise and in the open air. The charms of the 
American girl are everywhere recognized, but she is too delicate a flower, a hot- 
house plant for the most part, and her beauty fades all too soon. To preserve 
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- net only the beauty, but also, what is far more important, the good health, of our 


girls, they should early be taught everything that pertains to their physical well- 
being, and their interest should be excited in out-door sports. Such books as 
“The Girl’s Own Out-door Book” should be placed in the hands of every girl. 
The book in question sets forth in attractive style suggestions touching the 
proper physical exercise for girls, with instructions in horseback-riding, tennis- 
playing, skating, boating, tricycling, etc., besides attractive papers on social 
amusements, on travelling, on shopping, on marketing, on gardening, etc., and 
articles on ornithology, astronomy, photography for girls, and the many female 
accomplishments which tend to render home life attractive. 


“The Low-Back’d Car.” By Samuel Lover. With Illustrative Drawings 
by William Magrath. 

It is pleasant to see how much care and attention some of our publishers 
are bestowing upon some of the old favorites, and it is delightful to come across 
them suddenly in this holiday season decked out in apparel so exquisite and 
becoming that they have a new grace and charm for us. Here is Lover’s “The 
Low-Back’d Car,” for instance, a veritable beggar-maid, hitherto wretchedly clad 
in cheap editions, and often unnoticed ; but now she has appeared before King 
Cophetua, and he has set his crown upon her, and clad her in rich and queenly 
garments which do justice to her beauty. The superb covers, the beautiful let- 
ter-press, the exquisite illustrations, lend a new charm to Lover’s verse. So 
sweetly does the lovely “Peggy” beam out from the illustrations that we feel 
like repeating heartily, with the hero of the song,— 


Oh, I’d rather own that car, sir, 
With Peggy by my side, 

Than a coach-and-four, and gold gslore, 

And a lady for my bride. 


Another old favorite in a new and lovely garb is Tennyson’s “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” which has been charmingly illustrated by H. Winthrop Pierce, 
Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton Brown, and J. D. Woodward. 
“The Miller's Daughter” is full of suggestions for pretty and graceful pictures, 
which the artists have happily caught and followed. 

Still another old favorite which lends itself well to illustration is the story 
of “ Rab and his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. No lover of dogs can look at 
this book without coveting a copy. The illustrations are by Hermann Simon 
and Edmund H. Garrett. 

A handsome Christmas book is “ Legend Laymone,” by M. B. Toland. .It 
contains many beautiful photogravures from drawings by such eminent artists as 
W. Hamilton Gibson, J. B. Sword, F. 8. Church, and others. 


“ Half-Hours with the Best Humorous Authors.” Selected and Arranged by 
Charles Morris. 

In this busy age, readers, as a rule, have not the time to sift the grain of 
literature from the chaff for themselves: hence the value of such books as these. 
Two volumes are devoted to selections from the American humorists, and two to 
selections from the English and Continental humorists. Mr. Morris is a keen 
and judicious editor, and knows what to leave out as well as what to put in, and 
so has prepared some very entertaining and jovial ‘half-hours for his readers, 
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THE more one thinks of it the clearer it seems, that the science most needed 
is the science of life—the knowledge of the best means of making people healthy 
and happy. The saddest thing we have to contemplate is misdirected effort, 
‘and waste of power in this direction. All like to live long as possible, and none 
in the enjoyment of life are willing to die. Sick persons will consult many 
doctors, devour the contents of many drug-stores, travel over land and sea in | 
search of health and long life when it might be found at home without trouble 
or expense. To learn how to live is to put in practice one of the small economies 
of life. By being well you save time, money, and you save your body as well. 
Because some doctors have taught students false doctrines of poisons as medi- 
cines, the judgment of the people should not be hoodwinked into allowing poison 
to enter into their daily food. We think the stomach is the very first place to 
become diseased. Why? Because the great mass of food eaten by the civilized 
world is wrong. We do not believe that manufactured wines, doctored beer, 
tainted meats, and adulterated baking-powders were ever fitted to be digested in 
the human stomach. The great majority of diseases commence in the stomach, 
and, as all sickness is the violation of the laws of health, we should zealously 
avoid foreign substances which may disease or damage our digestive organs. 
Adulteration of the public food is becoming a serious matter for contemplation. 
Public good and the protection of the people’s health demand that stringent 
laws should be enacted in the matter of adulterations whereby the food of the 
public is contaminated with cheap and filthy substances at the instance of un- 
scrupulous money-seekers, who thus rob the people of both their health and - 
their.means. Purity is paramount to cost in food articles. Especially is this — 
true with baking-powders containing alum and other corrosive chemicals which 
irritate the coating of the stomach and cause functional derangements of the 
kidneys. Alum is so commonly used as an adulterant in baking-powders that 
probably more than one-half the cans of powder on the market contain this 
drug, which has been universally conceded to be injurious to health, its use 
even in small doses very reprehensible. The poison may be slow, but it is never- 
theless sure. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking-Powder is acknowledged to be the 
purest and best, does not contain alum, ammonia, or any adulterant. It is 
healthful and economical. 
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THE FLAPPING OF A FLY’s W1NG.—The slow flapping of a butterfly’s wing 
produces no sound, but when the movements are rapid a noise is produced which 
increases in shrillness-with the number of vibrations. Thus, the house-fly, which 
produces the sound F, vibrates its wings twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
twenty times a minute, or three hundred and thirty-five times in a second; and 
the bee, which makes a sound of A, as many as twenty-six thousand four hundred 
times, or four hundred and forty times in a second. On the contrary, a tired bee 
hums on E, and therefore, according to theory, vibrates its wings only three 
hundred and thirty times in a second. Marey, the naturalist, after many 
attempts, has succeeded, by a delicate mechanism, in confirming these numbers 
graphically. He fixed a fly so that the tip of the wing just touched a cylinder 
which was moved by clock-work. Each stroke of the wing caused a mark, of 
course very slight, but still quite perceptible, and thus showed that there were 
actually three hundred and thirty strokes in a second, agreeing almost exactly 
with the number of vibrations inferred from the note produced.—Sir JoHN 
LUBBOCK. ' 


THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY.—This library is said’ to have contained 
seven hundred thousand volumes, the largest collection ever brought together 
before the invention of printing; but the number of volumes has often been 
brought into question. The volumes, however, it must be remembered, con- 
tained far less than our printed volumes. The “ Metamorphoses” of Ovid, for 
instance, in fifteen books would make fifteen volumes, while now they would be 
bound in one book. Athenzus is authority for the statement that one Didymus 
wrote three thousand five hundred volumes. When such facts are considered, 
the Alexandrian Library did not contain nearly so much literature as one would 
at first be led to imagine. 


A Posirivist’s VIEW OF THE LATE LONDON STRIKE.—Frederic Harrison 
sent a check to the Pall Mall Gazette to help swell the fund for the striking 
dockmen, and expressed the following views: ‘The success of the men in this 
struggle seems to me essential to the whole future of labor in England and to 
the well-being of London. The dark spot in the industrial condition of this 
city has long been the enormous accumulation along the river of casual labor,— 


fluctuating, inorganic, uncivilized, and paid at starvation-point. The efforts of 


all the skilled and unskilled trades, and the general improvement of life in the 
city, have been cruelly weighted by this vast accumulation of misery. It has 
long been known that the conditions under which work was offered in the docks 
did everything to stimulate the accumulation in the East-end of a casual, 
fluctuating, half-starved mass. The docks, for a generation and more, have kept 
a great open sore in the body of London labor. The present strike for the first 
time opens a fair hope of dealing with this chronic malady. The gain of a 
penny per hour is the smallest part of the good which it promises. To see labor 
in the docks and the river-side organized, disciplined, acting in unison, with 
casual employment and the contract system broken down,—this is the best hope 
that London labor has known for a generation. Dock and river-side labor has 
been cursed with the most gigantic and the most cruel sweating system known 
to our country. And it is in the hope that this strike may break the neck of 
that sweating system that I think the public should support the men.” 
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SAVED By THE Root.—As the lovely Swiss maiden was saved on the brink 
of a precipice by the root of an old pine-tree, so thousands of lives are saved 
annually by the root from which Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is extracted. It is the — 
Honduras root, which, according to the 
“U.8. Dispensatory,” is the only variety 
of sarsaparilla that contains genuine 
remedial properties. For thoroughly 
cleansing the Blood of scrofula and the 
poisons that cause boils, pimples, and 
all kinds of eruptions, Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has long held pre-eminence among 
alteratives. 


“A neighbor of ours who was ren- 
dered nearly blind from scrofula, was 
entirely cured by using three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—STepHens & 
Best, Druggists, Ball Play, Tenn. 


“For several years, in the spring 
months, I used to be troubled with a 
drowsy, tired feeling, and a dull pain in 
the small of my back, so bad, at times, ~ 
as to prevent my being able to walk, the y 
least sudden motion éausing me severe gq 
distress. Occasionally, a rash covered e. 
my body, the skin apparently becoming Copyright. — 
thickened, accompanied by intense itch- 
ing. Frequently, boils would break out 
on various parts of the body. By the advice of friends and my family physician, 
I began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the poison in my 
system was. completely eradicated. I believe that everybody would be benefited 
by taking a bottle or two of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla during the spring months.” — 


L. W. EnauisH, Montgomery, Texas. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent alterative tonic, and in all cases where 
such a remedy is needed I prescribe it.”—Dr. A. 8. Perrinaer, Glen Gardner, 


Nu. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. OC. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Best Cough Cure.—Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral strengthens the vocal organs, 
allays irritation of the mucous membrane, and prevents the inroads of Consump- 
tion. In every stage of that disease, this medicine relieves coughing and induces 
refreshing rest. 


Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat are always benefited and, in most 
cases, promptly cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
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Or Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian whose works are a popular fad in London, ~ 
& newspaper correspondent writes, “For twenty-five years he has lived in self- 


* imposed exile from his native Norway. No land calls him master; no household 


calls him its head. In his wanderings over Europe he goes into no society, and 
in his many temporary abodes he takes nothing with him that he calls his own. 
A friend charged with messages to him in Rome could only find him after much 
patient searching, and, though well known to many by sight, he has no intimate | 
friends. Up to the age of thirty-six Mr. Ibsen lived as an ordirfry member of 
society : he is now nearly sixty-two. The first part of his life was not happy. 
His father became insolvent when Henrik was a child eight years old, and his 
early youth was clouded with extreme poverty. His first start in life was made 
at the age of sixteen as a chemist’s apprentice: it was not a soothing career for 
a fiery and discontented youth. He wrote a tragedy in his hours of leisure and 
had it printed pseudonymously at his own expense, It was on the subject of 
Catiline. He came to be glad to sell the edition for what it would fetch as waste 
paper, and to buy a dinner with the proceeds. He always looked forward to 
going to the University, but Christiania did not greatly please him when at last 
he got there. He read hard, but not for any course in particular, and when Ole 
Bull, the violinist, offered him a post in his new theatre at Bergen he gladly took 
it. He was there for five years. In 1857 he married Susanna Thoresen, whose 
mother was a Norwegian author of note, ard settled in Christiania with a post 
in the theatre similar to the one he had held in Bergen. In 1864 he left Nor- 
way. His life, uneventful up till then, has remained for the outside world, and 
apart from his work, equally uneventful down to the present day. But his life 
cannot be separated from his labors. His writings are his life. They are not 
conjecturally autobiographic, but literally and designedly so. ‘ Everything that — 
I have written,’ he says, ‘is most intimately connected with what I have expe- 
rienced or have not experienced. Each new poem has served for me the purpose 
of purifying and enlightening the mind ; for one is never without a certain share 
in and responsibility toward the society to which one belongs.’” 

Here is what Ibsen has to say concerning himeelf, his life, and his beliefs: 
“T live to myself, without friends. Friends are a costly indulgence; they lay on 
us obligations of speech or silence, like parties in politics. I believe in no 
such obligations. I belong to no party, and wish to belong to none. I will 
sacrifice my feelings to the claims of no organized mass, be it Party, Society, or 
State. From our early youth we are all brought up to be citizens instead of | 
human beings; but we belong in reality to humanity rather than to the state. 
The expression of our own individuality is our first duty, not its subordination 
to the interests of the community. I, at least, have no talents as a citizen, the 
leader of a school, or a member of a party; and there must be thousands like 


me.” 


SWEETNEss AND LicHT.—This, says W. W. Skeat, is 2 meaningless ex- 
pression unless we know the context. It may, therefore, be useful to give it. 
In Swift's “ Battle of the Books” there is a dispute between a spider and a bee. 
Afterwards sop takes up the cause of ancient authors, whom he likens to bees, | 
and says that “instead of dirt and poison (such as are collected by modern 
authors, or spiders) we have rather chose [sic] to fill our hives with honey and 
wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, which are sweet- 


ness and light.” 
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Some Common CoMPLAINTS,—Catarrh is a chronic inflamation of the mu- 
cous membrane, the lining or covering of the cavities and hollow organs of the 
body. This tissue secretes a viscid material called mucus. When inflamed, 
the flow of mucus is increased, the tissue becomes flabby and thickened, and 
much discomfort results, causing catarrh, one of the most common, troublesome, 
and disagreeable of diseases. To relieve this relaxed and flabby condition and 

_restore the diseased membrane to its normal state, a simple astringent is needed. 
For this purpose nothing is so good as Pond’s Extract (or for certain kinds 
of Catarrh, especially Nasal, the Pond’s Extract Catarrh Cure), which by its 
astringent action produces speedily the desired result, and may be used without 
fear of the evil consequences which comvtianss ensue upon using more powerful 
medicines. 

One of the best remedies for a sore throat is to gargle the throat, several 
times a day if practicable, with Pond’s Extract, and on retiring to wrap the neck 
in a woollen bandage saturated with Pond’s Extract and cold water. If the 
swelling has not disappeared the next morning, continue the treatment for a day 
or two until successful. 

Piles, one of the most disagreeable and painful of disorders, are generally 
produced by sedentary hubits, indigestion, costivencss, or intemperance. This 
disease should be promptly treated by proper remedies. There is nothing more 
suitable, by its wonderful curative action, than Pond’s Extract Ointment, in 
which the medicinal virtues of Pond’s Extract, very valuable in this complaint, 
are highly concentrated. It is best, however, to use both the Extract and Oint- 
ment. Ask your druggist for it, and be sure you get the genuine. 


FosTERED AND ENCOURAGED.—The procurement of a policy of life insurance as 
a provision for the family of the assured, and the payment of premium thereon by an 
insolvent person, or one of limited means, whose wife and family may be dependent 
upon him and his labor for the comforts and necessaries of life, are acts to be fostered 
and encouraged by law.—Supreme Court of Indiana, Howk, Justice. 


This decision of the Supreme Court of Indiana was accepted and confirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in November, 1888, in the celebrated 
case of the Central National Bank vs. Hume, and is the law of the land. 

At last the Courts declare, what every thoughtful, manly, loving father and 
husband has long recognized, viz.: that HIS WIFE AND FAMILY ARE HIS CHIEF 
CREDITORS; that their claims shall take precedence of all others, if their pro- 
tection is secured through life insurance. 

The reasoning (is reason necessary where love and sentiment are so strong?) 
by which this decision is sustained is without a flaw, resting upon the well-being 
of society as a whole, an aggregate of families, each of which should be cared for. 

The foregoing may be thought an item of information and interest. Good 
life insurance may be had in several companies. Your interest lies in getting 
the best variety at least cost. Full information on application by letter, or in 
person, to THE Penn Morvuat Lire INsvRANCE Co., 921, 928, 925 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vou. XLIV.—57 
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Tennyson’s Last PozEM.—The songs that the Laureate has put forth in his 
declining years have met with but little favor from the majority of critics, and 
especially of newspaper critics. Nevertheless he continues to sing when the 
spirit moves him, and his notes are still pure and sweet, though he has passed 
his eightieth birthday. Here is his last poem, “The Throstle,” which appeared 
in the New Review: 

Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again, 
Yes, my wild little poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 

“ New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new, 
That you should carol so madly ? 


Love again, song again, nest again, young again, 
Never a prophet so crasy ; 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend,— 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 
“ Here again, here, here, happy year,” 
Oh, warble, unchidden, unbidden, 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


SPANIsH LITERARY DECADENCE.—Perhaps no country has so remarkably 
published its own literary decadence as Spain. When “ Don Quixote” was pub- 
lished the Spaniards were a reading people, and gorgeous books were printed 
and published at Burgos, Seville, Malaga, Coimbra, Toledo, Alcalé de Henares, 
Valladolid, Huesca, Cuenca, Barcelona, Medina del Campo, Valencia, Sala- 
manca, Perpifian, Saragossa, Tarragona, Evora, Bilbao, Logrofio, Baeza, Tolosa, 
Jaen, Cordova, Pamplena, Lerida, and, of course, Madrid,—a fine list of publish- 
ing towns. Some, no doubt, I have forgotten. But now the Spanish publishing 
business is confined for the most part to Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville, and it 
is not a flourishing business.— Notes and Queries. 


PHONOGRAPH.—I do not think that the subjoined curious passage, relating 
to a machine intended, to a limited extent, to perform the same duty as that 
which a modern phonograph does, has been before noticed in this connection. 
It is taken from “The Secret and Swift Messenger” (edition 1707), by Bishop 
Wilkins: ‘There is another Experiment . .. mentioned by Walchius, who 
thinks it possible so to contrive a Trunk or hollow Pipe, that it shall preserve 
the Voice entirely for certain Hours or Days, so that a Man may send his Words 
to a Friend instead of his Writing. There being always a certain Space of Inter- 
mission, for the Passage of the Voice, betwixt its going into these Cavities, and 
its coming out; he conceives that if both ends were seasonably stopped, while 
the Sound was in the midst, it would continue there till it had some vent. ‘ Huic 
tubo verba nostra insusurremus, et cum probe munitur tabellario committamus,’ 
etc. When the Friend to whom it is sent shall receive and open it the Words 
shall come out distinctly, and in the same Order wherein they were spoken. From 
such a Contrivance as this (saith the same Author) did Albertus Magnus make 
his Image, and Friar Bacon his Brazen Head, to utter certain Words.” (pp. 
71-2.)—Notes and Queries. ; 














A LOVE-STORY. 
Cupid fell asleep one day, 
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And straightway dreamt a dream ; 
He woke—then culled a buttercup, 

And made Récamier Cream. 
He gazed—then started in surprise, 

But suddenly grew calm; 
He puckered up his brows awhile, 

Then made Récamier Balm. 

“Twas such a sensation, 
He took a vacation 
Way off to another sphere, 
And ceased his troubling, 
And heart-scalding bubbling 
Of all the mortals here. 

But he took a notion to make a Lotion So now he wanders at his will 

While he was in the skies, O’er Jupiter and Saturn, 
So home again he winged his way, To see if other loves he’ll find, 

And took us by surprise. Of which to cut the pattern ; 
But while away, alackaday! And while he wanders thus away 

His wings got travel-soiled, O’er numerous creations, 
And in this way most lost his sway His work is done on this old Earth 

Where he so long had toiled; By Récamier Prep’rations. 
But night and day he worked away Of Venus he is far ahead: 

Until he most lost hope, What makes the god still prouder, 
When at last the die he cast, He has discarded his old bow, 

Sn Senne emer Saag To use Récamier Powder! 





HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S OELEBRATBD R&CAMIER TOILET 
PREPARATIONS AND REMEDIES. 


Récamier Cream, for tan, sunburn, pimples, etc. Price, $1.50. 
Récamier Balm, a beautifier, pure and simple. Price, $1.50. 
Récamier Almond Lotion, for freckles, moth, and discolorations. Price, $1.50. 
Récamier Powder, for toilet, nursery. Will stay on and does not make face 
shine. Price, $1.00. 
Récamier Soap. The best in the world. Scented. Price, 50 cents. 
Unscented. Price, 25 centa. 
From Prof. Stillman, the Eminent Scientist and Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 


2 40 Broapway, New York, January, 1887. 
“Mas. H. H. AYER: ” , : 


“ DEAR MAapAM,—Samples of your Récamier Preparations have been ana- 
lyzed by me. I find that there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate 
skin, and which is not authorized by the French Pharmacopmia as safe and 
beneficial in preparations of this character. 

“ Respectfully yours, Toomas B, STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D.” 

In giving orders, please make your remittance by post-office or express, money 
order, postal note, stamps, or in registered letter. If you will mention Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine you will receive a free package of the Récamier Toilet Powder. 

Cantion.—Beware of swindlers and discharged employés. I employ no 
agents ; the secrets of my formulas are unknown outside of my laboratory. 

Récamier Manufacturing Co., Harriet a Ayer, President, 52 and 54 
Park Place, New York City. 

The Récamier Toilet Preparations are now hameabania in Canada, where 
they may be obtained at regular New York prices. Address Récamier Manu- 
facturing Co., 374 St. Paul Street, Montreal, for all information. 
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THE NATIONAL FLOWER.—The idea of adopting a national flower is now 
claimed by a great number of people. In a newspaper article Miss Margaret B. 
Harvey, of Philadelphia, presents strong claims to this honor. She says, “The 
idea of a national flower first came to me in December, 1886. I was then at Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania, and was engaged in writing a poem, ‘ Valley Forge Arbutus,’ 
which I expected would appear the following March, about the time that the 
trailing arbutus generally comes into bloom in theve latitudes. 

“By the time I had reached the last stanza, I was asking myself a great 
many questions, such as these: 
“ Have we a national flower already? Why have we no national flower? 
We are all familiar with the rose of England, the thistle of Scotland, the sham- 
rock of Ireland, the iris of France (it is not a lily), and the chrysanthemum of 
Japan. Why, in all these hundred years of national existence, has nobody 
thought of a floral emblem for the United States? Some of the separate States 
already have botanical ones, as the palmetto of South Carolina and the buckeye 
of Ohio.” 
Miss Harvey goes on to tell how she talked over the idea of adopting a 
national flower with Colonel Robarts, of the Phoenixville Messenger, who venti- 
lated the idea, and with Mr. Henry J. Stager, who also took pains to advocate 
through the press the adoption of a national aoe, giving Miss Harvey due 
credit as the originator of the idea. 


LicHt READING FOR COLORED INFANTS.—A writer in The Nation says, 
“‘ My attention was called some Sundays ago to some literature that was sent by 
‘some dear, good ladies in the North’ to a Sunday-school for colored children here. 
A list of the literature sent—which is to take the place of the children’s paper 
heretofore distributed—may interest and amuse your readers. There are numbers 
of copies of each paper mentioned. The Salmagundi, published by the students 
of a seminary ; the Ladies’ Home Journal, which is a good thing in its place, but 
articles on the complexion and how to make handsome evening dresses and fancy 
articles, etc., are not of especial interest to colored children, whose complexion 
and dress do not disturb them very much; the Crystal Palace and Weekly Home 
Journal, telling ‘What Society does in Washington,’ and giving an article on 
‘Social Etiquette’ and others of interest to many, could hardly be said to convey 
much spiritual instruction to the negro; Literature, published by John Alden, 
could not be comprehended by a single pupil in the school; and the Stan- 
dard of Cross and Crown, a magazine published especially for clergymen and 
professional and business men, is also beyond them. Last, but not least, there 
are enough Ogontz Mosaics to supply the school for a month, and Sunday after 
Sunday it is conscientiously distributed, and it is really pitiful to see the looks 
of disappointment on the faces of the poor little souls as they are handed 
another copy of the eternal Mosaic. It serves to light fires, no doubt. Now, I 
have nothing to say against the Mosaic; it does the young ladies credit; but I 
think they would be the first to repudiate its being an attractive journal to an 
uneducated negro. Even the best-educated children in the Sunday-school here 
read with difficulty, and are about as well educated as the average white child 
of eight or ten years; and the older negroes, with very few exceptions, are not 
educated at all. ‘ 

¢ Consisdering the deep and tender interest that the North takes in the ‘ poor 
negro,’ it surprises me that the ‘ dear, good ladies’ did not take more pains with . 


their selection.” 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her.child must have pare- 
goric or landanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed and whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, landanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling-either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “ narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves: pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
‘“ Bateman’s Drops,” “ Godfrey’s Cordial,”. “ Sooth- 
ing Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any 
medicine to be given to your children without you 
or your physician knows of what it is composed. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I 
recommend it as superior to any prescription known | 
to me.”—H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it 
specially adapted to affections of children.” —ALEX. 

ROBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness: Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 


ALL THE WORLD’s A SrAGE, and to enable every one to act his part well 
needs that he shall be in perfect health. The very best of actors require 
prompting occasionally, and go it is with the functional parts of our bodies: they 
sometimes require prompting. A sluggish liver, impaired digestion, or weak 
stomach, if taken in time, only need a little prompting to set them right, but 
if neglected may lead to complications that will necessitate a physician’s care. 
An article that has, comparatively speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in all the aforementioned cases. We 
refer to Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, having been before the 
British public for over fifty years and already in great demand in every other 
English-speaking country throughout the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the system and prompting every organ 
to the proper performance of its part. It has recently been shown that they are 
nine times more used in England than any other patent medicine and have the 
largest sale of any in the world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. No 
home in America need be without this famous and inexpensive remedy, for, 
although they are proverbially pronounced to be “ worth a guinea a box,” they 
can be obtained of any druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents for the 
United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New York City, who will 
forward them to any address upon receipt of price. 
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THREE OHEERS AND A TIGER.—The Boston Evening Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of how the “ tiger” came to be associated with cheers : 

“In the year 1822, the Boston Light Infantry, under Captain Mackintosh 
and Lieutenant Robert C. Winthrop, visited Salem, Massachusetts, and encamped 
in Washington Square. During their stay a few of the members indulged in 
sports incidental to camp duty, when some visitor exclaimed to one who was a 
little rough, ‘Oh, you tiger!’ It became a catchword, and, as a term of playful 
reproach, ‘You're a tiger’ was adopted as one of the peculiar phrases of the 
corps. On the route to Boston some musical genius sang an impromptu line, 
‘Oh, you tigers, don’t you know,’ to the air of ‘Rob Roy McGregor, oh! Of 
course the appellation soon induced the Tigers by name to imitate the action of 
the animal, and the ‘ growl’ was introduced, and at the conclusion of three cheers 
a tiger was immediately called for. 

“In 1826 the same organization visited New York, being the first volunteer 
corps to make the trip from Boston to another State, and while there the 
‘ Tigers,’ at a public festival, awoke the echoes and astonished the Gothamites 
by giving the genuine ‘ growl.’ 

“Tt pleased the fancy of the hosts, and gradually it became adopted on all 
festive and joyous occasions.” 


MADAME R&0AMIER AND NAPOLEON.—In the month of December, 1797, 
the government resolved to celebrate the return of the young conqueror of Italy 
by giving a triumphant fée. In the first court of the Luxembourg Palace an 
altar and statue of Liberty were erected, at the foot of which sat the five 
Directors in full Roman costume, and in one of the seats reserved for those who 
had been specially invited Madame Récamier found place. She had never seen 
the youthful general, and, anxious to obtain a better view of his features, she rose 
for that purpose. By this movement the eyes of the crowd were attracted to her, 
and her surpassing loveliness was greeted by a spontaneous burst of admiration. 
The sound by no means escaped the ears of the hero of the day. Turning to see 
what object could possibly have served to divert public attention from the victor 
of Castiglione and Rivoli, his eye fell upon a young woman dressed in white, and 
the frown with which he greeted her was of such unendurable severity that she 
hastily resumed her seat. Such was the first meeting between Madame Réca- 
mier and Napoleon. It was perhaps a couple of years later, when Lucien Bona- 
parte, at the time about twenty-four years of age and married, became 
passionately enamoured of the greatest beauty of the time, and hesitated not to 
express his feelings in a series of vehement and vulgar love-letters written in the 
character of Romeo. Madame Récamier appealed to her husband, who seems 
to have pointed out the danger of coming to an open rupture with a man in so 
influential a position as the brother of General Bonaparte, and to have suggested 
the adoption of some middle course between encouragement and total rejection. 
Though Lucien withdrew discomfited, Madame Récamier continued to frequent 
his house, and there it was that she once again encountered the First Consul at 
a ball. Dressed, as was her custom, entirely in white, with necklace and brace- 
lets of pearls, she was the object of universal admiration. ‘“ Why did you not 
come and sit next to me?” demanded Napoleon on rising from the table, She 
replied that she could not, unauthorized, have presumed upon taking such a 
liberty. ‘ You did wrong,” said Bonaparte: “it was your place.”— Temple Bar. 
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CaTABRH, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, AND HAY-FEVER. A new home treat-_ 
- ment, Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
taat they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining membrane of 
- the nose and Eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, hdwever, has proved this 
to. be a fact, and the result of this discovery is that a simple remedy has been 
formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness, and hay-fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple applications made at home by the patient 
once in two weeks. 

“‘N.B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been dis- 
carded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining this new 
treatment is sent on receipt of ten cents by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
Street, Toronto, Canada.”—TZbronto Globe. 

Sufferers fom catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 


“T FEEL LIKE A NEW MAN, my health has so greatly improved from a state 
of nervous exhaustion, and I believe no discovery of later medical science more 
valuable than Dr. Browning’s ‘ Perfected Oxygen.’” So writes the Rev. John T. 
Craig. For recent colds it has no equal. For Nerve, Throat or Lung troubles 
write for Pamphlet, information, and prominent references. Walter OC. Brown- 
ing, M.D., 1285 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ms. JaMES Brown PotTrerR and Mrs. LILLIE LANGTRY, two famous 
beauties concerning whom all ladies are interested in reading, and whose care 
of their beautiful complexion should command the attention of all womanhood, 
_ have taken the trouble to write in reference to an article which both have tried 
and have found worthy of a place among their toilet requisites. In the March 
number of The Home-Maker will be found an-article on Chapped Skin, written 
by that friend of the household, “Marion Harland.” In it she follows the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Langtry in recommending Watt’s Glycerine Jelly 
of Violets as the best preparation in use. It is a harmless and inexpensive way 
to keep the skin smooth and velvety soft, and will prevent all roughness of the 
skin due to the use of ‘impure soap, cold winds, exposure to the sun, etc. Sold 
by all druggists, and by the manufacturer, H.C. Warr, 10 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 

“ ADRIAN LYLE,” a novel by Rita, is issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. It is a strong story, full of dramatic situations, and the central figure— 
Adrian Lyle, a broad-minded clergyman—is drawn with a firm hand and cast in 
an heroic mould. The hero’s strength is put to crucial tests which but bring out 
in a clearer light the grandness and loftiness of his character. The book is full 
of clever conversations, and the plot is intricate and striking, and holds the 
reader’s attention from first to last. 


WALKING along the corridor of the Philadelphia Post-Office, a peculiar 
weighing-machine may be seen in use by the clerks at the different windows. 
This little machine is said to represent an improvement in postal scales amount- 
ing to almost a complete revolution in the practice of weighing mail-matter. It 
is manufactured by the American Machine Co., of Philadelphia, and is known 
as the “ Perfection Automatic Postal Scale,” and the phenomenal success with 
which it has already met by its adoption in the postal service of different coun- 
tries, as well as by a large number of business houses, shows its merits to be 
appreciated. 
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Curious CHINESE Hasrrs.—When a Chinaman desires a visitor to dine 
with him he does not ask him to do so, but when he does. not wish him to stay 
he puts the question, “Oh, won’t you stay and dine with me, please?” The 
visitor will then know he is not wanted. When a Chinaman expects a present 
and it does not come, he sends one of lesser value. A rich man’s servant gets 
no salary, yet many are the applicants; while big salaries are paid to the servants 
of the common people, but few make applications. The perquisites of the for- 
mer often more than triple the salaries of the latter, which is the sole reason of 
these differences. To encourage honesty and sincerity, confidential clerks and 
salesmen in all branches of industry receive an annual net percentage of the 
firm’s business, besides their regular salary. The highest ambition of a China- 
man is to havea nice coffin and a fine funeral. In China one can always borrow 
money on the strength of having a son, but nobody would advance him a cent 
if he had a dozen daughters. The former is responsible for the debts of his 
father for three generations. The latter is only responsible for the debts of her 
own husband. When a Chinaman meets another, he shakes and squeezes his 
own hands and covers his head. If great friends have not seen each other for a 
long time, they would rub shoulders until they got tired. Instead of asking 
each other’s health, they would say, “ How is your stomach?” or, “ Have you 
eaten your rice?” “How old are you?” “ How much did you pay for your 
sandals?” Men wear long petticoats and carry fans, while women wear short 
jackets and carry canes. Boats are drawn by horses, carriages move by sails. 
Old men play ball and fly kites, while children fold their arms and look on. 
Old women, instead of the young, are the idols of society. Love-making is only 
done three days before marriage. It is not only considered the safest way to get 
ahead of a rival, but the surest way to get a wife without losing much time. A 
previous acquaintance between the male and female prevents them from marriage. 
For this reason a man seldom weds a girl of his town. If a Chinaman desires 
the death of an enemy, he.goes and hangs himself upon that enemy’s door. It 

_is considered a sure way to kill not only that particular enemy, but members 
of his entire family will be in jeopardy of losing their lives.— The North China 
Herald. 


Dean SwIrt says that it was the opinion of certain virtuosi that the brain 
is filled with little worms and maggots, and' that thought is produced by these 
worms biting the nerves. Hence the expression “ When the maggot bites” means 
when the fancy strikes us. Besides using the expression “ Maggots in the head,” 
the Scotch say, “His head is full of bees,” or, “He has a bee in his bonnet.” 
In the “ Faéry Queen,” Spenser, describing the human body, alludes to the bees 
and flies in the chamber of Fantasy : 


And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed about him... 

Like many swarms of bees, 

These flies are idle thoughts and fantasies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions, schemes unsound. 


The French have an analogous expression, “ I] a des rats dans la téte.” It was 
once the general belief that there éxisted a connection between bees and the 
soul, and on this account Mohammed admits bees to Paradise. The priestesses 
of Ceres called the moon a bee, and the word — or moon-struck, still signi- 
fies one with “ bees in his head.” 
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Lorra writes, under date of December, 1888, “ When I reached Philadel- — 
phia I was very much fatigued, run down in health, and my voice almost gone. 
After using the Compound Oxygen treatment for three weeks I felt that my 
health was entirely restored. I can now sing without fatigue, and never felt 
better in my life. I feel under great obligations to the Compound Oxygen 
treatment. To Messrs. Northrop & Hickman, 1128 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia.” The secret of the success of this Compound Oxygen lies in the fact 
of it being a blood-purifier, a tonic, and a stimulant without depending on 
drugs for its action. Compound Oxygen will restore a healthy action in every 
diseased organ in the body; gives tone to the nerves, relieving Neuralgia and 
Nervous Prostration. Especially recommended in diseases of the Bronchial 
_Tubes, Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Catarrh, and Rheumatism. For further in- 
formation concerning Compound Oxygen treatment, address Northrop & Hick- 
man, 1128 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANKLIN 48 “OLD PROBABILITIES.”—According to the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, Benjamin Franklin was the first to discover that storms in this country 
travel from west to east. He was interested in observing an eclipse, and found 
that while the observations were spoiled in Philadelphia by a rain-storm that 
came on just at the beginning of the eclipse, the sky was clear at Boston until 
after the eclipse was over. By communicating with intervening towns he learned 
that the storm travelled eastward at a uniform rate. Simultaneous observations 
taken in all parts of the country show that nearly all great storms follow the 
same general direction,—from the west to the east. The same is true of cold or 
hot waves. Therefore, to tell what the weather will be, in advance, we have 
only to find out the conditions prevailing west of us. This is practically the 
course pursued by the Signal Service. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore the song of cage-birds, will 
prevent their ailments, and restore them to good condition. If given during 
the season of shedding feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician 
through this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. Bird Food Company, 
400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDFERN, “ the” ladies’ tailor, seems to enjoy a monopoly in making the 
“going away” gowns of royal brides, the latest example being that of the 
Princess Louise, n8w Duchess of Fife; in addition to this gown the Princess of 
Wales's “ pet” tailor contributed nearly a dozen garments to the young princess’s 
trousseau. 


ToBacco has many things to recommend it when used with discretion. The 
consumption of cigars is rapidly increasing, but there are so many vile brands 
on the market that people living in the smaller towns and cities seldom get any- 
thing fit tosmoke. We notice with pleasure the new departure of A. J. Swalm 
& Oo., Eighth and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, who are sending by mail, post- 
paid, cigars made of the finest imported tobaccos at $4.00 per 100. They will 
send six samples for twenty-five cents. Write them. 
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Tue life of a successful actor is always full of interesting incidents, and the 
public is generally anxious to hear what he has to say and to get a peep behind 
the scenes. “ Memories of Fifty Years, by Lester Wallack,” with an introduc- 
tion by Laurence Hitton (Charles Scribner’s Sons), contains very pleasant read- 
ing. The book for the most part is made up of anecdotes and reminiscences 
which Mr. Hutton jotted down after talks with Lester Wallack. Wallack had 
so wide an experience on the stage on both sides of the water, and knew inti- 
mately so many of the shining lights of his profession, that this book cannot fail 
to entertain all lovers of the stage. 

















THe Leneru oF A DrEaM.—The question of how long a dream lasts has 
been agitating ‘German scientific circles of late. Of course it is impossible for 
even science to give a definite answer to the question, and in all probability 
dreams vary in point of duration as they vary in force and vividness. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that most dreams are only of momentary duration. In 
proof of this Dr. Scholz, who has given much attention to the subject, tells the 
following story from his experience: 

“After excessive bodily fatigue and a day of mental strain, of a not dis- 
agreeable kind, I betook myself to bed after I had wound up my watch and 
placed it on the night-table. Then I lay down beside a burning lamp. Soon I 
found myself on the high sea on board a well-known ship. I was again young, 
and stood on the lookout. I heard the roar of the water, and golden clouds 
floated round me. How long I so stood I did not know, but it seemed a very 
long time. Then the scene changed. I was in the country, and my long-dead 
parents came to greet me; they took me to church, where the loud organ 
sounded. I was delighted, but at the same time wondered to see my wife and 
children there. The priest mounted the pulpit and preached, but I could not 
understand what he said for the sound of the organ, which continued to play. 
I took my son by the hand and with him ascended the church tower; but again 
the scene was changed. Instead of being near my son, I stood near an early- 
known but long-dead officer: I ought to explain that I was an army surgeon 
during the mancuvres. I was wondering why the major should look so young, 
when quite close in my ears an unexpected cannon sounded. Terrified, I was 
hurrying off, when I woke up and noticed that the supposed cannon-shot had its 
cause in the opening of the bedroom door through some one entering. It was as 
if I had lived through an eternity in my dream, but when I looked at my watch 
I saw that since I had fallen asleep not more than one minute had elapsed,—a 
much shorter time than it takes to relate the occurrence.” 































THE University of Pennsylvania has announced the establishment of a new 
” course in the college department by issuing a “ Handbook of Information con- 
cerning the School of Biology.” Applicants for admission to the School of 

Biology are not required to possess knowledge of any language save the mother- 

q tongue; but each student during the course must take twelve hours’ work a week 
for a year, or for an equivalent space of time, in elementary Latin, French, or 
German. After a four years’ course, principally in natural history, the degree of 
Bachelor of: Science will be given. This is a new and important step, for here- 
tofore a considerable knowledge of modern languages or of the classics has been 
required from every applicant for admission to any of the collegiate courses. . 
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Tue Publishers’ Weekly gives the following stories about Fits JamesO’Brien — 
and T. B. Aldrich, as told by Mr, Carleton, the New York publisher: 

“The publisher saw the two young and embryonic poets crossing Broadway, 
Aldrich. leading his unsteady companion in the most careful-manner. ‘Why 
are you so cautious of O’Brien?’ asked the publisher. Aldrich, whose purse was 
not very heavy at the time, answered, ‘Because O’Brien owes me a dollar, and 
I’m in need of it.’ 

“In connection with O’Brien and his publishers, Harper & Brothers, Carle- 
ton related an incident which was new to the present head of the house, and 
which he relished heartily. The erratic poet, after he had been indulging freely 
one day, went down to Franklin Square and begged hard for the loan of twenty- 
five dollars, which, very justly, the firm refused. O’Brien picked up a large 
placard with ‘ Livingstone’s Africa’ printed on one side. He turned it over, and 
on the blank side he drew, in large black letters, these words : 


‘One of Harpers’ Authors. 
I am Starving.’ 


“ He attached a string to the large piece of cardboard, hung it about his neck, 
and then walked down the street and paraded up and down before the great iron 
building. A large crowd gathered, and Mr. Fletcher Harper was soon very glad 
to compromise. He gave O’Brien a five-dollar bill, and thus got rid of the un- 
pleasant advertisement.” 


AUTHORS AND THEIR CLOTHES.—Men of brains are not usually credited 
with being good dressers, yet no exquisites could pay more attention to their 
appearance than Edgar Saltus and Edgar Fawcett. Both dress well and care- 


fully, the former with a certain foreignness of taste, as of a fashionable Parisian. 
Henry James also, T. B. Aldrich, and Edmund Clarence Stedman are not only 
neat but elegant in their daily apparel. Frank Stockton always looks as if he 
had just got into a new suit of clothes, but he has not the same art of wearing 
them so as to show them off to the best advantage. As tothe majority of literary 
men,—William D. Howells, Richard Watson Gilder, John Habberton, H. H. 
Boyesen, William Henry Bishop, Henry M. Alden, Oliver B. Bunce, and many 
others,—they seem to be satisfied if their clothes are comfortable and fairly well 
brushed ; they pay no attention to the minor details of fashion. Since the death 
of his father, Brander. Matthews wears nothing but solemn black. Black also, 
though for no funereal reason, is the customary suit of H.C. Bunner, the editor 
of Puck, who looks like a minister rather than a wicked humorist. In his very 
early days Harry Harland was disposed to be rather careless in his attire, but 
since his: marriage he seems to have learned the value of clothes. The older 
men, as Moncure D. Conway and Richard Henry Stoddard, naturally yield scant 
tribute to the dictates of fashion. Their contemporary, Walt Whitman, is the 
most picturesque figure in American literature. His gray suit of homespun, 
always exquisitely clean with all its homeliness, his turn-down collar, exposing 
his throat, and his large sombrero hat make the tall figure, the massive shoulders, 
and the splendid face surrounded with its white halo of hair and beard of the 
venerable patriarch more striking than ever, and he cannot drive out (alas! he 
no longer walks) without arresting the attention of all. Another unconventional 
figure is Joaquin Miller, who affects the cowboy style and looks very well in it. 
John Greenleaf Whittier dresses plainly and simply in the traditional Quaker 
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When rain comes from the west, it will not continue long. If rain falls 
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clouds spread out or become thicker and darker, expect rain. Small inky clouds 
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Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveller on his way ; 


Evening gray and morning red_ . 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 
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Not twenty-four hours dry. 
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Low o’er the ill mest wing, 
And crickets, too,-how sharp they sing. 

If water-fow] scream more than usual and plunge into water, it ee 
that rain may be expected.— Boston Journal: 
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